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ARCHAEOLOGIA; 


oR, 


MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS, 
$c. 


I. Observations upon a Household Book of King James the 
Fifth of Scotland, preserved in the Library of the Right 
Honourable the Eant or Asenpeen, K. 7. President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, containing the Accompt of one 
Year, from September 14" 1538, to September 13 1539 : 
by Henry Extis, S. Secretary. 


Read 16th November 1826. 


THIS curious Manuscript, for the most part legibly written, though 
in a contracted hand, fills a folio volume of no inconsiderable size. It 
has the following title at the beginning : 


* REX . REGINA. 

“ Liber Domicilii supremi domini nostri Regis ac Maria Regine, 
inchoan. die subscript. de anno Domini Millesimo quingentesimo tri- 
gisimo octavo: David Wod de Crage Compotorum rotulatore.” 


VOL. XXII. 
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2 Observations upon a Household Book 


by the Thistle, one bearing the coat of Scotland, the other the coat of 
Scotland impaling the arms of the Queen. 

The name of the Queen as well as that of the King occurring in the 
title, it may not be improper to observe that King James the Fifth had 
then recently married to his second wife Mary of Lorraine, daughter 
of René Duke of Guise. The marriage was solemnized first by proxy, 
at Paris, January 10 1538, and again in the beginning of gene, the 
King being present, by Cardinal Beaton. 

Sir Thomas Clyfford in a letter to Lord Cromwell, dated Berwick 
May 26% 1538, preserved in the Cottonian Collection, announces the 
King of Scots’ arrival with his Queen at Leith on Whitsondaye at ten 
o'clock “in the nyght, with x. Fryneh ships, and iiij. uther ships of 
Scotland, accompaned with the Vice Amyrall of France and the Byshop 
of Lymoges, without any moe men of honor in the company.” * 

Lesly, pp. 447, 448, says, “ Several months after this Marriage were 
spent in visiting the principal towns of the kingdom, into which the 
Queen was welcomed and entertained with pageants, maskings, and 
other amusements.” One of the last of these Visits is mentioned in 
the present Book, under the 28th August ered " Introitus domine 
nostre Regine apud Dundee.” 

Four distinct Heads of Expence occur in this Manuscript. The first 
and largest relates to the payments and deliveries for the daily suste- 
nance of the Household. The second contains the separate charges 
for Spices. A third, a short one, relates to the Wines. The fourth 
concerns the charges of the Stables. 

As far as the daily Accompts of the Household are concerned, they 
are divided uniformly under four titles; the Pantry ; the Butlery; the 
Cellar; and the Kitchen. Under the Pantry, the number of loaves 
remaining upon each day is stated. Under the Butlery, the expendi- 
ture during that day of ale. The Cellar department gives the quantity 
of wine delivered out, and names the different sorts in use. And under 
the head Kitchen, we learn not only the names of the different kinds of 

® MS. Cotton. Calig. B. vii. fol. 216. | 
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of King James the Fifth of Scotland. 4 


meat, fish, fruit, &c. in request, but the prices of the various articles ; 
in some instances given separate, but usually in a collective form. The 
foot of the accompt of each day exhibiting the total amount of ex- 
pence incurred. 

Thus in the first page we find that on Saturday September 14" 1538, 
when the Accompts begin, it is stated that on the preceding day, Sep- 
tember 13th, 4658 loaves were remaining, of which at the King’s 
hunting in Crammald and in the domicile of the Queen at Linlithgow 
940 were expended. In the Butlery, of 3165 lagene and two quarts 
of ale, there were expended “in domicilio” thirty-six lagene. In the 
Cellar department, of eighteen casks, three puncheons, seven lagene, and 
three quarts, nine lagen three quarts of claret wine had been delivered 
out for the King’s use; while for the Queen and her family (that is her 
retinue) twenty-four lagenz and one quart had been used. In the Kitchen, 
of 3396 muttons and three quarters of one remaining in Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, and Stirling, on the 11th and 18th of September, eighteen 
(“ mutones aridi’”’) cured muttons had been consumed. Among the 
purchases for the kitchen, which immediately follow, are enumerated 
400 herrings, 100 perches, 48 (luci) pikes, 900 oysters, three stone and 
five pounds of cheese, pot-herbs, &c. The whole charge amounting to 
£3. 9s. 2d.» 


» “ Linlithgow. Die Saboti xiiijo. die Septembris. Panetria, de anno Domini, &c. 
trigesimo octavo de iiij.M.vjC. lviij. panibus restantibus in Linlithgow xiijo, Septembris pre- 
ceden. de quibus ex’ (sc. expendimur) ad venationes Regis in Crammald, et in domicilio 
Regine apud Linlithg. ixC. xl. panes in dominicoet secundo ; et sic restant iijM. vijC. 
xviij. panes. Buttelaria, de iijM. jC. |xv. laginis ij. quart. cervisie restan. in Linlithg.w dicto 
die xiijo Septembris intran. isto die de quibus ex* in domicilio xxxvj. lag. cervisie ij. 
quart Cervisie, et sic restant iijM. jC. xxix. lagine. Cellarium, de resta antiquorum libro- 
rum intrac. xviij. dolia, iij. punsion .s, vij. lag. iij. quart. de quibus ex" ix laginee, iij. quart. 
vini clareti. Item, expendimur domine Regine et sue familie xxiij. lagine, j quarta 
vini clareti. Summa hujus expense xxxiiij. lagine vini, et sic restant jM. vXX. xvj. lagine 
vini preintrati. Coguina, de iijM. injC. lxxxxvj. mutonibus, iij. quart. mutonis aridi, restan- 
tibus in Linlithgow, Edinburgh, et Stirling xjo. Septembris et xiijo. ejusdem, de quibus ex 


xviij. mutones aridi, et sic restant iijM. iijC. lxxviij. mutones iij. quart. mutonis aridi. 
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4 Observations upon a Household Book 


Great variety occurs in the articles of food named in the subsequent 
entries : as, Anates ; Aves sylvestres ; Aves marine; Aves Morales; auce 
Morales; Anates campestres; auce domesticane de Arrell; Auce 
domesticane de Fiff; Auce domesticane de Glamis; Alleca rubea (red 
herrings); Alleca recentia; Apri; Agni; Accates; albi Pisces; Auce 
Solanes ; Auce Berules; Auc# Gordonenses ; capita Arietum ; Colum- 
be ; Cuniculi; Cuniculi de Dunbar ; Coturnices; Ciconie; Dottralles ; 
Galli nigri; Pulli gallinarum; Galli sylvestres ; Galli domestici ; Galline 
domestice ; Giols (probably gilse salmon); Hedi; lingue bovine; 
lingua ovine ; Lepronia; Merlings; Mutones recentiores; Muscles; 
Merlings estivales; Perdices ; Porcelli; Pluvarii (plovers) ; Pectines ; 
Polupi; Pira Wardana (wardon or abbot’s pears); Pedes in sale; Pulli 
Morales; Padilli, Pedlois or Podlois; Qualzies; Redschankis; Red- 
dinkens ; Saturnices ; Snipis ; Sperlingi ; Turbones; Trutz (i.e. trout) ; 
Salmones salsi; Salmones recentiores ; Kippers ; Salmones Sterlingen- 
ses; Vituli magni; Vituli parvi; Uncres, &c. 

Under the head of Spices (“ Species et Chandria’’) the following are 
enumerated, with the charges for the several quantities of each in Scot- 
tish money ; cloves, mace, ginger, pepper, dates, cinnamon, almonds, 
and one or two other kinds which want explanation. 

The provision for the celebration of Easter, in 1539, cost 32108. 18s. 
9d. Scottish money. 

Among the wines we find Claret, Romanye, Malmesy, Rhenish, Alle- 
gaunt, and white wine of Anjou. New Claret is priced at 36 Scottish 
the puncheon; Allegaunt cost 317. 16s. 9d. the pipe; two pipes of 
Anjou wine £24; a butt of Malmesey 30. 

Claret in the sixteenth century was a fabricated drink. In a manu- 
script in the Sloane Collection we have a recipe “ ad faciendum Clare- 
tum,” which, though not very intelligible gives some explanation of the 
Item, in emptionibus iiijC. alleea, jC. perches, xlviij. luci, ixC. ostria, iij. petree v. lib. casii, 
vC. pruna, jM. ijC. ix pira; in ordeo, frumento, grossa farina, cenapio, musculis, fundolis, 
berbis oleribus, ij. petree butiri, varii pretii. Summa viijli, ixs, ijé.” 
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mode of making this wine.© Another recipe for making it with honey 
and spices, not very different, occurs in Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus 
Rerum.¢ 

The Averia or charges for the Stables, more particularly for the 
horses and mules, their grooms, &c. deserve particular attention. 
Among the King’s horses in Falkland and Stirling, we find one more 
especially kept for carrying silver vessels, and another for conveying 
drugs—* uno equo pharmacopile vulgo le Pottinger.” The King, it 
appears, had fourteen horses “ de Dathia.” The French ladies attend- 


ant on the Queen had also their separate horses and mules. Several 
of the muletteers were Frenchmen.° 


e « Ad faciendum Claretum. 3. nucem muscat, gariofil. cucubis, mac. cinamon. ga- 
langan. aqu. contundatur, et in vino ponatur cum quarta parte mellis, ct cola per pannum, 
&c.” MS. Sloan. Mus. Brit. 1986. fol. 14 b. 

4 Li. xix. cap. 56. 

e « Averia supremi domini nostri Regis ac serenissime Maria de Lorrane nostre Regine 
inchoan. die subscript. de anno domini millesimo Quingentesimo xxxviije. preedicto David 
Wode de Crage ministran. in officio Compotorum rotulatoris. 

« Linlithqw. Vigesimo sexto Septembris, Rege remanente in Linlithqw et Stirling, In- 
trat ijC 1 f. avenarum pret. bolle vjs. viij4. Summa x4. xvs. et expendimur super xviij. 
equis magnis domini Regis in Faulkland et Stirling, et quinque equis magnis ejusdem, nec- 
non xvj. equis minoribus ejusdem, ac uno equo gestan. vasa argentea et uno equo pharma- 
copile vulgo le pottinger, qui sunt in numero xliiij equ. Remanen, ut supra prenotatum 
est, a dicto die xxvj. Septembris inclusive, usque secundum Octobris exclusive, qui sunt vj. 
dies, et sic aque de avenis. Item solut. in gagiis feni dictis equis per idem tempus capien. 
in die xvijs. x4. Summa vii, vijs. Item expendimur super tribus Regis et vij. mulis Regis 
pro, le sowmes geren. in Linlithqw remanen. per dictum tempus capien. suplicem mensu- 
ram capien. v>. ij f. ij xt. avenarum, pret. xxxvijs. vjd. Item solut. in gagiis feni ejusdem 
mulis xx. Item expendimur super duobus equis Regis in Stirling remanen. per tempus 
preedictum in avenis et feno xijs. 1x4. Item solut. pro feodo stabulorum in Stirling xx}. 
equis regis xiiij.s. ij4. Item solut. in gagiis undecim verletorum de stabulo Regis remanen. 
extra domicilium per dictum tempus capien. in die vij*. iiij4. Summa xliiij*. Item solut. 


per quinque dies infra hoc compotum, quolibet eorum capien. in die xvj4. Summa xxvjs, 
yiijé. Item solut. duobus Gallicis mulatoribus custodien. remanen. ad ex® per sex dies 
capien. xij’. Item solut. ad eorum feodis, more Gallicano, per idem tempus viij*. Item 
solut. duobus verletis custodien. mulos Regis per idem tempus capien. viijs. Item Tem- 
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6 Observations upon a Household Book 


Although in the accompts which form the first head in this Manu- 
script a sameness is seen in every successive page, yet hints and items 
occur which admit of illustration. 

From an entry under the 23rd of December 1538, we learn that the 
plague had infected Scotland from the month of September preceding. 

In the entry which relates to the expences attending the celebration 
of Christmas in the same year, we are informed that the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, the Prioress of Coldstreme, the Laird of Wautherton, 
Oliver Singler, and the Abbat of Neubotill sent in presents of provi- 
sions. ‘The whole passage is transcribed in the note below. ‘ 


piltoune agitan. le sovme remanen. ad ex. vj’. Item in gagiis Johannis Purwes in averia 
remanen, extra domicilium per tres dies iiijs. Item solut. Peirsoni verlete in averia iiijs. 
pro gagiis suis. Insurer expendimur super xiiij. equis magnis domini Regis de Dathia 
empt. quos servat Arthur Sincgler remanen, in Edinburgh per dictum tempus predictum, 
capien, mensuram duplicem capien. x b. ij f. avenarum, pret. bolle vijs. ij4. Summa iijli, 
xv. ijt. Item solut. in gagiis feni ejusdem equis capien, in die vij*. Summa xlijs. Item 
solut. in gagiis viijo. verletorum Arthuir Sintgler per idem tempus capien. xxxijs. Item 
solut. pro candelis in Edr. xij¢, Item solut. Hallowat Gallico, per tres dies, iiijs. Insurer 
expendimur super quinque equis magnis domine Regina, iiijot. equis minoribus, xviij. equis 
dominarum Gallia, et vij. mulis magnis pro le sowmez, regine, qui sunt in numero xxxiiij. 
equis per dictum tempus jC. iiij>, preter aver. pret. bolle vjs. viij4. Summa vj'i, xiijs. ixd, 
Item solut. de gagiis feni capien. iiijli, vs, Item solut. in feodo stabulorum et stramento 
teri Munture remanen. extra domicilium domine Regine, per dictum tempus, capien, ip 
die ijs, viij4. Summa xvjs. 
Summa pecunia xlvijli, ixs. jd, 

« Duodecimo Junii.—lItem solut. per Georgium Ogilvy pro pabulo undecim equorum 
domini Regis equitan. de Faulkland versus Edinburgh, Temptallowne, et Dunbar, per sex 
dies ante xxiiij. Junij empt. per eundem in avenis, feno, et stabulo equorum, ut patet in 
cedula dicti Georgii. ... super compotum xxxiiijs. iij¢, 


f « Edinr Rege et Regina presentibus. 

“ Festum Natalis Die Mercurii xxv. Decembris. Panetria. de pre intratis in domi- 
Domini apud Edin- 4 nico et secundo Regi et Regine ijC Ixxxvij. panes. Item, expen- 
burgh. dimur in pastillis j.C.1 panes. Summa expersarum iiijC. xvij. 
panes, et sic restant iiijM. ixC. v«*, xviij panes. Butellaria, Expendimur xlix. lagine cer- 
visie et sic restant ijM. iijC. 1xj laging j quart. cervisia. Cellarium. De vino pre-intrato ex- 
pendimur domino Regi xviiij lagine j. p. vini. Item, dominw Regine xxiiij lagine ij. 
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The presence of the King himself at Edinburgh at an Auto da Fe is 
likewise noticed, on the first of March 1539. ‘“ Accusatio hereticorum 
et eorum combustio apud Edinburgh. Rege presente.” 

The celebration of his Maundy, too, occurs, at which he bestowed 
upon certain poor people with his own hands twenty-seven loaves, being 
exactly as many as he was years old. 

These, with the removals of the Court, and two short voyages, one to 
Temptalbinie, the other to the Isle of Man in pilgrimage to St. Adomar, 
give variety to the details, Of the removals of the Court we shall speak 
again. 

The “ Hereticorum Combustio” just mentioned, was when Keller 
and Beverege, two Dominican friars, Sir Duncan Simson of Stirling a 
priest, Robert Forester a gentleman of that town, and Thomas Forest 
canon regular of St. Colms on the Forth and vicar of Dolar in Perth- 
shire, suffered upon the Castle hill. A short contemporary comment 
upon this event occurs in an original letter from the Duke of Norfolk 
to Lord Cromwell, preserved in the British Museum, dated Berwick 


quart. vini. Summa expensarum xlij. lagine ij. quart. j. p. vini. et sic restant v. C. v*+. iiij. 
lagine, j. p. vini. Coguina. De pre-intratis expendimur j. m'ta j. qr. m'rt, xv. mutones 
et qur. Item, empt, xxj. mutones vii, vs. et sic restant xxxv. m'rt ij qr. m't, xix, muton. 
j. qr. mutones. Item intrat j. bos pastus cum corrio ex dono ARcuIEPIscoP! SANCTIANDR. 
Item, empt. xij. Hogthis xiijs. viij. iiij. petre cepi (texi?] xxvj*. viijd. j. C. Ixxx. pedes 
bovini xxxiijs. iiijd. iiijC, xxx. pedes ovium xiij*. in mugat. et Roddinkens xv‘. iiij4. 
etex'. Item, empt. jC. anc. domest. lxxviij. capones iiijl, xjs. xxiiij. porcelli, xxxij*. 
viij. galline domestica viijs, v. galli domestici v. pulc. vijs. vj4. xxxvij. pullig. (sc. pulli 
gallinarum) xviijs. vj, iij. qualzies, xviijt, xxviij. perdices, iiiji. xv*. xxviij, pluviarii, 
xxxijs. xxiiij. galli nigri xxxvjs. xlvij.aves Morales xlixs. iij4, iij. auce campestres xviijs. 
ix. auc. Gordon. xiijs. vj4. x. cuniculi xx*. xxxiiij, anates xxx’. ij¢. viij. redachanks ij*. 
viij@. iiijC. xxiiij. alande in herbis,ordeo, sinapio, et oleribus xxxv*. iiij4. et ext successive. 
Item, expendimur v. petre xiij. lib. butiri, et sic restant 1. petre iiijlib, buz. Intrac. ijt. xij. 
pulc. viij. capon. xiiij. auc. domesticane de Fiff. et ex: successive. Item, Imtrac. xxxiiij, 
auc. domesticane de Arrell et ext. Item, Intrac. xiiij. perdices vj, eoturnices per Domi- 
wom pe WAUTHERTON, x. cuniculi, ij. auc. campestr. xj perdices ij. butter; per Paio- 
RISSAM DE CAULDsTREME. Item, intrac. per OLitvertum jC. v**, xvj. cuniculi 
de Dunbar. Item xij. plavarii. xij. perdices. xij. cuniculi. iij auc. campestres per Anpa- 
TAM DE NEWBOTILL, et ext successive. Summa x», 
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8 Observations upon a Household Book 


March 29" 1539. Complaining of the bigotry of King James the Fifth, 
his Grace says, “‘ Dayly commeth unto me some gentlemen and some 
clerkes wiche do flee out of Scotland as they saie for redyng of Scrip- 
tures in Inglisshe, saing that if they were taken they sholde be put to 
execution. I give them gentle words; and to some money. Here is 
nowe in this towne and hath be a good season, she that was wife to the 
late capitayne of Donbar, and dar not retorne for holding our waies as 
she saithe. She was in Englonde and sawe Queene Jane. She was 
Sir Patricke Hamilton’s doughter, and her brother was brent in Scot- 
lande iij. or iiij. yeres past.” 

In page 15, Patrick Wemys is styled “ Magister familie Regis.” 

Under the dates of the 22nd and 25th September 1538, the Accompts 
of Sir James Colvile of Estwemys are mentioned ; he was the prede- 
cessor of David Crage, the Comptroller of the present Accompts. 
Pinkerton says he was lodged in ward in the November following till 
his accompts were settled.s 

On the 18th, 19th, and 20th of December 1538, the King and Queen 
staid at the Monastery of Dumfermling, the expences of their enter- 
tainment being borne by the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 

The Court of Scotland appears during the year comprised in these 
accompts to have been frequently in motion, The King sometimes 
removing alone and sometimes with the Queen: the residence of both 
being extremely short in the palaces at any one time. 

On the 14th September 1538 the King and Queen were at Linlith- 
gow, the castle of which was a favourite residence of, and much orna- 
mented by King James the Fifth. On the 15th the King went to 
Peblis and Crammald to hunt, where he continued till the 22nd, and 
then returned to the Queen at Linlithgow. On the 30th September 
the King and Queen removed to Stirling, where they remained till the 
3rd October, when the King leaving the Queen at Stirling proceeded 
to Falkland to hunt. He returned from Montrose and Falkland Octo- 
ber 12th. On the 22nd October the King and Queen both removed to 

& Pinkerton, Hist, Scotl. vol. ii. p. $53. 
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Falkland. On the 24th November, the Queen remaining at Falkland, 
the King went toward Dundee to hunt, where, and at Glamis, he re- 
mained ten days. On the 8th December the King rode suddenly to 
Edinburgh, where he remained till the 14th. On the 15th he returned 
to the Queen, and on the 17th both, as has been already mentioned, 
went on a visit to Dumfermling. On the 21st they went to Edinburgh, 
where they kept both the vigil and the feast of the Nativity with con- 
siderable splendour. From the 13th of January to the 4th of February 
1538-9 the King and Queen remained at Linlithgow: but on the 4th 
the King went to Edinburgh and returned upon the 8th. On the Ist 
of March the King was again at Edinburgh alone, to witness the burn- 
ing of the heretics. His Majesty returned to Linlithgow on the night 
of the 2nd of March. On the 29th March 1539 the King and Queen 
removed to Stirling, where on the 3rd of April in the place of the 
Friars Minors they performed the Maundy. On the 6th of April they 
celebrated the feast of Easter at Stirling, and on the 25th of that month 
removed to Falkland. On the 3rd of May they rode to Cuper, whence, 
after visiting the church of Tullyboole, they proceeded on the Sth of 
May to St. Andrews. On the 20th of May they went to Petheley; on 
the 27th they rode again to Petheley, in both instances leaving their 
household behind, and returned on the last of May. Till June the 16th 
the Court remained stationary at St. Andrews, when the King and 
Queen rode to Falkland. From the 18th to the 24th of June the King 
was at Edinburgh. On the 7th July the King and Queen removed to 
St. Andrews. On the 11th back to Falkland. On the 14th again to 
St. Andrews, and back to Falkland on the 16th. On the 17th the King 
went to Edinburgh and returned to Falkland on the 20th. On the 26th 
of July the Court went to St. Andrews. On the 8th of August to Pethe- 
ley. On the 14th back to St. Andrews, and on the 18th again to Falk. 
land. On the 21st August we find expences entered for provisioning 
three vessels, and on the 24th the visit was paid to the Isle of Man. 
The ships which conveyed them were the Unicorn, the Little Unicorn, 
and the Mary Willebye. The sum of £92. 11s, 1d. Scottish were ex- 
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pended for provisions in this visit. On the 26th the King and Queen 
were again at St. Andrews; and on the 27th at Petheley. On 
the 28th of August the Queen made her entry into Dundee; and on 
the last of that month we have an entry of the solemnization of the 
nuptials of the Earl of Arrel with the daughter of the Earl of Lenox. 
The cost upon this occasion amounted to £41. 14s. 2d. Scottish. On 
the 2nd September the King and Queen were at Falkland: on the 6th 
they removed to Stirling. On the 10th they went to Glensynlaw to 
hunt ; and returned to Stirling on the 12th, the day before these Ac- 
compts end. 

The sum expended in these accompts from the 14th to the last of 


September 1538, amounted to - + £185 3 11 Scottish. 
In the month of October - - 655 3 4 
In November - - - - 384.13 5 
In December - - - ° 871 9 8 
In January 1588-9 - - - 613 2 5 
In February” - - - - 637 19 94 
In March - - « - 40216 9 
In April - - + - - 608 6 O 
In May - - - 615 14 0 
In June - - - - 684 15 2 
In July - - - - . 655 8 8 
In August - - - - 805 8 8 


The total of expenditure in these months including the fraction of 
September 1539 amounted to £7482. 13s. 114d. Scottish. 

Although in many instances in these Accompts the prices of the dif- 
ferent articles of provision are separately enumerated, yet in the larger 
number of entries, although the articles are individually specified, the 
cost is given in a collective sum for the whole. 

A few specimens however occur of distinct prices : 

Two “ vituli magni” cost 20s. 
Twenty wethers cost nine pounds. 
Four rams’ heads, 16d. 
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Two “ lingue bovine” with sixteen sheeps’ tongues cost 4s. 
Butter was purchased by the stone. 

Eight ounces of cloves cost 26s. 8d. 

Twelve ounces of ginger, 10s. 

Cinnamon and mace were 4s. the ounce. 

Almonds, 1s. 6d. the pound. 

British cloth was 3s. the ell. 

Large candles for the altar, 3s. a piece. 

A quart of wine of Anjou cost @s. 

The prices of the different articles in these Accompts cannot readily 
be reduced to English money, on account of the great fluctuation in the 
early part of the sixteenth century in the Scottish currency. 

The Continuator of Dr. Henry's History of Britain states, that about 
1502 the Scots pound was equal to ten shillings and fourpence sterling ; 
but that towards 1544 the nominal pound was equal to one fourth only 
of the nominal pound of England. He quotes for this the marriage 
contract of the Earl of Lenox, one article of which expressly states that 
6,800 marks Scots were equal to 1,700 marks English. 

Throughout this Household Book but two instances occur in which 
the then relative value of Scottish money is named as compared with 
French money: and one only of these entries is sufficiently explicit to 
be made a ground for calculation, where xi. francs of French money are 
said to be equivalent to #27. 2s. 24d. Scottish Taking the francs 
to mean livres of ten pence each, we shall certainly find the Scottish 
pound of the Household Book approximate very near to the pound of 
twenty pence; but still the reduction of the fractions, the shillings, 
pence, and farthings of the Scottish accompt will be accompanied with 


¢ 1. “ Item, empt. iiij. dolia aceti, ijC lib. olii, more Gallicano, pret. Ixi, fr. in moneta 
Gallicana, et in moneta Scoticana xxvijii, ijs. ij4. ob.” 

2. “ Item, empt. per rotulatorem apud Galliam xxxij. barilia virgeous per Johannem 
Bertonne nomine dicti Rotulatoris pret. b. xxxv*, in moneta Gallicana, et in moneta Sco- 
ticana unacum naulo de Deip versus Leith ut patet in Cedula, xxvijli, xivs. vd." 
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great difficulty ; and how is this reckoning to coincide with the state- 
ment already quoted from the continuation of Dr. Henry's History ? 

Difficult, however, as it may be to establish the relative value of 
prices in the two countries of England and Scotland in 1539, the state- 
ment of them in Scottish money has its interest. And it is probable 
that from the extracts which accompany these observations, some Scot- 
tish Antiquary, should the Society think fit to print them, may give that 
elucidation which is beyond the reach of the present writer. 

The Household Book of James the Fifth is a valuable record of the 
Manners and Expenditure of the Scottish Court for the short period 
which it embraces. 


b Among the Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British Museum, there are two Letters 
(Num. x. art. 6. and 18.) from one William Humfrey to Sir William Cecil, upon Scottish 
monies, which though written near thirty years later, in 1567 and 1568, will show the 
difficulty which must even then have existed of making an accurate reduction of Scottish to 
English currency. In the first letter the writer says : 

“ Pleasith it your honor to understand, although the Scottish monies be reckoned after 
£5. Scottish for €100. sterling, yet indeed the best of them made any time within these 
twenty years are not so worth, and their black monies much worse, as may appear by a 
bill of their rates, with the monies also, which is ready to present unto your honor.” 

In the second letter: 

“ Pleaseth it your honor, the Scottes monyes doth so much varie in themselves touching 
their waight and valewe, that it wer scarce creadible to reporte. I have therefor counter- 
poysed ther partes with lead, that your honor may see the thing, for that pece which is 
dyscrybed to be xxx. Scottes counterpoyseth but v of the peces that gothe for vs. 
Scottes, and therefor of right owght to be but xxvs. Scottes. Item, the pece dyscribed 
for xxs, Scottes, counterpoyseth but iij peces qtr di. of those that gothe for vs. Scottes, and 
therfor of right is worth but xvjs. x4. ob. Scottes. Item, the pece that is dyscribed for x*. 
Scottes, counterpoyzeth a pece and a half one viijth, part and iij grs. of that which gothe 
for vs. Scottes, and therefor of right is worth but viijs, v4, Scottes. I exteme all thies mo- 
nyes from the pece of vs. upward to be of one goodnes at thassay or elles ther difference 
wolde be yet greater, the truthe whereof is to be tryed when your honor have sene this 
reporte to be true.” 
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II. An Account of the Army with which King Richard the 
Second invaded Scotland, in the ninth year of his Reign, 
A. D.1385. Communicated by Nicnoras Harris Nicowas, 
Esq. F.S.A. in a Letter to Henry Evuis, Esq. F. B.S. 
Secretary. 


Read 15th June 1826. 


Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
MY DEAR SIR, 30th May 1826. 
AS a document, however trifling in itself, becomes of value if it 
illustrates any event in the Annals of this Country, I beg to enclose to 
you an account of the Army with which Richard the Second invaded 
Scotland in the ninth year of his reign, anno 1385. 

There are few points of History upon which so many discrepancies 
and contradictions exist, as those which relate to the numerical strength 
of armies brought, on different occasions, into the field. The vanquished 
have naturally been induced, in all instances, to increase the number 
of their conquerors and to diminish their own, whilst the more fortunate 
party have been equally desirous of enhancing their exploits by repre- 
senting their forces below the real extent, and by endeavouring to 
magnify the amount of those whom they have subdued. 

It would be a waste of time to enter into any discussion upon the 
expedition into Scotland by Richard ; and I shall consequently confine 
myself to stating from whence this transcript has been taken, and to 
giving the aggregate of the English army. 

The MS. occurs in the volumes both in the British and Ashmolean 
Museums, from whence “ the Narrative of Edward the First’s voy- 
age into Scotland” which I had the honour of submitting to the 
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Society a few weeks since was copied. As I then endeavoured to 
establish that the contents of those MSS. were originally written in 
the reign of Richard the Second, the arguments adduced on that occa- 
sion, and which it is unnecessary for me to repeat, may be cited 
as evidence of the authenticity of the present document. Having 
since found another copy of the accompanying paper in the Har- 
leian MS. No. 369, a notice of the variations between the differ- 
ent transcripts has been introduced. They are not of great im- 
portance, with the exception of the number of the archers assigned 
to “the Kinges banner,” which, agreeable to the copy in the Ash- 
molean Museum, was two thousand, and according to the Harleian 
MSS. two hundred. As, however, in almost every instance, the 
number of archers was considerably more than those of the men at 
arms, and as the amount of the latter attributed to “the King’s 
banner” was eight hundred, there can be little doubt the statement, 


“ that the archers amounted to two thousand, is correct. The following 
are the other variations : 

} The Ashmolean MS. and No. 1309 of the Harleian library, state 

i the number of Archers in the retinue of the Earl of Buckingham to 

have been eight hnndred ; whilst in the copy in the Harleian MS. 369, 


they are rated at three hundred. In the former MSS. the retinue of the 
Earl of Cambridge is rated at one hundred and fifty men at arms; but 
according to the latter MS. they did not exceed one hundred, and as all 
the copies agree in attributing that number to the Earl when his reti- 
nue is again noticed under the head of “ In the ryghte wynge,” it would 


" appear that one hundred was the actual amount. The only remaining 
1 discrepancies to be noticed are, that in the Harleian MS. 369, the Earl 
" of Northumberland is said to have had three hundred archers, and in 
if the other copies four hundred ; and in the former the Earl of Oxford’s 
‘ men at arms are estimated at CC, and in the latter, at CCxx. 


If then we consider the numberof archers attached to the King’s ban- 


) ® Archeologia, vol. xxi, p. 479. 
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ner to have been two thousand, and those in the retinue of the Earl of 
Buckingham eight hundred, which, for the reason just assigned, seems 
to have been most probable, for his men at arms amounted to four 
hundred, and the number of men at arms in the Earl of Cambridge's 
retinue to have been one hundred instead of one hundred and forty, the 
following will be the aggregate : 
Harleian MS. 1309, and ee. 
arleian MS. an 
Ashmole’s MS. - } 
Harleian MS. No. 369 - - 4,640 - 7,124 


In neither of the MSS. are the forces of the Bishops of York and 
Durham stated; but if we assign to those powerful prelates one 
thousand men at arms, and two thousand archers, we shall probably 
not over-rate the amount of their retainers. Thus, according to 
one statement, the number of men at arms will be 5,640, and of 
archers 9,124, making a total of 14,764 fighting men; whilst agree- 
ably to the other MSS. the men at arms amounted to 5,660, and the 
archers to 9,224; and the total is 14,884. Independently of the num- 
bers here attributed to the two Bishops, it appears that Richard's army 
consisted of 11,884 fighting men, agreeably to the one statement, and 
of 11,764 according to the other, besides those attendants upon each 
man at arms, which usually accompanied them. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
very faithfully yours, 
NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 
To Henry Exxis, Esq. 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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[From the Harleian MSS. 1309, and 369, and Ashmole’s MS. 865.] 


Thes ben the Ordenaunces of the iij Battailles, and the too Wynges of 
the Kynges battaill at the firste Viage into Scotlande the ix yer of 
his raigne.* 


In the Forwarde. 


The Duke of Lancastre,” M! men of armes, M! archers. 
The Erle of Buckyngtim,* iiij C men of armes, viiit hundreth archers. 
The Erle of Notyngtim,* CC men of arms, iijC archers. 


The Kynges Battail. 


The Kynges banner, viij C men of armes, ijM archers. 

The Lorde of Cambrige,* Cl® men of armes, and two hundreth archers. 
The Erle of Arundel,’ Cxl men of armes, iij C archers. 

The Erle of Warwick, Cx] men of armes, three hundreth archers. 
The Erle of Stafforde,*« Cxx men of armes, CC archers. 

The Erle of Oxenforde,! CCxx men of armes,™ two hundreth archers. 
The Erle of Salesburi," 1 men of armes, Cxx* archers. 

The Chaunceller,® Ix men of armes, foure skore archers. 

The Treasurer,? xl men of armes, xl archers. 


® Anno 1385, b John of Gaunt, the King’s uncle. 

© Thomas of Woodstock, another of the King’s uncles ; he was created Duke of Glou- 
cester on the 12th of November following. 

4 In the Harleian MS, 369, CCC archers. | ¢ Thomas Mowbray, Earl Marshal, K. G. 

f In the Harleian MSS. 1309 and 369, CC archers. 

& Apparently Edmund of Langley, Earl of Cambridge, the King’s uncle, but on the 
9th August in that year he was created Duke of York. 

hb In the Harleian MS. 369, C men at arms. i Richard Fitz Alan, K. G. 

j Thomas de Beauchamp, K. G. k Hugh de Stafford, K.G. 

! Robert de Vere, afterwards Duke of Ireland, the King's celebrated favourite. 

m In the Harleian. MS. 369, CC men at arms. n William de Montacute, K.G. 

° Apparently Michael de la Pole, who was made Chancellor and Keeper of the Great 
Seal, 13 March, 8 Richard II. 1385. P Query, Sir Hugh Segrave. 
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The Keeper of the Prevy Seall, xxx men of armes, xxx archers. 

The Stewarde of thei Kynges house, xxx men of armes, xxx archers. 

The Lord Ros,4 xx men of armes, xxx archers. 

The Lord Beaumont,’ xxx men of armes, xl archers. 

The Lorde Willoughby,’ | men of armes, Ix archers. 

The Lorde John Lovell,' 

The Lorde William Botreaux," 4 C men of armes, ij C archers. 

The Lorde Semor,* i 

The Lorde John Deverous,” | men of armes, iiij archers. 

The Lorde Symonde Burley, xx* men of armes, and xxx® archers. 

The Lorde Ferrers of Groby,* xx" men of armes, and xx archers. 

The Lorde Haryngton,” xxx* men of armes, Ix archers. 

Sir Thomas Trivett, xx" men of armes xx archers. 

Sir Matthew Gourney, xx* men of armes, xx archers. 

Sir Aubery Veer,* xx men of armes, xx archers. 

The Bysshop of Deverwik,4 cam after the ordenance was made with 
men of armes, archers. 


And [then]* there wer ij Wynges taken owte of the forsaid summe for 
the said Batell. 


In the ryghte Wynge. 
The Lorde of Cambrige, C men of armes, CC archers. 


q John de Roos. r John Beaumont, K.G. 
’ Robert Lord Willoughby of Eresby. t John Lord Lovel of Tichmersh, K.G. 
« William first Baron Botreaux, by writ. * Richard de St. Maur. 


y John Lord Devereux, K.G. 

z Sir Simon Burley, K.G. Warden of the Cinque Ports, and the tutor to the King in his 
minority: he was never a Peer of the reulm. 

« Henry Lord Ferrers of Groby. b Robert Lord Harington. 

© Apparently the uncle of Robert Earl of Oxford, to which title he eventually succeeded. 

4 Alexander Neville, brother of John Baron Neville, who is afterwards mentioned 
in the “ Ordinaunce.” ¢ Omitted in the copy in the Harleian MS. 369. f. 93. 
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Lorde John Lovell, 
Lorde William Botreaux, C men of armes, CC archers. 
Lorde Semor, 


Lord Willoughby, 1 men of armes, Ix archers. 


In the lefte Wynge. 


The Erle of Warwik, Cxl men of armes, iij C archers. 
The Erle of Stafforde, Cxx men of armes, CC archers. 
The Chanceller, lx men of armes, iiij** archers. 


In the Rierwarde. 
The Erle of Northumberland,‘ iijjC men of armes, four hundreth 


archers.* 
The Erle of Devonshire,® lx men of armes, Ix archers. 
The Lorde Nevyll,' CC men of armes. iij C archers. 
Sir Henry Percy,* C men of armes, C archers. 
Lorde Clifforde,'! 1x men of armes, xl archers. 
Lorde Souche of Haryngworth,™ xxx men of armes, xxx archers. 
Syr Ameri Saintamand," xvi men of armes, xxiiij archers. 
Lorde Berkeley,® xxiiij men of armes, xxx archers. 
Sir Thomas Percy,? 1x men of armes, lx archers. 
The Bisshopp of Duresme’ cam after the ordenance was made, with 


men of armes, archers. 
f Henry Percy. & Inthe Harleian MS. 369, three hundred archers. 
bh Edward Courtenay. i John Lord Neville, of Raby, K.G. 


k The renowned “ Hotspur,” son and heir of the Earl of Northumberland above- 
mentioned. 

! Roger Lord Clifford. m William le Zouche. 

» Almarick de St. Amand. © Thomas de Berkeley. 

p It is not certain whether this individual was Sir Thomas Percy, K. G. brother of the 
Earl of Northumberland mentioned above, and who, in 1897 was created Earl of Wor- 
cester ; or, Sir Thomas Percy of Atholl, Knt. second son of the said Earl of Northum- 
berland. 4 John Fordham. 
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The ordenance [made ]* of the astate for Furiours.* 
Fyrste, the Cunstable and Marshall without any moo [for them].* 
For the Kynges baiier, i. 
For the Duke of Lancastre, i. 
For ij wynges of the Kynges battaill, i. 
For other noble men of the Kynges battaill, ij. 
For the thirde battaill, ij. 


r Omitted in the copy in the Harleian MS. 369, f. 93>. * Query Harbingers. 
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Ill. Instructions given by King Henry the Eighth to John 
Becket the Usher, and John Wrothe the Sewer of his Cham- 
ber, relative to their Journey into Cornwall, for the purpose 
of inquiring into the Conduct of William Kendall. Com- 
municated by Harris Nicovas, Esq. F.S. A. 
in a Letter to Henry Exuis, Esq. F. R. S. Secretary. 


Read 23rd November 1826. 


Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
MY DEAR SIR, June 26, 1826. 

AS the copy which I have the honour to enclose, of the Instructions 
given by Henry the Eighth to John Becket the Usher, and John 
Wrothe the Sewer, of his Chamber, relative to their journey into 
Cornwall, for the purpose of inquiring into the conduct of William 
Kendall, presents a curious example of the system of espionage which 
that monarch occasionally adopted, and at the same time establishes 
an historical fact which has, it is believed, hitherto rested on con- 
jecture, it may, in the absence of more important matter, be deemed 
sufficiently interesting to be communicated to the Society. 

John Becket was a member of a family of that name which was then 
seated at Carturther near Liskeard in Cornwall; and John Wrothe 
was probably descended from the house which Lysons* states to 
have married one of the co-heiresses of Suleny in the reign of Henry 
the Fifth, for I have not found any other mention of the name of 


® Hist. of Cornwall, p. 245. 
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Wrothe by either of the writers on Cornwall: nor does it occur in the 
Heralds’ Visitations of that county or of Devon, though a family of 
the name of Worth was then seated in Devonshire. 

William Kendall, into whose domestic establishment so rigorous a 
scrutiny was commanded, was, it is supposed, the second son of Nicholas 
Kendall, of Pelyn in Cornwall, Esquire, who having married Temper- 
ance, the daughter of William Way, of Lostwithiel, Esquire, seated him- 
self in that town; and by whom, who died aged, in 1579, he had a 
numerous issue. The ground upon which the William Kendall named 
in this document is identified with the individual just described, is, 
that he is the only person of the baptismal name of William who 
occurs in the pedigrees of that ancient family, and as it is manifest, 
from the “ Instructions,” that he was considered to have had an ex- 
tensive household, the following remark by Carew, seems extremely 
likely to have referred to the object of the King’s displeasure : 

“ Mr. William Kendall's hospitality while he lived, and here kept 
house, deserves a special remembrance ; because for store of resort, 
and frankness of entertainment, it exceeded all others of his sort.” 

None of the numerous historians of Cornwall have noticed any pro- 
ceedings of a political nature in which a William Kendall was con- 
cerned ; hence we can only surmise from the reference to the Marquess 
of Exeter in the “ Instructions,” that he was suspected of being con- 
nected with a conspiracy to place that nobleman on the throne. 

It is, however, in relation to the unfortunate Marquess of Exeter 
that these “ Instructions” derive their chief claim to attention. In the 
description of that document in the Harleian Catalogue, it is suggested 
that by the expression “‘ Lord Marquess,” ‘“ Henry Pole Marquess of 
Montacute” was meant; but this idea 1s proved to be unfounded by the 
fact that Henry Pole never was a Marquess. 

Henry Courtenay Marquess of Exeter, was the son of Katherine 
Plantagenet, youngest daughter of Edward the Fourth, and was conse- 


b Survey of Cornwall, edit. 1811, p. 323. 
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quently first cousin to Henry the Eighth. His illustrious descent 
always rendered him the object of his Sovereign’s suspicion, though at 
an early period of his life he was frequently distinguished by his regard ; 
but, as an elegant writer,° speaking of the Marquess, has justly observed, 
‘*the favour of Henry was the prelude to disgrace ; his disgrace was 
the signal of death ;” and in the year 1539 this ill-fated nobleman was 
beheaded upon a charge of having combined to raise Reginald Pole to 
the Throne. Such is the outline of his career ; and though every writer 
has considered that his only crime was his proximity in blood to the 
Crown, I am not aware that any attempt was ever considered to have 
been made to place it upon his head; or that Henry’s fears were dis- 
played in so manifest a character as they are exhibited to us in his 
instructions to Becket and Wrothe. That they were without founda- 
tion, so far as the Marquess was personally concerned, seems to be the 
opinion of historians, whose concurrent testimony in his favour jus- 
tifies the remark of the author who has been cited, that “ of the vic- 
tims of the jealous tyrant, the Marquess of Exeter is one of the most 
noble and guiltless.” ¢ 

Unfortunately there is no date to the ‘‘ Instructions ;” and it can 
therefore only be surmised when they were issued, which, their contents, 
induce me to consider was not many years before Courtenay’s execu- 
tion in 1539. 

It is necessary to observe, that in the transcript of the “ Instruc- 
tions” in the Museum, the following notes occur between the third and 
fourth articles : 

quinterell 
Hares to be taken, 
Thomas Arundell to bring him up, 
S* William Courtenay, 
S* Thomas Denys to take them.” 
It is scarcely possible that these Memoranda could have formed part 


¢ Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 4 Ibid. 
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of the original, and it is difficult to account for their introduction in the 
copy: for though it is known that a Sir Thomas Arundel of Lanhearne 
in Cornwall was arrested, and subsequently beheaded in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, it does not elsewhere appear that he had been 
previously accused of any offence. Sir Thomas Denys there mentioned 
was doubtless Sir Thomas Dennis of Devonshire, who is commemo- 
rated by Prince in his “* Worthies of Devon :” he was a Privy Councillor 
to Henry the Eighth, and is stated to have largely enjoyed his confi- 
dence and favour, but as he lived until 1602, no conclusion can be 
formed as to the date of the article which is the subject of my consi- 
deration ; nor is any light thrown on the point by the biographers of Sir 
William Courtenay. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 


To Hewry Extis, Esq. 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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24 Instructions given by Henry the Eighth 


[From the Harleian MS. 296, f. 35 b.]} 


Instructions given by the Kings Highness to his trusty and well- 
beloved servants John Becket, Gentleman, Usher of his Grace's 
Chamber, and John Wrothe, Sewer of the same, whom his Highness 
now sendeth unto the parts of Cornwall, for these purposes ensuing : 


First, His Highness’ pleasure and commandment is, that the said 
John Becket and John Wrothe taking with them all such letters as be 
directed to the gentlemen of those parts to whom the Kings Highness 
hath written for the better conducting of such matters to effect, as by 
these Instructions be remitted unto them, shall repair into the said 
parts, not as being thither sent for the compassing of any matter to them 
committed, but as to visit their friends and pass their time with the 
same in that country, using themselves after such secret fashion and 
manner as they be not espied to intend any purpose other than as before 
expressed. 

Secondly, The said Usher and John being thus amongst their friends 
in that country, shall secretly inquire of the demeanour of William Ken- 
dall, and after what sort he doth behave himself there, and shall also 
deliver the King’s Highness letters to John Thomas, Serjeant at the 
Arms, whom his Highness for the confidence and trust he hath in the 
said John Thomas, hath appointed in like manner, as well generally as 
severally according to the purport of these instructions, to inquire of 
the said Kendall, and jointly with his Highness’ said servants to accom- 
plish all such things as be in these Instructions contained. 

Thirdly, They shall inquire what number of servants the said 
Kendall doth commonly keep in his house, and of what ability, land, 
substance, or friendship, his is of in those parts. 

Fourthly, What number of servants the said Kendall hath belong- 
ing unto him, not being daily in his house, and of what sort they be, 
and if he have any such. 

Fifthly, Whether the said [Kendall] have retained any man in the 
country thereof late, and how many, and to what intent it is bruited 
that he hath retained the same. 
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Sixthly, If the said Kendall have retained any man there to be 
ready at an hour’s warning, and what words he hath used to them at 
the retaining of the same. 

Item, Whether there be any bruit in the country that my Lord 
Marquess shall be heir apparent or no; and knowing of any such, to 
inquire of what ground or occasion they have spoken the same, and 
from whom such words ..... . . at the first should arise. 

Item, Whether any of my Lord Marquess’ servants have bruited 
him to be heir apparent, or have at any time reported that he should at 
length wear the garland, or uttered any such like words. And theKing’s 
Highness pleasure and commandment is, that the said Usher Becket, and 
John Wrothe, shall enter into a Book all such things as shall come to 
their knowledge touching the articles before expressed, which book 
may purport what they be that have so spoken, how they spake, and 
upon what occasions, where, and how often, with such other circum- 
stances as may be gathered of any such words or conjectures. 

Item, In case the said Usher and John shall, after their being in 
those parts four or five days, understand that the said William Kendall 
is not yet apprehended or taken, they shall then secretly deliver the 
King’s letters directed to the gentlemen of the country for the appre- 
hension and taking of him, and the same so being taken, to see surely 
conveyed to the King’s Highness wheresoever his Grace shall then be ; 
and furthermore, if in the inquiring of this matter they shall under- 
stand of any person or persons which have notably intromitted 
themselves in this matter, or whom they shall by good likelihood and 
words judge to be such a one as can, if he were well examined, declare 
and open more of this matter, then they shall in like manner cause the 
said person or persons to be apprehended and taken, and surely con- 
veyed with diligence to the King’s Highness, forseeing that after the 
apprehension of the said William or any other there be not only any 
manner [of } person, whatsoever he be, suffered to speak with them or 


any of them, but that they be so ordered as one of them speak not with 
another. 
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IV. decount of the Remains of a Roman Bath near Stoke in 
Lincolnshire : by Evmuxp Turnor, Esq. R. and A. SS. 


Read 9th June 1825. 


MR. Nichols, in his History of Leicestershire, mentions some Roman 
ruins near Stoke, in Lincolnshire, which were visible in 1670. Being 
in company with Sir Charles Broke Vere, and having this intimation 
of Mr. Nichols’s in our minds, we dismounted at some rough ground 
in the hamlet of North Stoke, where there had evidently been buildings, 
and my friend soon found a piece of tile, which led to the discovery of 
Ktoman Baths and very slight vestiges of a Villa. 

In order to have a clear notion of their situation, other Roman works 
and villas, within six miles, are here laid down, and briefly noticed. 

It is observable that the Ermine-street, one of the four great military 
toman roads, re-enters Lincolnshire at South Witham, and takes a north- 
ward direction to Cold Harbour, Bayard’s leap (viarum lapis), and so on 
to Lincoln and Winteringham. This road passes within half a mile to the 
eastward of the villas at Steanby, Stoke, and Great Ponton. Salter’s-gate, 
a road formerly used for the conveyance of salt from the sea-side to the 
midland counties, pronounced by Dr. Stukeley to be Roman, branches 
out from the Foss, and in a north-east direction passes the Witham at 
Salter's-ford, intersects the Ermine-street at Cold Harbour, and pro- 
ceeds by Bridgend causeway, a Roman work, to the eastern coast of 
Lincolnshire ; near this last-mentioned road the villas at Denton and 
Haseby are situated. 

As the Romans rewarded their Legionaries with grants of land, we 
here see the choice of situation made by some of the officers of the 
Roman army. In speaking of the Denton villa, Dr. Stukeley says, 
““we may well commend the wisdom and good taste of the builder, 
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who contrived so well for security and pleasure. ‘The country here- 
abouts has always, and deservedly, been reckoned the Montpelier of 
England ; for water, wood, heath, and prospect it may be thought the 
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Frescati.*. The Doctor gives nearly the same description of the coun- 
try between Colsterworth and Grantham, in his letter to Dr. Mead® 
describing Woolsthorpe, the place that produced the greatest ornament 
of human nature, Newton: thus we are enabled to record in the same 
page the man, the tendency of whose discoveries and writings has been 
to dispel the remains of that cloud of darkness and superstition which 
covered this region in former times. 

The villa in Denton, of which Dr. Stukeley sent a description to the 
Royal Society,° was discovered in 1727. “ The building was placed 
parallel with the four quarters of the heavens, within a bow’s-shot of 
the Salter’s-gate road, upon very high ground, and seems to have been 
a summer villa, where on one side they were entertained with travellers 
going the road, and on the other, they had a most noble prospect north- 
ward, of considerable extent. The walls of a very large room, about 
thirty feet both ways, were traced ; but being so near the surface, not 
above a foot and a half deep, and having been ploughed over time out 
of mind, the major part was destroyed.”¢ One piece of pavement was 
entire, thirty feet long and six feet broad, made of red, white, and blue 
tessere. This was engraved to accompany Dr. Stukeley’s paper in the 
‘Transactions. In 1800 Mr. William Fowler, in his endeavours to ex- 
plore this pavement, discovered another near it, a beautiful pattern 
eight feet square; both of which he has engraved and coloured for his 
large work. ‘This is on the estate of G. Gregory, Esq. 

The villa at Haseby, similarly situated with that at Denton with re- 
spect to the Salter’s-gate road, and commanding an extensive view of 
the country about Boston haven, was discovered in 1818. The walls of 
five distinct apartments were laid open, pieces of stucco of various 
colours, broken glass, tessera of different sizes, and some coins, were 
found amongst the rubbish. About seventy yards lower down the hill 


® Phil. Trans. vol. xxxv. p, #28. b Turnor’s Grantham, p. 174. 
© Phil. Trans. vol. xxxv. p. #28. d Ibid. 
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were discovered the remains of an hypocaust and baths, also the foun- 
dations of five apartments, and circular pipes to convey water. From 
the appearance of the ground, the buildings might have extended over 
several acres. The remains, with part of a tesselated pavement, are 
etched and coloured by Mr. William Fowler. This is on the estate of 
the Earl Brownlow. 

The Steanby villa was discovered in 1815 by some labourers em- 
ployed in getting stone to repair the old post road; they struck upon 
walls which, being followed, by the direction of the Rev. G. Osborne, 
Rector of Steanby, part of a Roman villa was brought to view ; also the 
remains of an hypocaust, and a passage paved with tesserw; but the 
depredations committed on the little that was found, put a stop to the 
proceedings. This is on the estate of the Earl of Harborough. 

The Great Ponton villa was found in 1823; a handsome tesselated 
pavement, twelve feet square, was opened to view ; the tessere half an 
inch square, red, white, and blue; it was soon after covered down again 
and the herbage restored. It is remarkable that this villa and those at 
Steanby and North Stoke are all situated near and on the west side of 
the river Witham, and each of them on the north side of ancient roads 
leading directly to the Ermine-street, from a quarter to half a mile dis- 
tant. This is on the estate of Lord Huntingtower. 

The vestiges of the North Stoke villa are so very slight, that although 
parts of foundations of Roman workmanship were laid open, yet nothing 
satisfactory could be made out. Of the Bath near this villa, a Plan 
and Description are here subjoined, from the pen of Colonel Sir Charles 
Broke Vere, K. C. B. &c. &c. This is on the estate of E. Turnor, Esq. 
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30 Pan of the Batu as opened at Nortu Stoke, in November 1824. 
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i , This building appears to have been divided into eight or nine 
ea) chambers. That marked A was the Hypocaustum, and over it, it is 
7 supposed, was the Sudatorium, but the floor of the sudatorium can be 
| ! traced only in the ruins of the tiles and cement which formed it, and 
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by the tessere which perhaps belonged to the tesselated pavements 
with which it was ornamented. The parts marked B are piers raised 
about three feet above the floor of the hypocaustum, which sup- 
ported the floor of the chamber above it. The floor of the hypocaus- 
tum is of cement, of lime mixed with powdered brick. The passage 
BBB in the circular part of the hypocaustum, is in parts much blackened, 
as tiles, making fragments of flues, full of ashes, are found in this 
passage. 

The walls of the building are generally of stone, though bricks are 
inserted in some parts. 

The passage C, which is about one foot above what may have been 
the level of the floor of the sudatorium, leads to the chamber D ; part 
of the passage has the remains of a tesselated pavement of yellow tes- 
sere, about one inch square. The chamber D is about three feet below 
the level of C; at E is the ruin of a sort of pier, about a foot and a half 
high, and at F appears to have been a square flue, which is blackened, 
and contains wood ashes. At GGG are square ducts or channels, pass- 
ing into other ducts which lead under the wall which separates D from 
H, and these ducts seem to extend under the floor of D towards the 
chamber A. 

I, seemed at first to form a distinct apartment, but no partition wall 
has been discovered to separate it from the hypocaustum A. The floor 
is on a level with that of A, and there appears to be a communication 
K with D, and also another communication with L; but these commu- 
nications are not on the level of the respective floors. The semicircular 
recess P is connected with the chamber I, but its floor is one foot 
lower. Its floor is of tiles laid on cement, but water prevented a satis- 
factory examination. The floors of D and I are of the same cement as 
the floor of the hypocaustum. 

The chambers MM are evidently Baths ; they are paved with tiles laid 
upon a thick floor of cement; the walls are drawn with cement, and 
have been coloured red. There is on the floor of each a margin of 
cement, about four inches by two, seemingly to secure the water from 
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finding its way at the line of the joining of the walls with the pavement. 
At the west end of these Baths are steps, from one foot to ten inches 
deep. The apartment N is but little opened; it seems also to belong to one 
of the Baths M, and with it to form one large apartment ; its pavement 
has been of yellow one inch tessere; some remain. As no flues have 
been discovered connected with these Baths, it is not supposed that the 
water used in them was heated. A channel CC runs along the side of 
one of these Baths, but whether it was filled with cement, or used for a 
pipe or channel, is matter of conjecture. The chamber L has been ex- 
amined, but nothing discovered to lead to any idea of the uses to which 
it was applied. The apartments H and O have not been fully exa- 
mined, but the floor of O appears to have been of cement, and through 
the ducts GGG are seen square piers of masonry, like those marked B ; 
they are quite white, and bear no stain of smoke or fire; it is supposed 
that they support the floor of H. 

At QQQ has been a way or passage on the level of C, and paved 
with yellow one inch tessere ; some remain; but this has not been com- 
pletely examined. 

At dd, in the semicircular recess, is a small vent or loop-hole lined 
with cement. It is supposed that the entrance to the building was by 
the chamber O. 

In the excavation, many tiles and bricks have been found of differ- 
ent forms and sizes;* a quantity of cement also, some in large masses, 
generally of lime mixed with powdered brick ; a variety of tessere, of 
red, blue, yellow, and white; stone, or cement, from one inch to half 
inch square ; many fragments of earthen ware, of black, red, and yellow 
pottery; and also of yellow ware blackened or covered with a red 
crust. At +, on the semicircular recess, was found in the rubbish, a 
human skeleton complete: and at ¢ on the outside of the wall, the skull 
and part of another skeleton. 

At R, the wall has not been sufficiently followed to show to what it 
may belong; within it is found a black, soft, and oozy soil. 

¢ See Plate I. 
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V. Sir Gilbert Talbot’s Narrative of the Earl of Sandwich’s 
Attempt upon Berghen in 1665 : Communicated by Henry 
Exuis, Esq. ina Letter to the Right Honourable the Earw 
or AperDFEN, K. T. President. 


Read 14th December 1826. 


British Museum, December 14, 1826. 
MY LORD, 


ON the last evening of the Society's meeting I had the honor to 
communicate to your Lordship a Narrative of the Venetian tender of 
Assistance to King Charles the First in his Civil Wars, written by Sir 
Gilbert Talbot. I have now the honor to lay before the Society an- 
other Narrative by the same hand, relating to the unfortunate Attempt 
upon the Dutch Ships in the Harbour of Berghen in Norway, by a 
Detachment from the Earl of Sandwich’s Fleet, in 1665. A copy of it 
is preserved in the Harleian Manuscript, N° 6859. It shows very distinctly 
with whom the scheme of seizing the Dutch ships originated, and gives 
the true history of a defeat which has been represented in different lights 
by our Historians, of whom Hume is probably the most at fault. He 
ascribes to the King of Denmark a larger share of perfidy than was his 
due. 

Even Pepys, the Secretary of the Admiralty, does not appear to have 
been informed of the circumstances which led to, and caused the failure 
of the Attempt. He merely says in his Diary, under August 19% 1665, 
“ IT saw a letter from my Lord Sandwich to the Duke of Albemarle, and 
also from Sir W. Coventry and Capt. Teddiman, how my Lord having 
commanded Teddiman with twenty-two ships (of which but fifteen 


could get thither, and of those fifteen but eight or nine could come up 
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to play) to go to Berghen; where, after several messages to and fro 
trom the Governor of the Castle, urging that Teddiman ought not to 
come thither with more than five ships, and desiring time to think of it, 
all the while he suffering the Dutch ships to land their guns to the best 
advantage. Teddiman on the second presence, began to play at the 
Dutch ships (whereof ten East Indian men), and in three hours time 
(the Town and Castle, without any provocation, playing on our ships,) 
they did cut all our cables, so as the wind being off the land, did force 
us to go out, and rendered our fire-ships useless; without doing any 
thing, but what hurt of course our guns must have done them: we 
having lost five commanders, besides Mr. Edward Montagu, and Mr. 
Windham.” * 

Bishop Burnet, however, had certainly seen Sir Gilbert Talbot's Nar- 
rative. He has made use of as many particulars from it as fill a page 
and a half of the History of his own Time. The full detail of this 
Narrative is not unworthy of preservation in the Archeologia. 


I am, with great respect, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful and obliged servant, 
HENRY ELLIS. 


To the Right Hon. the Eart or Apenpeen, K. T. 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. 


*.* The transcriber of the Narrative in the Harleian Manuscript, has made a mistake in 
copying the name of Sir Thomas Teddyman, whom he, throughout, calls Sir Thomas 
Fiddleman: this, in editing the Narrative, has been corrected. 


® Pepys’s Diary, vol. i. p. 360. 
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A true Narrative of the Earl of Sandwich's Attempt upon Berghen 
with the English Fleet on the 3d of August 1665: and the Cause of 
his Miscarriage thereupon. 


Wuen his Majesty employed Sir Gilbert Talbot to the Danish Court, 
that King was pleased oft-times to discourse very freely with him; and 
particularly on the 14th of June 1665. Amongst other matters, he 
took occasion to complain of the sad condition wherein the Hollanders 
by their treacherous proceedings had involved him, by drawing the 
Swedish war upon him, on purpose that he might be necessitated that 
he might have recourse to them for supplies of money and shipping, 
that thereby they might get into their hands the Customs of Norway 
and the Sound, for their security. 

Sir Gilbert told his Majesty that if he would give him leave he would 
point him out a way whereby he should not only free himself from the 
bondage, but plentifully repair his condition. But withall he said, that 
he spoke as a private person devoted to his interest, not as a public 
Minister. 

His Majesty conjured him to tell him what he meant. He then said, 
that his Majesty had it in his own hands if he would make use of it ; but 
he still seemed not to understand, and desired Sir Gilbert to explain ; 
who then told him, that the Smyrna fleet, worth many millions, was 
within his net at Berghen ; that there were many rich West India ships 
besides ; and that they staid there in expectation of a double East India 
fleet, and De Ruyter, who was returned homeward with a very great 
spoil, having swept the Coast of Guinea. 

Sir Gilbert asked his Majesty why he would not make seizure of 
those ships within his harbour, before the Convoy came which they ex- 
pected? His Majesty answered that he wanted strength to do it. Sir 
Gilbert very well knew that, but expected it from his own mouth, that 
he might have occasion to lead him to his point; for having now in a 
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manner discovered that it was only want of power, that hindered his 
Majesty, he the more confidently replied that he doubted not but that 
the King his master would lend him forces to effect it ; but it would be 
reasonable, if his Majesty reduced them by his power, that he should 
participate equally of the profit. 

The King replied, that he would be content with all his heart to share 
equally with his Majesty. Sir Gilbert thereupon asked him if he would 
give him commission to propose the matter to the King his Master ? 
He said yes, most willingly : and desired him to do it with all speed 
and secrecy. 

Wherefore, on the 17th following, he proposed it in cypher to the 
Lord Arlington; who in his answer, dated the 30th of June, told him 
that he had imparted it to his Majesty, who very well approved what 
he had done, and commanded him to pursue it, promising that his Fleet 
should be ready to put it in execution. 

This letter came to Sir Gilbert on the 10th of July, and the same 
minute that he received it, he went to the Court and told the King that 
the King his master embraced the proposal, and gave him order to pro- 
ceed to an agreement with his Majesty about the particulars. 

Hanibal Sested (Grand Treasurer), General Sback, and the Premier 
Minister Gabel, were appointed Commissioners to concert with him 
the agreement and method of putting it in execution. But no Articles 
were to appear in writing, in regard of the tender nature of the affair, 
which was justifiable in the King of England, but not to be avowed by 
his Majesty of Denmark. 

All this while there were no news of De Ruyter, or the East India 
fleet, which was ordered to come home round Scotland. But on the 
20th of July the King of Denmark received several letters out of Nor- 
way, which brought intelligence that De Ruyter was upon the coast, 
and some ships came into Copenhagen which had spoken with him 
at sea. 

His Majesty sent presently to Sir Gilbert Talbot to acquaint him 
with the news, and desired him to transmit it with all speed to the Eng- 
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lish fleet; thereupon he immediately wrote to the Earl of Sandwich, 
and within two hours despatched his Secretary towards him. And be- 
cause he had no cypher with his Lordship he was forced to acquaint his 
Secretary with the whole matter, and refer his Lordship to his relation : 
but he, instead of finding his Lordship upon the Dogger-bank, fell into 
the Dutch fleet, and was carried away prisoner into Holland: yet dis- 
sembling his condition, and pretending that he was going to study at 
Leyden, he was released ; and came back overland to his master on 
the 20th. The same day that the King received the first news of De 
Ruyter, his Majesty wrote to his Vice-roy Guildenleu and General Ale- 
felt (Governor of Berghen), advising them to use all fair means to keep 
the Hollanders still in their harbours, and that they should by an ex- 
press understand the reason of it, in cypher, and withall receive instruc- 
tions how they were to proceed in order to his service. The Envoy 
likewise wrote to the Commander in Chief of the English. 

On the 24th his Majesty despatched the express with the Orders, 
and Sir Gilbert Talbot sent by the same express two letters, the one to 
be left with the Viceroy at Christiana, the other with General Alefelt 
at Berghen, to be by them conveyed to the Commanders in Chief of 
the English frigates as soon as they should arrive in either of their re- 
spective Ports, and under pretence of the Governor's enquiry what their 
purpose was; and desiring them not to act any hostility in their har- 
bours, these letters were to be slipt into their hands, and by them they 
would know what was capitulated betwixt the Danish King and him, 
which was, that the English should boldly assault their enemies in port 
(forasmuch as the Danes would make no resistance against them) under 
pretence of fear that the English, if provoked, might destroy their 
towns, and carry all away as their prize: but that a just account was to 
be kept in regard that the whole might not be diminished. For the 
King of Denmark was to have an equal share, for which he would rely 
on the King of England’s justice ; and since, for his honour’s sake, he 
would not openly assent to the seizure of them in his ports, the Com- 
manders (to blind the world) should storm high and pretend to be 
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greatly offended, but should equally seem to dread the provocation of a 
victorious Power (such as the English then was). 

On the 26th of July Sir Gilbert Talbot received a letter from the 
Earl of Sandwich by Mr. Worden (dated the 17th), wherein his Lordship 
desired Sir Gilbert to send him word by the same messenger how they 
had agreed the matter, that he might act accordingly. 

Sir Gilbert Talbot found by his Lordship’s letter that he had acquainted 
Mr. Worden with the whole design, although it was earnestly desired 
that (for the honour of the King of Denmark) it might be imparted to 
as few as the nature of the employment would bear. The Earl's excuse 
for that communication was that he had no cypher with Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, and durst not intrust the matter to paper. But by his Lordship’s 
favour, if he had well considered, he might have had a counterpart of 
the Envoy’s cypher with either of the Secretaries ; and it was no less 
strange that he should forget to ask, than for the Secretaries to offer the 
cypher in such a tender case; but this was not the greatest of his 
Lordship’s miscarriages. For the same minute that Mr. Worden left 
him, his Lordship weighed anchor, and stood over for the coast of Eng- 
land to meet a squadron that came out to join him, and as soon as he 
met that squadron, he steered his course for Berghen. 

The Catch that landed Mr. Worden in the Elbe was commanded back 
(as soon as she had put him on shore) to follow the Fleet (an ill sign that 
the Earl expected to understand the articles by the return of Mr. Wor- 
den), and where then was the necessity of acquainting him with the 
main design? 

Hereupon, Sir Gilbert Talbot went immediately with Mr. Worden to 
Elsineur in hopes to waft him from thence, but could meet with no 
opportunity to send him in quest of the Earl; for no Danish vessel 
would adventure upon a wandering undetermined voyage to seek a fleet 
at sea; nor could Sir Gilbert Talbot buy a small vessel in all that part, 
although he employed an industrious English merchant about it. 

At length, on the 2d of August, Captain Motham’s frigate, having 
lost the fleet, came by chance into the Sound, and dropped anchor under 
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Cronenburg Castle. Sir Gilbert Talbot sent for the Captain on shore, 
and told him that it would be an acceptable service to the King if he 
would speedily convey Mr. Worden to the fleet. He presently took 
him on board, and weighed anchor the next morning. But the same 
day that the frigate set sail out of the Sound didthe English fleet assault 
the enemy’s ships at Berghen, according as Mr. Worden had before told 
Sir Gilbert Talbot that the Earl intended to do, and that he would not 
stay for an answer from him, but fall on it, if he found the Dutch fleet 
there. 

This was so contrary to the advertisement that Sir Gilbert received 
out of England (that the Lord Admiral was commanded not to stir from 
the Dogger-bank with his fleet till he understood from Sir Gilbert in 
what manner it was resolved he should proceed) ; so contrary to what 
his Lordship wrote he was ordered to do (and therefore desired Sir Gil- 
bert to speed his messenger back to him); so contrary to vulgar reason, 
that since he understood that the convoy had articled the method with 
the Danish King’s Commissioners, he should rush upon the design be- 
fore he knew what the agreed terms were; nay, so contrary to duty, 
that he should dare to act contrary to his Majesty's precise orders, 
whereof he could not pretend ignorance, for he confessed them in his 
letter to Sir Gilbert Talbot; and there was then so great a necessity 
that he must speedily understand from Sir Gilbert the terms of the agree- 
ment; that Mr. Worden (then a very young man) must needs be made 
a participant of the whole affair, wherein the honour of the Danish King 
was so nicely concerned. Yet did his Lordship contradict himself ap- 
parently when he commanded the immediate return of the shallop, which 
ought to have been left to bring Mr. Worden back to him. 

From hence it was apparent that his Lordship had a mind to seem to 
pursue orders (therefore Mr. Worden was sent), but a resolution to dis- 
obey them (because Mr. Worden was not expected back). 

When Sir Gilbert Talbot saw this proceeding of the Admiral’s, he prog- 
nosticated to Mr. Worden the miscarriage of the whole affair, because 
the orders which went away in cypher from Copenhagen on the 24th of 
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July could not possibly be so soon arrived at Berghen, in regard that 
the journey is ten (at the least), and usually twelve days by land. 

But the Viceroy, who resided at Christiana, received his orders 
sooner, and in obedience thereunto sent out two galliots to find the 
English Fleet and advertise them what agreement was made by the 
Envoy, &c. but missed them: for they had shaped their course for 
Berghen. 

The Governor of Berghen, when he heard the English fleet was riding 
without the rocks, began to fear least they might hastily fall upon the 
Dutch, before his orders and instructions came how to govern himself 
in that weighty affair. He therefore sent one Mr. Tolner to them (a 
gentleman of great trust and confidence, and one who spoke English), 
to desire them not to offer any violence to the port yet, for reason 
which they might easily conjecture, but to stay the arrival of the post, 
which was expected within two or three days at the farthest ; till when 
he could not receive his particular directions: and in the mean time to 
disguise their stay, they might pretend to want fresh water and provi- 
sions from shore, wherewith he would give order they should be fur- 
nished. 

In return to this Sir Thomas Clifford was sent presently into the town 
to discourse the Governor who laid the matter plain before him. At his 
return to the fleet the Earl called a council of war to advise what was 
to be done. Therein the Envoy’s first letter to the Commander in Chiet 
was produced and read, in which the whole concertation betwixt the 
Danish Commissioners and him was in plain terms expressed, and a sig- 
nification of the orders which were upon the way to the Governor, di- 
recting how he was to govern himself when the English fell on. The 
Captains, animated with some froward councils, and the expectation of 
rich booties, were unanimously for falling upon the Dutch without any 
delay. They prefigured to themselves the facility of the enterprize, 
and disdained to wait the arrival of the Governor's orders. 

Sir Thomas Tiddiman thereupon went in with his squadron under 
the favour of a full gale: but when he came to the entrance of the port, 
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the wind chopt about, and he was forced to drop his anchor under the 
citadel, within half a musket-shot of their great guns. He there begun 
to pour out his great shot against the Holland ships in the harbour, and 
did much spoil amongst the houses in the Town, and slew some of the 
inhabitants. 

The Castle seeing this hostility offered in the King’s Chamber, and 
not having as yet received the particular directions from his Majesty 
how to behave themselves, discharged fiercely upon the English, dis- 
abled divers frigates, and killed many officers and mariners. 

The frigates had dismounted all the guns upon the small fort that 
stood above, but the citadel stood too low and close upon the water, 
that it made no shoot in vain, the Holland gunners being taken in to 
their assistance. 

Tiddiman having with this obstinacy ruined his squadron, and ready 
himself to sink, was forced at length to slip his cables, and fall off to the 
fleet, which lay still without the rocks. 

The Governor, under pretence of expostulation with the Admiral, 
why he would thus violate his master’s peace, sent Mr. Tolner to the 
fleet again, to tell them he had ruined their business by precipitation, 
and had forced him to do what was as much against his inclinations as 
he believed it to be against the mind of the King his master. But, if 
they would yet stay within the rocks, he would fish up all their anchors 
for them, furnish them with new cables for what were cut, and whatso- 
ever provisions they should want. 

When the whole work was (upon the 3d of August) thus destroyed 
by the impatience and rashness of the English Commanders, upon the 
4th of August the post came and brought the capitulated instructions. 
The Governor thereupon sent once more to Sir Thomas Clifford to 
come privately on shore, which he did; and the Governor, to demon- 
strate the real intentions of the King his master, showed him his orders 
decyphered; which were, that when the English fleet assaulted the 
Dutch ships in the harbour, the Governor should seem highly concerned, 
and storm ; yet not make any resistance from the Castles, but suffer the 
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quiet seizure of them by the English, under pretence of fear that if the 
forts shot, the English might be provoked to fire the town, which was 
not able to defend itself against them. But, withal he told him, that 
as it would have cost him his head if he had consented to the delivery 
of the Dutch into the English hands before his particular orders came, 
so, the case being now altered by the unwarrantable violence of the 
English, he could not, without the like danger of his head, execute the 
first orders till he had certified the alteration of the case, and received 
a confirmation of orders, which he did in no ways doubt but would in a 
short time come, if the English would have the patience to expect them ; 
and if the whole fleet did not think fit to stay, he desired them to leave 
but six frigates at the mouth of the harbour, and he would engage that 
the Dutch should not stir out till the fleet returned back to take them. 
But they were sullen, and went away without giving the Envoy a word 
or syllable of their miscarriage, or complaint against the Danish Go- 
vernor. Nor did the King of Denmark or Sir Gilbert Talbot know any 
thing of the arrival of the English or East India fleet at Berghen, but by 
the same express which brought news of the disaster, which so afflicted 
his Majesty of Denmark, that, for a month together he lookt Jike death, 
as well he might; for it is not probable that he will ever meet with such 
an opportunity to repair his condition. 

Thus much Sir Gilbert held himself bound in justice and honour to 
say at his return to the English Court for a vindication and proof of the 
King of Denmark's real intentions in that affair. 

As for the Envoy’s own part, it was such a fall of his hopes, and such 
a heart-breaking to him to find his beloved design so fatally defeated, 
that he thought he should not have been able to have out-lived it ; as 
despairing ever to meet with an occasion to render so eminent a service 
to his King and country. For, the loss of those several fleets and vast 
mass of wealth (such as no age ever saw together upon the sea) had 
brought the proud States upon their knees, and France would then have 
had small encouragement to undertake their support. 

Nevertheless, after all this, Sir Gilbert, by express command from 
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the King his master, was enjoined (much against his conscience) to 
expostulate with the King of Denmark and his Minister, first, why the 
orders were not sent sooner than the 24th from Copenhagen; and 
secondly, why they were not executed when they came. ~ 

To the first they answered, that they could not consult and conclude 
a matter of that nicety, and put the whole method of it into cypher 
sooner than they had done, and for that, they referred themselves to 
the English Envoy himself. They farther added, that the proper 
question ought to be, why the English Commanders were so precipitate, 
and not why the Danish Ministers were so slow ? 

To the second, they replied, that as the King should have required 
the head of Gen. Alefelt if he had acted without express orders (as the 
English very much importuned him to do), so likewise he could not 
justify himself upon his orders, after the English had battered the Town 
and Fort, without new authority from the Court, because the case was 
now quite altered by the hostile invasion of the English ; there being 
2,000 Hollanders landed in the town, and some put into the Citadel, 
nor would the inhabitants probably be induced to receive an enraged 
enemy, for now they could hardly account the English friends. And 
the Court pleaded that their Governor had pressed the English Cap- 
tains to leave but six of their frigates (as hath been said) at the mouth 
of the haven; and he engaged to keep the Hollanders in, against the 
power of the whole Dutch fleet, till new orders came from Denmark ; 
and that the English fleet might in the mean time refresh and refit 
itself, and return again to put the matter yet in execution. 

This (said the Danish King) was an offer bold enough to evidence 
the sincerity of him and his. But your English (said he) being con- 
scious to themselves that they had destroyed the design, and fearing 
least they might be called to an account for it, went away in high dis- 
content, as if they meant to charge the miscarriage (which wes due to 
their rashness alone) upon the failure of my officers. 

And most evident it is, that they used means at Court to have it so 
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believed, and this begat the severe Remonstrance which was afterwards 
published against the Danes. 

For His Majesty, taking the narrative from those that were most cul- 
pable, and had reason to make their own story fair, never examined Sir 
Gilbert Talbot at his return from Denmark concerning the matter, who 
(if examined) must have told his Majesty plainly that the Danes ob- 
served no less than four gross miscarriages in the Earl of Sandwich 
(which must be charged on the Commander in Chief, whatsoever infe- 
rior officer or instrument committed them) in the management of that 
affair. 

The Ist, that knowing the particulars agreed on betwixt the Danish 
King and the Envoy (or not knowing them), departing from the 
Dogger-bank contrary to express order before he did know them, and 
when he came before Berghen, not to be perswaded to suspend the 
assault till the Governor was authorised tamely to suffer them to be 
seized and carried away out of his master’s harbour, under pretence of 
fear that the English, if resisted, might be provoked to force, and fire 
the town. 

And édly, that if he was resolved to violate the agreement, why did 
he not at first goin with greater strength when the wind stood fair for 
him? 

Or 3d, why did he not land four or five thousand men on the back 
of the town, while Sir Thomas Tiddyman was engaged, which was easy 
for him to have forced, and necessary to have effected, because the 
Hollanders when they saw Tiddyman press so obstinately against them, 
began to shift all their money, jewels, richest and finest goods out of 
their ships into the town, with design to send them over land to 
Fleckero ? 

The 4th, that he would not expect the return of the post, with a re- 
petition of orders from Copenhagen, as the Governor had with very 
great importunity begged of him to do. 

But there was another consideration opposed this, for had the busi- 
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ness been retrieved by the after-compliance of the Danes, the first pre- 
cipitation of the Admiral, and his bold advisers would have been laid 
open to examination and censure, and the pretence of the Danish 
treachery would have vanished, whereon they were resolved to fix the 
miscarriage ; although it is most apparent to all men, that had the earl 
been so happy as to have avoided any one of the afore-mentioned over- 
sights, he could not, probably, have failed to carry his point; but either 
ambitious or covetous ends, or disobedience to his Majesty's orders, or 
breach of faith with the Danes, obstructed the success, and would not 
suffer the success to prosper. 

Sir Gilbert Talbot upon his return into England, expected every day 
when his Majesty would require from him an Account of that Affair; 
but his Majesty was silent, and for him to have started it would have 
looked like a persecution and charge upon those persons whom his 
Majesty was pleased not only to acquit, but to hold in high esteem. 

The Lord Chancellor, indeed, was pleased to ask Sir Gilbert one 
day what he thought to be the true reason of the miscarriage of the de- 
sign of Berghen ? 

He told his Lordship it was easier for those to answer that question 
who were in the councils of the Sea Officers ; as, for his own part, he 
was kept in ignorance of the complaint of their proceedings, except what 
he heard from the Danes, and the relation of Mr. Tolner who came 
some time after to Copenhagen. For not any one of the fleet took 
notice of him, to arm him with matter of complaint against the Danish 
Governor, or justification of their own proceedings. 

Yet, if he might be allowed the liberty of conjecture, he had very 
good reason to believe that avarice and emulation were two main 
causes of it (as he hath already intimated). 

The Ist, because if they took the prizes upon the Treaty, the Danes 
would inspect the bills of lading, and require a strict account of the 
whole cargoes, because the two Kings were to share equally, and there 
would then be no room for the Captains to plunder, whereas if they 
took it by storm they could give in what account they pleased. 
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The 2d, because if the fleet were to be delivered up to them upon 
the treaty of the Envoyé, they should lose the honor and reward of the 
service, which he apprehended some men thought too much for him to 
pretend to. 

The Chancellor conceived that those words were aimed too close at 
his Lordship, for he was conscious to himself that he endeavoured more 
than once, upon other occasions, to put Sir Gilbert into his Majesty’s ill 
opinion, and probably was not desirous to have him merit too much in 
this; for he made no reply, yet drew up the remonstrance against the 
Danish King, which was published without Sir Gilbert Talbot being so 
much as examined upon the particulars (very severely) charged upon 
the Danish King. 

When the Earl of Sandwich, or those at least who advised that fatal 
assault at Berghen (wherein his Majesty suffered as great damage both 
in his ships and men as in any one single fight with the Dutch), had 
procured the publication of the remonstrance against the Danes, they 
thought their own innocence sufficiently cleared by that bold recrimi- 
nation, and all further discourse of it was laid asleep till the Danish 
Embassador, Guldenlieu, came into England, who demanded private 
audience of the King to vindicate the reputation of his Master in the 
carriage of the design of Bergen, who lay under an obloquy by the 
English Remonstrance. 

The King told him he was content to hear him upon that particular, 
provided that Sir Gilbert Talbot might be by, to controll his assertions 
if need were; a day and hour were accordingly appointed to the Am- 
bassador, and Sir Gilbert was ordered to attend. 

The Ambassador discoursed at large, and gave a just and full Account 
of all Circumstances from the 1st to the last projection and consulta- 
tion of the design, to the unhappy miscarriage of it. 

When the K. had heard him out he seemed to be much surprised at 
his relation, and asked Sir Gilbert what he could say to all that. Sir Gil- 
bert answered that the best and safest Account that he could give was the 
notes which he had taken in writing from the 1st entrance into the dis- 
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course of that matter betwixt the K. of Denmarke and himself, to the 
fatal end of it, for he durst not trust a matter of that consequence to 
memory, whatever should be the issue of it ; since it was to pass through 
other hands, he “hought fit to have his Notes for the justification of his 
care and conduct, and presented to his Majesty the preceeding narra- 
tive, which he commanded him to read. 

When his Majesty had heard it, and found the Envoy's papers to 
agree in all circumstances with the account that the Ambassador had 
given of the whole business, he said, “ I find that Tiddyman hath been 
very much to blame in this matter, and that I have wronged my bro- 
ther of Denmark. But, by the grace of God, I will make him satisfac- 


tion.” 


It has been observed that the Danish King, in his serious Debates 
upon this affair, hath very much wondered what arguments were used 
(and by whom) that could have the proper power to induce His Majesty 
of England to assert the publication of so unkind a Remonstrance 
against him, since, in all probality, it must beget a reply, and such a one 
as must either, point blank, contradict the matter charged, or discover 
so much of the Design as might turn to the dishonour of both Kings. 

If, said he, His Majesty's end was to excuse the violation of the 
Danish port, by showing to the world, that it was done with the King’s 
privacy and consent, the matter might have been better palliated than 
by discovering the combination ; for either the Earl of Sandwich acted 
expressly against His Majesty's orders, or Sir Thomas Tiddyman against 
his Lordship; or the one or the other had commission to proceed as 
they did. In the first case, their disobedience would have deserved 
the most severe punishment that could be inflicted; on the other 
hand, although His Majesty had directed the Earl to proceed as he 
did, or the Earl Sir Thomas Tiddyman, or either of them had a latitude 
left, to them at least to proceed; yet since they both were unsuccessful 
through rashness, or other ill conduct, His Majesty might fairly have 
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disavowed them, and have counterfeited a short displeasure against 
them which would have saved the Honour of both Kings, And no 
subject is too big to suffer (although undeserved) his Prince’s seeming 
discountenance, when reason of State and good policy require it. 

As to the loyalty of the Design, which some men have undertaken 
to censure, His Majesty of England was excusable before the whole 
World, if he made use of any politic means to humble his insolent and 
ungrateful enemies. 

Peradventure, it may not be altogether so easy to justify the King of 
Denmark, although it may be argued to be a just retaliation of fraudu- 
lent design upon tlie encroaching Hollanders, who had (as hath been 
said) by wile, engaged that King in a War with the Crown of Sweden, 
and got the seizure of all his revenues in Norway and the Sound into 
their hands, (which are the chief, nay almost the sole branches of the 
Crown revenue,) for a security of what they had furnished him withal to 
maintain it. And so entirely were the Hollanders in possession of all 
this, that it depended almost upon their courtesy, whether or no they 
would be brought to any liquidation of accounts. 

As for the Envoy’s own excuse, for the first proposal of the matter, 
he hath this to say, 


Dolus an Virtus, quis in hoste requirat ?” 


Nothing could make it unlawful but want of success. 
GILBERT TALBOT. 
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VI. Observations upon four Mosaic Pavements discovered in the 
County of Hants; by Sir Ricuarp Cort Hoare, Bart. 
R.S. and 8. A. ina Letter to Nicuoras Esq. 
S. Secretary. 


Read 15th February 1827. 


Stourhead, January 1827 
DEAR SIR, 
AS every circumstance relating either to British or Roman Antiquities 
must be interesting to your Society, I beg leave to transmit to you some 
account of four Mosaic Pavements discovered in the county of Hants; 
and which, I believe, have not yet been described in the Archeologia. 

It is well known, that such relics of the Romans in our Island have 
been too often; unfortunately destroyed immediately after their disco- 
very but I have great satisfaction in saying, that four of these Pave- 
ments have been preserved by the proper care bestowed on them by 
their present proprietors. And to ensure their future memory, I have 
had very accurate drawings made of all of them. 

But before I give a description of these Pavements, it is necessary 
that I should state the situations in which they are found. 

After the long residence of the Romans in our Island, it is naturally 
to be supposed that, when domesticated with the Britons, they would 
have their places of country residence, and that they would fix them, 
as in modern days, at a short distance from the great Roman causeways, 
as we do from the modern turnpike roads; and in such situations we 
generally find them. 


PAVEMENT AT THRUXTON, 


The first I have to record, is the one at Thruxton in Hants, situate 
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at a short distance on the left of the great turnpike road between Am- 
bresbury and Andover. 

I consider it as a Temple dedicated by the nation of Bodeni to the 
Heathen God Bacchus, which is evident by the effigy of the God in its 
central compartment; and I do not think it to have been a Villa, as no 
adjacent apartments have been found. But the most important part 
of this discovery, is the inscription, which is fortunately entire on the 
upper side, but defective on the lower. In the former we have the au- 
thor, and the nation by which this temple was dedicated : 

Quintus Natauius Natalinus et Bodeni. 

But as the V and O are the only letters remaining at the bottom, I 
must be allowed to supply them with “ Hoc templum [Baccho sa- 
crum] voto posuerunt”—or ‘‘ex voto.” We must here observe that this 
nation was distinguished in ancient records, by the title of Dobuni ; of 
whom we have the following account in the last edition (1809) of 
Richard of Cirencester De situ Britannia, page 46. 

“ The Dobuni, styled by Dio Boduni, were bounded on the west by 
the Severn, on the south by the Thames, on the east by the Charwell, 
and on the north by the Carnabii; and their cities were Saline (Droit- 
wich), Branogena (near Lentwardine), on the left of the Sabrina 
(Severn), Alauna (Alcester), and the most venerable of all, Corinium 
(Cirencester). 

This Roman Pavement was discovered in a field at Thruxton, in the 
year 1823, at a short distance on the left of the turnpike road leading to 
London. The more ancient Roman causeway was on the right, and 
was called the Port-way: it led from Sorbiodunum (Old Sarum) to 
Vindomis (Finkley farm), and from thence to Calleva (Silchester). A 
little beyond Andover, it was traversed by another Roman causeway, 
leading from Venta Belgarum (Winchester) to Cunetio (Milden-hall on 
the river Kennet, near Marlborough), but we do not find the Iter from 
Salisbury to Silchester complete either in Antonine or Richard. 

Having examined this interesting pavement with much delight, and 
had an excellent drawing made of it, I sent the following short de- 
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scription of it to the Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, who printed 
it in September 1823 : 

“ This pavement, though small in its proportions, and consisting only 
of one room, is truly deserving of the attention of every lover of Roman 
antiquity. It is in a tolerable state of preservation, except at one of 
the lower corners. It represents a circle within a square. Each angle 
is decorated by ahead. In the central compartment is the figure of 
Bacchus seated on a leopard, holding a cup in bis right hand and a 
thyrsus in the left, the top of which is broken off; in another circle are 
eight other heads of a smaller size, each having a cap or helmet on his 
head; the remainder of the circles and square are filled up with ara- 
besques of various designs. But the most curious part of this Mosaic 
is the inscription designating its founders, and its orthography, in black 
and red alternate letters ; but it is to be regretted that a part only of 
two letters, viz. V and O are visible at the bottom ; otherwise we should 
probably have been informed of its dedication, though I have no doubt 
of its having been dedicated to Bacchus.” 

Now, as the whole of this Roman relic seems to have been confined 
to one square apartment, I think we may conclude that it was a Temple 
dedicated to the deity, and not a Villa; for on digging all around it, 
no foundations of other adjacent buildings were found, nor any of the 
other concomitants. On the north side of this building were found 
several graves, in which five skeletons were discovered, one of which 
had his legs crossed, like the Knights Templars of more modern times. 
This circumstance corroborated my conjecture of its having been a 
Temple, whither the religio loci induced peuple to have their bones 
deposited, as we find attested by the numerous sepulchral barrows 
around Stonehenge and Abury. It must be observed that the ceme- 
teries were commonly situated on the north side. The coins found, 
were principally of the Constantines and the Lower Empire. 

Few similar discoveries have been fortunate enough to find so warm 
a patron as Mr. Noyes, the owner of the field, who, at a considerable 
expence, has erected a very substantial building over the pavement, and 
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has also had a very correct drawing made of it on a large scale, by a 
most ingenious artist, Mr. John Lickman of Hatherden School near 
Andover, who has engraved and printed in colours a very correct deli- 
neation of it. 

At a short distance north of Thruxton there is a place bearing the 
name of Redenham, the seat of Sir John Pollen, where remains of a 
very extensive Roman villa have been discovered, but not as yet.suf- 
ficiently investigated, for only plain white tessere have been found. It 
is unfortunately situated in three arable fields, where, I fear, the plough 
has committed much damage. 

It must be observed that both Thruxton and Redenham lie within a 
triangle formed by two Roman roads, between which there might pos- 
sibly have been a communication by means of a Via vicinalis. 

Note, in this line we find a place called Duck Street. 


PAVEMENTS AT BRAMDEAN. 


The second and third Mosaic Pavements which I have to describe, 
are situated at Bramdean near Alresford, in Hampshire, through which 
parish, or very near it, a Roman road must have passed, in its course 
from Venta Belgarum (Winchester) into the county of Surrey. The 
straight line of this road is very visible for a few miles out of Winches- 
ter, and as far as the direct line extends. Atthis spot the modern turn- 
pike diverges on the left to Alresford; but, on examining the map, 
you will find that if the usual straight line had been followed, it would 
have passed close to Bramdean. On inquiry, however, amongst the 
natives, I have never heard that any traces of it are at present visible. 

These fine Roman Pavements are now the property of William Green- 
wood, Esquire, of Brookwood, an estate purchased of the late Lord 
Malmesbury, and I am gratified in saying that the utmost attention has 
been paid to their ultimate preservation, by a substantial building 
erected over them, as a security from the inclemency of the weather. 
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This extensive Roman villa is situated on a gentle eminence, such as 
the Romans generally selected for their Stations and Residences, and 
presents a beautiful specimen of tessellated work, and more nicely ex- 
ecuted than many I have seen, dispersed over our Island. Two of the 
apartments deserve our attention : each decorated by historical subjects. 

The first that meets our eye on entering the covered building, repre- 
sents a square pavement with the angles cut off, in each of which was 
the representation of a vase; the central compartment was circular, 
with two intersecting squares within it; and within those squares is an 
octagon, in which is the head of Medusa. In the space between this 
circle and the outward square border were eight compartments of this 

) "| form, in each of which was the head of a Heathen 

' deity, of which four only remain perfect, viz. Venus 

/ with her glass; Neptune with his trident; Mercury 
| with his caduceus; Mars in armour, with his helmet 
/ | and spear. Parts of two more indicate Diana with 
her crescent, and Esculapius with his serpent. We may suppose that 
the two other compartments contained the figures of Jupiter and Juno. 

In the same line with the above, but somewhat separated, is another 
Mosaic pavement, of larger dimensions, and much richer in its decora- 
tions than the former; it was laid on piers, and the flues that warmed 


the apartment are still visible all around the room. It is composed of 


four intersecting squares; and in the centre is an octagon compart- 
ment, occupied by a design representing the story of Hercules and 
Anteus. In each of the four squares there is a head, placed within an 
octagon ; in two of the extreme angles are two vases; in the others 
arabesques ; and in the centres between the angles are vases and dol- 
phins. There are no appendages by which we are able to identify the 
four heads: but the central ornament so corresponds with the account 
given by Lempriere, in his Classical Dictionary, that I shall here tran- 
scribe it: 

** Anteus was a giant of Libya, son of Terra and Neptune. He was 
so strong in wrestling, that he boasted he would erect a temple to his 
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father with the skulls of his conquered antagonists. Hercules attacked 
him, and as he recovered new strength from his mother as often as he 
touched the ground, the hero lifted him up in the air and squeezed him 
to death in his arms.” 

In this attitude Hercules is seen lifting up Anteus from the ground, 
before he touched it to recover his strength, in presence of his mother 
Terra. 

These two pavements are far superior in their workmanship to many 
others in our Island; and are rendered doubly interesting, by show- 
ing the manner in which the Romans heated their rooms by means of 
flues, &c. 

The outward buildings attached to this Villa are very extensive, and 
the walls are badly built with flint, large Roman tiles, &c. At the 
extremity of the excavations is a very perfect little sudatory, with its 
flues, in their original situation; but no other Mosaic pavements had 
been discovered at the time I visited the spot. No inscriptions have 
been found ; and the coins are all of the Lower Roman Empire. 


ROMAN PAVEMENT AT CRONDALL. 


I shall now mention another Roman Pavement found also in Hamp- 
shire, at Crondall, a parish half-way between Farnham and Odiham. 
This I can describe only from a very fine and accurate drawing by Mr. 
Lickman, having never seen it; nor do I know of any decided Roman 
road that passed near it. 

The form of this pavement is square, and appears to be in a good state 
of preservation, Within two arabesque borders are six octagon com- 
partments filled up with various designs, and in the central one is a vase 
with two handles. It is a pretty pavement, but equal in no respect to 
the other three which I have described. 

Yours, &c. 
R. C. HOARE. 
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VII. Observations on several Monumental Stones in the North of 
Scotland. By Jams Locan, Esq. F.S. A. Edin. 


eet 15th February 1827. 
+ London, December 1826. 
SOME years since, I submitted to the inspection of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Drawings of fourteen stone Pillars or Obelisks in Aber- 
deenshire, all bearing curious figures in rude sculpture; at the same 
time the Society did me the honour to read a few remarks and conjec- 
tures which I ventured to annex, with a view to throw some light on the 
meaning and era of such relics. Since then, I have, through the Baron 
de Penhouet, who has distinguished himself by deep research in Druid- 
ical mythology, forwarded copies of those which represent the most re- 
markable sculpture, and particularly of one bearing an inscription in 
a character hitherto, it is believed, unknown, to the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Paris; from whom, it is to be hoped, these mysterious and 
symbolical vestigia will receive some elucidation. — 

Last year, having visited Scotland, I saw several of the same descrip- 
tion, and am now gratified by laying Drawings of them before the 
Society, accompanied with a few brief remarks offered with much diffi- 
dence. The Stone, N® 1,* was recently discovered prostrate, some feet 
under ground, in the high street of Elgin, in Morayshire, and is now 
placed against the wall of the church, near which it was found. By this 
position we are prevented from seeing the other face, which is also covered 
with much sculpture. The Stone at Mortlach, N* 2, stands near the 
ancient parish church, and the other is thrown over a small stream near 
the ruined kirk of Ruthven.» The two, N° 3,¢ are at Rhynie in Aber- 
deenshire. One was discovered in ploughing a field near the village ; 
the other is to be seen in the wall of a stable, having been taken from 
among the materials of a former School-house. The larger half, which 
I have endeavoured to restore, was not long since broken to pieces 
to be used in building. The two larger in the drawing, N* 4,4 are also 
at Rhynie, and the smallest of the two is supposed to commemorate the 

* See Pl. II. » Pl. IIL figs. 1, 2, and the stone at Ruthven, fig.3. ¢ PILIV. 4 Pl. V. 
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death of Lulach, son of Mac Beth, who was slain in 1057; but this is 
ill supported. Lulach fell in Essie, at that time a distinct parish, and a 
credible tradition points out the spot at Muldian, a short distance west 
of the vitrified hill fort of Noth. To this strong-hold he may have been 
retreating from Auchindoer, about three miles southward, where the 
battle with King Malcolm appears most probably to have taken place, 
and the etymology of the name,® as well as the numerous cairns, under 
one of which the intermediate small stone was discovered, counte- 
nance the opinion. This Prince was, besides, buried at Iona, and not 
therefore likely to have had a monument at this place.! The figure bears 
an oblong square shield, and carries what I should suppose to be one of 
the spears used by the ancient Britons and Scots Highlanders, to the end 
of which a ball was attached ; buta similar article is suspended from the 
neck. As the battle-axe appears thrown on the ground, perhaps this 
does not represent a military character. The two projections on the legs 
may indicate the termination of the hose or the bracce. At the bot- 
tom we perceive traces of a circular object introduced in many of these 
sculptures, and a representation, I am inclined to think, of the sacred 
circle, itself a symbol of the mundane globe. The lower figure on the 
other stone is very frequently seen on these mysterious remains. Mr. 
Davies, in his researches into the rites of Druidism, has perhaps found a 
true explanation of this symbol. He finds the figure on several British 
Coins," and perceives the symbol of Ceridwen, the Ceres of the Britons. 
She is described by Taliessin, the Welsh bard who flourished in the sixth 
century, and was himself initiated in the mysteries of Druidism, as being 
both like “ a proud mare,” and “a crested hen.” This mare, as may be 
seen in the coins, and these stones, was never represented with proper 
feet; and it seems to me that the singular termination of the legs has 

« “ The field of pursuit to utter destruction,” is the manyodiotion given to me by the 
clergyman of the parish, but it may also signify. “ the field of sorrow or anguish.” 

! The figure appears with large mustachios which seem to indicate a remote antiquity, 
as the Celta shaved all but the upper lip. The habit seems the tunic or tonnag, which 
terminated at the knees, and was open on each side. 

« It has been supposed to represent the white bull or cow, objects of veneration with 
the Druids, while some view it as the Musimon, an animal now extinct. 

h Itis singular that neither in England nor Wales, do there appear to be any stones on 
which the least trace of similar sculpture can be discovered, but it would, however, appear 


from the curious Triads that there had been such obelisks “ on which the arts and sciences 
of the world were to be read.” 
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reference to the amphibious character in which the goddess was regarded. 
It was hardly possible in a rude age to pourtray a divinity under so 
various and fanciful attributes as belonged to one being. The figure 
certainly suits the description, but much allowance must be made for 
the uncouth delineations by considering the early state of society. In 
the process of initiation, through which the votaries of Druidism were 
led, was the purification on the bank of a river, during which the novi- 
ciate was supposed to assume the form ofa fish; and it may be observed 
that this stone stands near the river Bogie. Indeed, from the many 
monuments of this kind, circles, cairns, and barrows, with the astonish- 
ing vitrification on Tap-o’-Noth, an adjacent hill, it would appear that 
the Muir of Rhynie, a fertile plain surrounded by hills, near the con- 
fluence of two small streams, must have been a favourite settlement of 
some primeval tribe. 

The crescent was sacred to Ceres, and in these remains, where it is 
so frequently seen, it never appears without being surmounted by what 
resembles two arrows or javelines. From their appearance in some 
instances, I believe they are the sprigs or branches so important in the 
ceremonies of bardism. I observe that the right branch is always 
finished with most care. The threefold division is a remarkable pecu- 
liarity in this system, and by this addition the crescent is divided into 
three parts. The zig-zag figure in drawing N° 1, as well as N° 3, forms 
three divisions, and from the manner in which the ends terminate it ap- 
pears as if intended for the same branches. Merddyn, the Caledonian 
bard, who speaks of the “ Lady of the white Bow,” an expression evi- 
dently allusive to Ceridwen, laments that “ the authority of the sprigs” 
was beginning to be disregarded.‘ 

The stone at Mortlach is said to have been erected on the defeat of 
the Danes at that place, by Malcolm II. in 1010, but I am inclined to 
doubt this origin. Crosses, or stones on which the figure was traced, 
marked a place of meeting for certain districts, and within memory of 
sufficiently expressive ; a staff is still an ensign of power, and the sceptre of modern 
times is derived from this simple insignia of authority. 

VOL, XXII. I 
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man a fair was held on this spot. It is not improbable that market 
crosses may be deduced from this custom. After the introduction of 
Christianity, Crosses, according to Mr. Lingard, supplied the place of an 
oratory. I have an idea that some of these pillars were ancient boundary 
stones; and the representations which they often display, may indicate 
4 the separation of hunting grounds. Hunting was the favourite diversion 
of the ancient Scots,* and the chief pursuit of nations in early society. 
j The cross, which does not appear to have been peculiar to Christian- 
ity, when introduced on these obelisks, is usually filled with tracery. 
The dark hints of the bards leave ample room for conjecture; but we learn 


iF that the art of tying the sprigs in numerous and intricate knots, was an 

( important acquisition in their mystic studies, and we have reason to view 
these complex foldings as of some important, although now unknown 
meaning.' The figures surmounting the cross, I have little doubt repre- 


® ; sent beavers, much venerated by the northern nations, and once inha- 
- bitants of Britain. ‘The serpent and bull were symbols of Hu or Bacchus. 
Druidism did not exist so long in Scotland as in Wales; but during the 
sixth century its chief seat was in the north, and so famous was the Scot- 
tish establishment, that the Welsh made pilgrimages thither, and are said 
afterwards to have removed many of the mystical instruments to the 
principality, where the system was maintained for many centuries. 

Many Stones of memorial are thought to be records of the mytholo- 
gical Arthur, the great Bear, or Arcturus. These rude pillars were 
long the objects of veneration, and are even yet regarded with a su- 
perstitious feeling. A law of Canute prohibits adoration of s/ones, trees, 
Sire, &c. Similar enactments were made at the councils of Lateran in 

452, and of Turon in 567. JAMES LOGAN. 
~ Dornadilla, who reigned 260 B. c a to some of the Scottish historians, wrote 
a treatise on the chace, and settled its laws ; and hunting was believed to be a principal en- 
joyment in heaven of the ancient Gael, There exists some curious fragments of Bardic lore 


on this 
! A work noticed by Mr. Davies, gives obscure intimations concerning the import of 


“the sprigs with their woven tops tyed with a hundred knots after the manner of the Celta.” 
The ancient letters of this people derived their names from different trees, and branches of 
these being placed “in the tablet of devices,” “ were read by sages versed in Science.” 
The same word that signified trees was applied to letters, and the word came to signifi 

prophets, evidently from their know ledge of this secret alphabet. Taliessin boasts of his 
acquaintance with every sprig, and his 

calls “ understanding his institute.” 


cnowledge of the meaning of the trees, which he 
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VIII. Observations upon the History of Hand Fire-arms, and 
their Appurtenances ; by Samuet Meyaicx, Esq. 
LL.D. and F.S. A. in a Letter to Henry Exuis, Esq. 
F. R. S. Secretary. 


Read 22nd February 1827. 


20, Upper Cadogan Place, 7th Feb. 1827. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


IT has been suggested to me, that by collecting the scattered notices 
to be found in military writers on the subject of Hand Fire-arms and 
their appurtenances, and adding thereto my own inferences from 
actual observation, I might form a Paper calculated to elucidate the 
matter, and perhaps afford some entertainment. I have done so, but 
whether it be of that high order that is befitting to be read to the 
Society of Antiquaries, I ought to leave to your critical acumen rather 
than vour friendly partiality to determine. 

The enumeration of what I so endeavour to explain will stand thus ; 
almost all of which have been engraved by Mr. Skelton, in his “ Speci- 
mens of Arms and Armour,” in a manner, both for taste and fidelity, 
highly creditable to his talents as an artist. 


The Hand-cannon. The Wheel-lock. The Mousquetoon. 
Hand-gun. Currier. Fowling-piece. 
Arquebus. Snaphaunce. Petronel. 
Arquebus a croc. Caliver. Blunderbus. 
Haquebut. Carabine. Dragon. 
Demi-haque. Esclopette. Hand-mortar. 


Musquet. Fusil. Dag. 
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The Pistol. The Musket Arrows. The Bandoliers. 
Tricker-lock. Match box. Cartridges. 
Fire-lock. Powder-horn and Patron. 
Self-loading gun. Flask. Sweyne’s Feathers. 
Fancy-gun. Touch-box. Bayonet. 


The true date of the origin of hand fire-arms has been very errone- 
ously stated by writers on the subject, notwithstanding we have the 
authority of an eye-witness for the very year of their invention. It 
was in 1430, says Billius, that they were contrived by the Lucquese, 
when besieged by the Florentines; and we shall find that not only is the 
credit of the first conception of these weapons due to the Italians, but 
most of the subsequent improvements. 

Robert Lambe, in note 254 to the Poem on the battle of Flodden, 
edited by him in 1774, says, Muskets, called hand-cannon, were used 
in the army of the Duke of Orleans in 1411, and Grose, in his Military 
Antiquities, assigns the same date. This is given on the authority of 
Juvenal des Ursins, Bishop of Laon in 1443, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Rheims. It is true that his work comprises the reign of Charles the 
Sixth, and he was acquainted with Alain Chartier, who lived during the 
time of Charles the Seventh and wrote a Chronique of his Gestes ; but 
as he was in existence so late as the year 1468, he must not be regarded 
as cotemporary authority, and consequently not of equal weight with 
Billius. Mr. Lambe, however, conceives that he has discovered a cor- 
roboration of his statement, in the fact that “at the siege of Arras in 
1414, the besieged killed many with bullets.” In translating from the 
French it should always be borne in mind, that “ bullet” signifies a 
cannon-ball, and that what we term a bullet is in that language called 
“balle.’ This quotation therefore does not in the least make for his 
subject, and as hand-cannons had become quite common during the 
life-time of Juvenal des Ursins, we must not be surprised at his being 
guilty of an anachronism, a fault common to all writers of the middle 
ages. But he refers to field-pieces not hand-cannons. 
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The Hand-cannon. 


The tubes from which the Greek fire had been ejected, were termi- 
nated so as to resemble the heads of dragons, serpents, and other ideal 
monsters, venomous reptiles, or birds of prey, and as the power of that 
destructive invention was often experienced by the Crusaders, it gave 
rise to the tales of knights encountering fiery dragons, serpents vomit- 
ing brimstone, and the like. 

The bombards, and larger kind of cannons made for the same pur- 
pose, and intended as substitutes for military machines to throw large 
stones in parabolic curves, were simple and plain in their forms; but the 
smaller sort, used often in the field and on ship-board, and some of the 
hand fire-arms, had their ornaments copied from these, as they were 
conceived, appropriate decorations. Hence their distinctive appella- 
tions, as colubrina or culverine, serpentine, faulcon, falconet, saker, &c. 
It was no doubt the recollection of the fact that small tubes had been 
sometimes used for casting the Greek fire, that induced the Lucquese 
to conceive, that though they could not supply their want of large 
artillery, yet that they might manufacture these for gunpowder; and 
hence the origin of the hand-cannon. 

The learned Milanese nobleman who has handed down to us the fact 
of the invention, has described the hand-cannon as a simple tube, fixed 
on a strait stock of wood about a cubit and a half in length, which was 
charged with gunpowder and an iron bullet, and as to express this he 
uses the Latin word “ glans,” we can form a pretty accurate idea of the 
diameter of the bore. 

The iron tube, engraved by Mr. Skelton as the hand-cannon, is fur- 
nished with touch-hole, trunnions, and cascable precisely like a large 
cannon; but Peré Daniel, who found a similar one preserved in the 
cabinet of arms at Chantilly, conceived it to be the arquebus a croc, and 
that it was held on a swivel placed on three legs. There are, however, 
several objections to such a conclusion. In the first place it is too small 
to need a support of this kind, being not a great deal longer, and not 
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of larger dimensions in other respects than an ordinary rifle of the pre- 
sent day; next that it is furnished with a sight, that the individual about 
to fire it may take his aim, while its cascable is too short to enable him 
at the same time to steady it with his hand; and lastly, that it by no 
means corresponds with what cotemporary writers have said respecting 
the arquebus a croc. 

It is a curious fact, but which shews how constantly alive the Go- 
vernment in ancient times was to improvements in every thing con- 
nected with ordnance, that very little time elapsed before this invention 
had not only traversed Europe and entered England, but was to be 
found in its most distant fortresses. It had, however, before this event 
undergone several alterations. While the touch-hole remained at top, 
as in its prototype, the priming was liable to be blown away by the 
wind. To remedy this inconvenience it was made on the right side, 
and a small pan placed under it to hold the powder. The pan there- 
fore was the first step towards the invention of the gun-lock. It was next 
discovered that a more ready mode for fabricating this weapon would 
be to cast it in brass, by which means loops might be formed under the 
barrel, through which it might be pinned to the stock instead of being 
held by clamps driven in over the trunnions. The trunnions were there- 
fore relinquished, and in the form described it acquired the name of 


The Hand-gun. 
What we now term the stock was anciently called the frame of the 


\" tw gun, and though it was rested against the chest in the hand-gun as well 

Tinks as hand-cannon, it was made rather wider at the butt, and extended at 
a ] the other end almost to the muzzle. 

: , ‘Two other inconveniences in the former weapon, were obviated by 

improvements in the hand-gun. It was found that, notwithstanding the 

advantage of the pan for containing the powder, it became in rainy 

weather a receptacle for water. Hence a flat piece of brass made to 

’ ' | turn on a pin was adapted to it as a cover. The other was the diffi- 


culty of preserving the aim, from the liability of the eye to be diverted 
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from the sight by the motion of the right hand wher conveying the 
lighted match to the priming. It was effectually prevented by a piece 
of brass being fixed on the breech and perforated. 

As a proof of the assertion before made, in a roll of purchases for the 
castle on Holy Island, in the county of Durham, in the year 1446, are 
the following items : 


sd. 
Bought ii handgunnes de ere - dill. 
De Gonepowder - - - 


The Greeks made use of them to great advantage in their last defence 
of Constantinople in 1463. Gibbon, in his spirited detail of that event, 
says: ‘* Their small arms discharged at the same time either five or 
even ten balls of lead of the size of a walnut, and according to the close- 
ness of the ranks and the force of the powder several breast-plates and 
bodies were transpierced by the same shot.” Monstrelet, who con- 
cluded his Chronicles in 1467, also speaks of these weapons. Grose, 
on the authority of a MS. in the British Museum, says, that in the 
year 1471 King Edward the Fourth landed at Ravenspurg in York- 
shire, having among his troops three hundred Flemings armed with 
hange-guns, which if not a corrupted reading for hand-guns, may have 
been so called from a long hasp of iron generally affixed to them, and 
by which they might be hung in a girdle. 


Arquebus. 


When the hand-gun received a contrivance suggested by the trigger 
of the cross-bow, to convey with certainty and instantaneous motion the 
burning match to the pan, it acquired the appellation of Arquebus, 
corrupted into Harquebus. [Tauchet, who wrote his Livre d’origine 
des Armes in the time of Henry the Second of France, informs us* 
that it was so called trom the Italian Arca-bouza, corrupted from bocca, 
and signified a bow with a mouth ; and the resemblance of its stock to 


a Page 57. Arc-&-bouche would seem a more obvious derivation. 
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that of the cross-bow may be seen in Skelton’s “ Engraved Specimens” 
before adverted to. To the Italians, therefore, we must assign the 
additions of the stock and the trigger, as well as the original invention 
of the hand-cannon. The Latin name of the hand-gun was Tormen- 
tum manuarium, those of this weapon Sclopus and Arcusbusus, since 
which “ Buss” has invariably signified a gun. 

Previous to the new invention the match had been held in the hand 
in using the hand-gun as well as the hand-cannon; the match-lock was 
now added, and distinguished the arquebus. In its early form, judging 
from old prints, it seems to have been merely a piece of iron in the 
form of the letter S reversed, and made to turn on a pivot in its centre, 
whence it was called a serpentine. ‘The upper part was slit to hold the 
match, the lower pushed up by the hand when intended to ignite the 
powder. In this simple state it seems to have remained till towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when the lower part of the S was got 
rid of, and a trigger, in the situation and form of that still used, substi- 
tuted instead. 

Philip de Comines is the first author who brings to our notice the 
arquebus. In his account of the battle of Morat, fought on the 22d 
June 1476, he enumerates in the confederate army ten thousand arqué- 
busiers, and in the same year he speaks of M. de Beures of the house 
of Croy, who commanded the arquebusiers in the town of Nancy. The 
commentary of Francis Carperani on Philip de Comines, evidently 
shows that the hand-gun and arquebus were distinct weapons, for it has 
this passage: “ He led the first line himself with six hundred light- 
armed horse, as many with hand-guns, and the same number of Arcu- 
busiers, a name certainly new, nor as yet that I know given in Latin.” 
In England, on the first formation of the Yeomen of the Guard in 1485, 
one half was armed with bows and arrows, the other with arquebuses. 

Hans Burgmair’s plates of the Triumph of Maximilian the First, re- 
present the appearance and equipments of the Harquebusiers at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. Suspended from their necks 
are their powder-flasks of a circular plano-convex form, or their powder- 
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horns. They have a bullet bag at the right hip, and a sword at the 
left, while they carry the match-cord in their hands. Their armour is 
the allecret. 

In Grimeston’s Historie of the Netherlands we meet with the follow- 
ing account of this weapon: ‘ Harquebuses, an engin which footmen 
used in warre, devised at first bythe Almains. The state, unwilling to 
be without such weapons when need should be, did, by a decree of the 
Councell of Tenne, send for the expertest workmen in that arte from 
all parts of Christendome, and for the skilfullest gunners, to instruct and 
teach their youth. And because the countrie people should not be 
ignorant therein, it was decreed, that in every village under their juris- 
diction two young men should be chosen to practize this exercise, and 
for recompence should be freed from all subsidies and impositions : and 
that those young men, at a certaine day in the yeare, should meete at 
the next castle or citie to shoot at a marke, where his village that should 
shoot best was for one whole yeere freed from all taxe and tribute.” 

In the year 1495 we meet with mounted Arquebusiers, constituted in 
imitation of the mounted archers and cross-bowmen. Philippe de 
Comines mentions that there were at the battle of Fournoue, which hap- 
pened in that year, German arquebusiers on foot and on horseback.” 
The book attributed to Monsieur Guillaume de Bellai on Military Dis- 
4 cipline, gives us the appointments of the horse-arquebusiers according 
to an ordonnance of Francis the First King of France: “* The Arque- 
busiers should be well mounted, and their harness like that of the Estra- 
diots,* but instead of the salade they should have merely a cabasset 4 

| in order to command a better view, and that their heads may be less 
loaded. ‘They should wear a sword at their sides, and on one side of 
the saddle-bow have a mace, and at the other the arquebuse in a case of 
J boiled leather, which may hold it firm without rubbing. This Arquebus 
should be two feet and a half long,* or three feet at the utmost, and as 


b Liv. viii. ch. 7. ¢ With sleeves and hand coverings of mail to their jackets. 
4 Skull-cap. e French measure. 
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light as possible.” ‘This same author tells us, that rests were used for 
the arquebus in his time, by which he must be understood as speaking 
of those for the cavalry. ‘The lance-rest was of itself so useful, that 
where steadiness was required it could not fail to suggest the idea of a 
similar support for the fire-arm ; and hence we find its adoption taking 
place soon after the introduction of mounted Arquebusiers. Sir John 
Smith, one of whose treatises was printed in 1590, in quarto, and enti- 
tled, *‘ Certain Discourses, written by Sir John Smith, knt. concerning 
the formes and effects of divers sorts of weapons, and other very import- 
ant matters militarie, greatlie mistaken by divers of our men of warre 
in these dayes, and chiefly of the mosquet, the caliver, and the long- 
bow, &c.” thus describes it: ‘* I myself have seen mosquettiers on horse- 
back in two divers armies, and that in this sorte; I have seen squadrons 
of lances have in one wing only, ten or twelve mosquetiers in one ranke, 
and sometimes in two winges upon cold and quiet horses, onely to carry 
them a marche or a trott with the squadron of launces ; and the mosque- 
tiers were armed with half-breasts or curyats with long reasts of steele, 
strong and firmly set in them, to just backward over their shoulders, 
and when they list to pull them forwardes for the mosquetiers to lay 
their mosquets upon, when they woulde discharge them. Even such 
Sir William Pelham did cause to be made at the Mynories by one 
Henricke, a Dutchman, before his last going over into the Lowe Coun- 
tries, which invention came not from his own devyce, but from that 
he had seen the like used by certain mosquetiers on horseback in 
the warres of the Emperor Charles Vth.” It is true that Sir John is 
speaking of troops armed with a different weapon from the Arquebus, 
yet there can be little doubt but that the rest was similarly formed for 
both these fire-arms. 

In one of those very valuable and highly instructive Paintings that 
adorn the meeting-room of the Society of Antiquaries, that which re- 
presents the procession of Henry the Eighth to meet Francis the First 
near Ardres, may be seen a large party of arquebusiers and henchmen 
in alternate ranks, preceded by a small and followed by a great number 


of the former. 
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The great terror occasioned by the Arquebus, is ludicrously evinced 
by the extremely rare treatise of Jacobus Comes Purliliarum de 
re militare, printed in 1527.6 He terms the arquebus “ pilularium,” 
literally a bullet projector, and advises that when soldiers are op- 
posed to the Germans, qui magno pilulariorum numero utentur, 
‘‘employ a great number of arquebusiers,” to stop their ears with 
something, that they might not be terrified by the sound of their wea- 
pons. He thinks that men armed cum sclopetis might be very effici- 
ently employed between turrets, or at loop-holes, in a besieged town, 
as archers and arbalesters were, and says of mounted arquebusiers, 
that there is no species of force more serviceable in an army, as no ar- 
mour is proof against the power of that terrible instrument of war. 
Brantéme tells us that the best arquebuses were made at Milan. It 
may not be generally known that the arquebusade water was so called 
from being applied to cure gun-shot wounds. 


The Arquebus a croc. 


The idea of Pere Daniel respecting this weapon, has already been 
stated, but to show how completely erroneous his conception respect- 
ing its real apearance is, I need only transcribe the following passage 
from Grimeston’s ‘* Historie of the Netherlands,” printed in 1608: 
Speaking of the year 1579, he says, “‘ The greatest slaughter which 
the besieged made at these two breaches, was by six shippe pieces, and 
certaine harquebusses a croke, which flanked both the one and the 
other breach, from a tower which the Spaniards could not beate downe; 
shooting continually, being charged with chambers, so as standing still 
firme, they never altered their marke, but were as sodainly charged as 
they were discharged.” 


f It is a small duodecimo in Latin, and is so scarce as to have escaped the notice of 
Fabretti. I have availed myself of the copy in the library of the Advocates at Doctors’ 


Commons. 

« Page 704. Grose says, the arquebus & croc, from the size of its calibre, was used to 
fire through loop-holes, and generally carried a ball of about three ounces in weight. I 
know not his original authority, but should not think this sufficient to answer the descrip- 


tion of Grimeston. 
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Instead therefore of this kind of arquebus standing on three legs, as 
Daniel thought, it was held by a swivel fixed on the gunwale of a ship, 
or on the wall of a fortress, but capable of being retained in the posi- 
tion in which it was placed; and though a species of ordnance of the 
lightest kind, far too heavy to have been used by hand. From the cir- 
cumstance of being loaded by a chamber at the breech, it seems to 
have resembled, but on a much smaller scale, the pierrier or paterero 
used on shipboard, and therefore should not have been placed in the 
enumeration of hand fire-arms, had not the name, and Pere Daniel’s 
idea, been calculated to produce error. 


Haquebut. 


The Arquebus being fired from the chest, while its butt remained 
straight, the eye could with difficulty only be brought sufficiently near 
to the barrel to afford a perfect aim. By giving to the butt a hooked 
form, the barrel was elevated, while the horizontal position would be re- 
tained. This idea, originating with the Germans, gave name to the 
fire-arms thus constructed, and was thence, by the English, termed a 
haquebut, hakebut, hackbutt, haggebutt, or hagbut, though sometimes 
(referring to the piece, and not the particular part) called hacbuss. The 
invention, together with the name, was known in this country as early 
as the reign of Richard IIL, for in the Harleian MS. N° 433, there is an 
order to the Constable of the Tower to deliver out 8 serpentynes upon 
carts, 28 hacbusses with their frames, 1 barrel of touch powder, &c. ; 
and another order commanding the delivery of 2 serpentynes, 2 guns 
to lie on walls, 12 hacbusses, 10 cross-bows of steel, &c. I have not 
met with any actual haquebuts previous to the invention of the mus- 
quet; and the oldest I have seen, is that large match-lock gun, pre- 
served in the palace of the Little Belvidere at Vienna; those that 
generally occur being of the time of Elizabeth: but in the paint- 
ings of the reign of Henry VIII. tke original short haquebut may often 
be perceived. At this period, however, they were in common use ; for 
in Lord Dacre’s Memoir on the state of Norham castle, Durham, in 
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1521, among the items it contained, ‘* haggbusshes” are frequently 
mentioned ; and so in the indenture® for the delivery of the castle of 
Berwick with its military stores by Sir Thomas Clifford to William 
Ewers, dated 20th January 1539, we have: 

“‘ Item, in the towre at th’ end of the whyte walle 8 double hag- 
bushes. 

“ Item, benethe the towre of the bridge, ten hagbushes of iron, with 
thre score shotte of lead for the same, thre trestelles for hagbushes, a 
ledder bag with powder, &c.” 

There is an agreement preserved in the State Paper Office, between 
King Henry VIII. and Captain Idel Wolff Van Goetenburgh, dated at 
Greenwich, January 26, 1544-5, for the service of a corps of 500 gens 
de guerre, “in which number there shall be 150 haquebuters, who shall 
have good haquebuts, properly furnished with amunition appertaining 
thereto.” 

By an act of the 33d Henry VIII. A. D. 1542, it was enacted that 
no hand-guns should be used of less dimensions than one yard in 
length, gun and stock included, and that no haquebut or hagbut be 
under three quarters of a yard, including the stock. This shows, were 
it necessary to bring further proofs than those already adduced, that 
the hand-gun and the haquebut were two distinct weapons; and the 
following items in the “ Certificat of the decayes of the castle, towne, 
and citidell at Carlisle, by Walter Strykland in 1563,”' demonstrate 
that the haquebut and the arquebus were by no means the same: 

‘* Hagbutts uppon crooke xiij, whereof xij serviceable. 

‘* Harquebuzes xxx decayed, and past service.” 

The haquebut had found its way into Scotland during the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, though Patten, in his account of the expedition 
under the Protector Somerset, in 1548, acquaints us that it was far 
from being generally adopted, saying, “‘ of hackbutters they have few 
or none.” 


h In the Office of Ordnance. 
i MS, in the Cottonian library, Brit. Mus. Titus F. xiii. fol. 220. 
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In an inventory of stores in the ditlerent arsenals of England, taken 
in the Ist year of Edward the Sixth, A. D. 1547,* are enumerated 
“ hagbushes of iron, hagbushes shotte, hagbuttes of croke of yron, 
hagbuttes well stocked, and hand-gonnes unstocked ;” and the statute 
of the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, A. D. 1558, appoints some of 
the infantry to carry haquebuttes and wear sallets on their heads. 


Demihaque. 

There is preserved at Parham, the seat of Lord De la Zouch in 
Sussex, a whole-length portrait of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and he 
is represented as holding a kind of long pistol, the butt end of which 
is made to curve so as almost to become a semi-circle. This I take to 
be the demi-haque. The only one I have seen is in my son’s armoury. 
Demi-haques are repeatedly mentioned in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, and in the before-cited inventory of arms, taken in the first 
year of Edward the Sixth, occur “ demy-hackes stocked.” They were 
smaller, and probably about half the weight of the haquebutts, the dia- 
meter of the barrel being much less. In the Gesta Grayorum, printed 
in 1594, we are told they carried “ bullets and sometimes half shots.” 


Musquet. 

This kind of fire-arm is said to have first made its appearance at the 
battle of Pavia,! and to have contributed in an especial manner to de- 
cide the fortune of the day. When the terror of the arquebus had, from 
familiarity with that weapon, somewhat subsided, it was found that the 
execution done by pieces of such small calibre, was not actually equal 
to what imagination had conceived. This occasioned the Spanish in- 
vention of the musquet.™ Brantéme says, that it was the celebrated 
Duke of Alva who first brought this weapon into use, when, in 1567, 


k In the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Robertson's Charles Vtb, 

m A modern writer, the Chevalier Coqueugniot, absurdly imagines that he discovers 
the nation where it originated in its name, “le mousquet, inventé par les Moscovites.” 
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he took upon him the govenment of the Netherlands, and that Monsr. 
de Strozzi, colonel-general of the French infantry under Charles IX. 
introduced it into France. Pére Daniel, on the other hand, assures us 
that in the cabinet of arms at Chantilly, he saw some musquets marked 
with the salamander, the cognizance of Francis the First. This fact 
gives countenance to Robertson’s assertion that they were used at 
Pavia, as that might have induced the French king, who had lost both 
victory and liberty on that occasion, to have had some manufactured 
with an intention of adopting them in his armies. But their use seems 
to have been extremely confined until the reign of Philip the Second, 
when his general, as has been observed, rendered them common in the 
Low Countries. 

The fame of the Spanish infantry having extended itself all over 
civilized Europe, the English were not long before they introduced this 
species of fire-arm among their troops, and it consequently displaced 
the Arquebus. Sir Roger Williams was highly impressed with its im- 
portance, and in his “ Discourse of Warre,” printed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, labours anxiously to recommend it, to the exclusion of all 
other kinds. While he estimated 500 musquets as better than 1000 
calivers, he prefers the Spanish with straight stocks to the French with 
curved ones to be fired from the chest. “ With the butt to the shoulder, 
and the thumb betwixt the stock and the face,’’ (for which there was 
a small indentation,) he observes “there is no danger from the piece 
recoiling.” ‘The representation of the French musqueteer in the time 
of Henry the Third of France, given in Montfaucon’s Monarchie Fran- 
goise, not only gives as early a date to its adoption as that assigned by 
Brantéme, but demonstrates that its form was that of the haquebut. 
For that this is a musketeer, and not a haquebutter, is shown by his 
carrying in his hand the musquet rest. The musquet was so long and 
heavy," qualities soon after increased, that it was impossible to present 
it without some additional support. The rest which had been used by 


» The weight of the musket has been wrongly attributed to the arquebus in an article 
signed Le Chevalier Coqueugniot, Colonel en retraite, which appeared in the Spectateur 
Militaire, vol. ii. livraison viii. p. 125. ‘“ Ce fut vers la fin du régne de Louis XII. que les 
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the mounted arquebusiers suggested one for this cumbrous weapon, 
which was a simple staff, the height of a man’s shoulder, with a kind of 
fork of iron at the top to receive the musquet, and a ferule at bottom 
to steady it in the ground. Ona march, when the piece was shoul- 
dered, this rest was at first carried in the right hand, and subsequently 
hung upon the wrist, by means of a loop tied under its head. 

It is true that the size of the musquet gave it a range considerably 
greater than other fire-arms; but if we consider the great incumbrance 
of a musketeer, the length of time requisite to prepare. and the weak- 
ness of the gunpowder, we shall not be surprised that in opposition to 
that experienced and valiant officer Sir Roger Williams, there were 
many who preferred the use of the bow. He had, besides the unwieldly 
weapon itself, his coarse powder for loading in a flask, his fine powder 
for priming in a touch-box, his bullets in a leathern bag, the strings of 
which he had to withdraw to get at them, while in his hand was his 
burning-match and his musquet rest, and when he had discharged 
his piece he had to draw his sword in order to defend himself. Hence 
Joshua Barnes observes that, ‘* without all question, the guns which are 
used now-a-days are neither so terrible in battle, nor do such execution, 
nor work such confusion as arrows can do; for bullets being not seen, 
only hurt where they hit; but arrows engage the horse, and break the 
array, and terrify all that behold them in the bodies of their neigh- 
bours. Not to say that every archer can shoot twice to a gunner’s 
once, and that whole squadrons of bows may be let fly at one time, 
when only one or two files of musquetiers can discharge at once. 
Also, that whereas guns are useless when your pikes join, arrows, 
which will kill at random, may do good service even behind your 
men of arms. And it is notorious that at the famous battle of Le- 
panto, the Turkish bows did more mischief than the Christian artil- 
lery.”” Sir John Hayward, in his “ Lives of the Norman Kings,” 
printed in 1613, assigns four reasons for preferring the bow to the 


Francais commenctrent & se servir de l'arquebuse, et comme cette arme tirait des balles 
du poids d’environ deux onces, elle étoit trop pesante pour remplacer la pique, et dut ne 
pas faire changer les évolutions, d’autaat plus qu’il fallait la bander avec un rouet.” 
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musket, “ First, for that in a reasonable distance, it is of greater both 
certainty and force. Secondly, for that it dischargeth faster. Thirdly, 
for that more men may discharge therewith at once ; for only the first 
ranke dischargeth the piece, neither hurt they any but those that are in 
front ; but with the bow ten or twelve rankes may discharge together 
and will annoy so many rankes of the enemies. Lastly, for that the 
arrow doeth strike more parts of the body : for in that it hurteth by dis- 
cent (and not only point blanke like the bullet) there is no part of the 
body but it may strike. A horse stroke with a bullet, if the wound be 
not mortal, may performe good service, but if an arrow be fastened in 
the fleshe, the continual stirring thereof, occasioned by the motion of 
the horse himselfe, will enforce him to cast off all command, and either 
beare downe or disorder those that are neere. Some think the cracke 
of the piece strikes terror into the enemy; but use will extinguish 
these terrours ; and if it be true which all men of action doe hold, that 
the eye, in all battailes is first overcome, then against men ‘equally ac- 
customed to both, the sight of a shower of arrows is more available to 
victory, than the cracke of the piece.” 

Bingham, in his notes on the Tactics of AZlian, published in 1616, is 
on the same side of the question, but more moderate. He says, ‘* no 
experience can say that our bowe was ever beaten out of the field by 
the musquet, yet I speake not this to abase the service of musquets, 
which all men must acknowledge to be great.” Capt. Berwick wrote 
a book to show the inferiority of the bow, which called forth a length- 
ened reply from Sir John Smith, that appears nevertheless to have 
never been published.° But Sir Roger Williams states the important 
fact that, of those who wielded that weapon, scarce one in ten was 
found to be a good archer; and we may judge of the effect of fire-arms 
from the assertion of Mons. De la Noue,? that, to counteract them, 
breast-plates were obliged to be made so heavy, that the troops were 
rather “loaded with anvils, than protected by armour.” 


© The original is in the Harleian Collection, Brit. Mus. marked 4685. 
P In his 15th Military Discourse. 
VOL. XXII. L 
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So Sutcliffe, in his Practice of Armes, printed in 1593, p. 181, says, 
‘* The French men at armes in time past used barded horses for feare 
of our arrowes; now since archerie is not so much reckoned of, and 
bardes are but a weake defence against shotte, lanciers leaving their 
bardes are armed much like to the Albanian stradiots. Archers in 
assaults and defence of townes cannot do like service to mosquetiers 
and calivers, for neyther can they hit so right nor so mortally. In fight 
fields, I think them nothing inferiour to them, for being armed with 


jackes, as they should bee, when they come to gripes they drive the 


shot to his feete, and shooting manie rankes one over an other’s head, 
twelve arrows shall fall before one boullet.” 

Sir Thomas Kellie, in his “ Art Militarie,” published in 1621, says, 
“the barril of a musket should be four feet in length, the bore capable 
of receiving bullets, twelve whereof weigh a pound,” and the value we 
learn from an estimate for the royal army in 1620, where a musket, 
with bandiliers and rest, is valued at 1. 0s. 8d. By the 13th and 
14th of Charles IL. it was enacted, that “a musqueteer is to have a 
musquet, the barrel whereof is not to be under three feet in length, and 
the gauge of the bore to be for twelve bullets to the pound, a collar of 
bandeliers with a sword,” the rest at this time having fallen into disuse. 
‘* Provided that all muster-masters shall for the present admit and allow 
of any musquets already made, which will bear a bullet of fourteen to 
the pound, but no musquets which henceforth shall be made are to be 
allowed of but such as are of the gauge of twelve bullets to the pound.” 

A handsome quarto volume was published in Dutch and German at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, by order of Maurice 
Prince of Nassau, with the French title of “‘ Maniement des Armes.” 
In this the musketeer is represented with his match-lock musket carried 
on the left shoulder, and the rest in his right hand. This position for 
the piece was retained after the rest had been laid aside, and continues 
to the present day, though it was occasioned by that appendage, as the 
arquebus previously, and the caliver cotemporaneously, had been gene- 
rally supported on the right one. The engravings in “the Art of 
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Training,” printed in 1622, which exhibit the exercise of the musket, 
are copied on a smaller scale from this book. 

The French, so late as 1688, continued the match-lock for the 
musket, notwithstanding they had adopted the fire-lock for fusils and 
smaller arms, as may be seen in the illustrative prints to the ‘‘’Traité des 
Armes,” published in that year. The Sieur de Gaya, author of that work, 
describes the musket as “an arm for the infantry, of which the barrel 
is three feet eight inches long,‘ in a stock four feet eight inches.” 
The balles-ramées, or branch-bullets, formed of two held together by 
a small iron cylinder about half an inch long, no doubt to prevent 
the rotatory motion which occasions its never being carried with cer- 
tainty, were used for it, and considered to be very effective. Mr. Skel- 
ton has represented a French match-lock musket of the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth. 


Wheel-lock. 


A most ingenious contrivance to supplant the match-lock appeared 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. ‘The Italians seem above all other 
nations to have occupied their minds with thoughts on this subject, and 
to them is therefore due the credit of inventing the Wheel-lock. Mons’. 
de Bellai, before quoted, informs us that one of the first occasions on 
which it was used was in the year 1521, when Pope Leo X. and the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, confederated against France, and their 
troops laid siege to Parma, which was defended by the Marquis de Foix. 
It was a small machine for exciting sparks of fire by the friction of a 
furrowed wheel of steel against a piece of sulphuret of iron, which from 
such application acquired the name of pyrites, or fire-stone. The spring 
which turned this wheel was attached to it by a chain, formed like those 
in watches, and was wound upon the axle, or, as the term was, 
‘‘ spanned” with a small lever called a spanner. ‘This instrument had 
at one end a hole made square to correspond with the projecting axle 
of the wheel, and being adjusted, was moved in the direction of a 


q French measure. 
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screw, which made the wheel revolve, and a little slider that covered 
the pan retire from over it. The spanner was then removed, as the 
wheel was held by a catch connected with the trigger, and the cock, 
like that in modern firelocks, except having its position reversed, con- 
taining the pyrites, was brought down upon the wheel, between which 
and the touch-hole was deposited the priming. The trigger being then 
pulled liberated the wheel, which, rapidly revolving, grated against the 
pyrites and elicited the fire. 

It might be supposed that so valuable an invention as has just been 
described, would soon have found its way into Germany and other parts 
of Europe. It did so into that country where wheel-locks were manu- 
factured, and have continued to be till within the last hundred and 
fifty years, but France, Holland, and England, were compelled to pur- 
chase it of their neighbours. I am aware that Luigi Collado, in his 
Treatise on Artillery, printed at Venice in 1586, asserts, that it was 
only in his time that the soldiers of Germany began to use it, but this 
may comprise a period of half a century, and may allude to the in- 
fantry only. Whether of Italian or German manufacture, the wheel- 
lock, under the name of “ fier-locke,” had come into England in the 
time of Henry the Eighth, for in the Inventory before cited, of the first 
year of Edward the Sixth, that is, about six and twenty years after its 
original discovery, are enumerated, ‘One chamber-pece blacke, the 
stocke of redde woode set with bone-worke, with a fier-locke in a case 
of crymson vellet. One long white pece with a fier-locke. One long 
pece graven and guilte with a stocke of redde woode set with white 
bone, with a fier locke in a case of lether. ‘Two chamber peces guilt 
and graven with a fier locke in a stocke of yellow. One guilte chamber 
pece, parcell guilt, with a redde stocke with a fier locke in a case of 
purple vellvet, &c.” 

Benvenuto Cellini mentions" his mounting a brown Turkish horse, 
and placing a wheel-lock arquebuse at the pummel of the saddle, in the 
year 1530. 


t Memoirs, vol. i, 182. Roscoe's Translation. 
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As it was found that this lock was subject at times to hang fire, owing 
to the state of the pyrites, arquebuses were sometimes furnished with 
a lock formed from a combination of the match and wheel, and of this 
kind is the one of Henry the Eighth’s time, engraved by Mr. Skelton. 
The double wheel-lock, and the single wheel with two cocks, specimens 
of which are in Mr. Meyrick’s collection, were for the same purpose. 


The Currier. 


Lord Wentworth, in a letter to Queen Mary, more than once makes 
mention of a species of fire-arm called a Currier, while writing respect- 
ing the siege of Calais ;* and it is again noticed in the Earl of Essex’s 
operations in Ireland in the time of Queen Elizabeth.‘ The earliest 
account we have of it is from the author of ‘* The knowledge and con- 
duct of Warres,”’ printed in 1578.“ 

Sir John Smith, in his animadversions on the writings of Captain Ber- 
wick, describes it as of the same calibre and strength as the arquebus, 
but having a longer barrel. His words are: ‘ But yet in one thinge 
his lacke of consideration is to be noted, and that is, that he doth make 
no distinction nor difference betwixt a currier and a harquebuss, in 
which he is greatly deceived, for in those there is as great or more dif- 
ference betwixt a currier of warre and a harquebuze in the length of 
cannon,” and for shooting, as there is betwixt a harquebuze and a mous- 
quet, which I perceive by his writing he doth not consider of, and there- 
fore doe overpasse the same.” Again, “ So likewise of a harquebuze 
and a currier, both renforced backward as they ought to be, and of one 
caliver heighthe of bullet ; and the currier in respect of the great 
lengthe must have a greater advantage and quantitie of powder to ap- 
pulse and impulse the bullet to its fardest object-marke, and all this in 
respect to the different lengthes of the pieces, being in the rest of one 
caliver and renforced alike.” 


» State Papers by the Earl of Hardwick. t Birch’s Memoirs. 
u Page 25. See also Chalmers’s Churchyard, p. 92. ¥ The barrel. 
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Snaphaunce. 


Grose has observed that this weapon derived its name from the 
troops who made use of it. ‘This is undoubtedly true, for it was so 
called from a set of marauders whom the Dutch termed Snaphans, or 
‘ poultry-stealers.”” ‘The use of the match-lock exposed them to this 
inconvenience, that the light from the burning match pointed out their 
position, and they were unable to purchase the expensive wheel-lock. 
In this dilemma they formed this invention from a study of that intri- 
cate machine. A flat piece of steel, furrowed in imitation of the wheel, 
was placed on a steel post, which, being screwed beyond the pan, was 
made moveable. ‘The pan had a cover which required to be pushed 
off by the thumb. ‘Then the furrowed piece being brought to stand 
over it, on pulling the trigger, the flint, which they substituted for the 
pyrites in the cock, struck against it, and the spark was given. This 
was an invention of the time of Elizabeth, and its comparative cheap- 
ness rendered it tashionable in France, Holland, and England. Hence 
in the inventory taken at Hengrave in Suffolk, in 1603,* among the 
arms are enumerated “ two Snaphaunces.” 

The Snaphaunce was a near approach to the fire-lock, but evidently 
not the same, for Markham in his “ Souldier’s Accidence,” published in 
1645, has this observation, “ firelocks,” but if they cannot be procured, 
snaphaunces will do.” 

In my son's Collection are several Snaphaunces, among which 1s a 


musket of the time of Elizabeth, and a brace of Scotch Tacks, dated 
1626. 


Caliver. 


In an inventory of the goods at Grafton and Salwarpe, belonging to 
Dame Frances Talbott, taken 28th November 1568, occur, “ Kalyvers, 
handgonnes, flaskes, touchboxes, and ropes for matches.”” Some troops 


* See Mr. Gage’s History of Hengrave. 
y This, however, appears to allude to the wheel-lock. 
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levied by Queen Elizabeth for the Irish service in 1584 were armed 
with calivers. The money for the purchase of these pieces was paid by 
the different counties where the troops were raised ; and the price of 
the caliver, furnished with flaske and touch-box, lace and mould, was 
thirteen shillings and sixpence.” 

The Caliver differed from the musket in being lighter and shorter, 
and consequently fired without a rest; though Pope, in his edition of 
Shakspeare, ignorantly calls it ‘a large gun.” The dramatic bard 
makes Falstaff say, “ Put me a caliver into Wart’s hand,” meaning, that 
he was not strong enough to manage a musket. Edmund York, an 
officer who had served with reputation in the Netherlands, and was 
employed by Queen Elizabeth to discipline the Militia of London, gives 
the following explanation of its origin: ‘ I remember when I was first 
brought up in Piemont in the Countie of Brisack’s regiment of old 
bandes, we had our particular calibre of harquebuze to our regiment, 
both for that one bullet should serve all the harquebuzes of our regiment 
as for that our Colonel should not be deceived of his arms; of which 
word calibre come first that unapt term we use to call a harquebuze a 
calliver, which is the height of the bullet and not of the piece. Before 
the battle of Moungunter, the Princes of the religion caused several 
thousand harquebuses to be made all of one calibre, which was called 
Harquebuse de calibre de Monsieur le Prince; so I think some man, not 
understanding French, brought hither the name of the height of the 
bullet of the piece, which word calibre is yet continued with our good 
cannoniers.” Sir John Smith, whose manuscript has been before quoted, 
speaks of it in this way. He says, “It is supposed by many that the 
weapon called caliver is another thing than a harquebuse ; whereas in 
truth it is not, but only a harquebuse ; savinge that it is of greater cir- 
cuite or bullet than the other is of ; wherefore the Frenchman doth call 
it a peece de calibre, which is as much as to saie, a peece of bigger cir- 
cuite.” Hence it appears that the caliver was in reality a fire-arm of a 


Peck's Desiderata C uriosa. 
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regulated standard as to the diameter of its bore, and that this was 
greater than that of the arquebus. 

In the ‘* Maniement des Armes,” printed at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, the infantry are represented some armed with cali- 
vers, others with muskets, and the rest with pikes. Both the caliver 
and musket being made to fire with match-locks, the soldier is made to 
carry the match-cord lighted at both ends. Those armed with the 
caliver have attached to their girdles at the left hip a sword, and at the 
right a powder-flask, touch-box, bullet-bag, and spare match-cord. The 
musketeer, instead of the girdle, has a belt over his left shoulder, from 
which his bandileers are suspended before and behind, and at its lowest 
part the bullet-bag and priming-box. I have seen a match-lock caliver 
at Brancepeth Castle, Durham, having on it the date 1611, and several 
Italian and German specimens with wheel-locks are in my son’s Col- 
lection. ‘ Cullivers,” are mentioned in the Hengrave inventory, dated 
1603. 

It was a matter of honour, betokening that a surrender was not a 
conquest, for troops to march with lighted matches ; for Davilla men- 
tions that in the conditions granted to the French by the Conde de 
Fuentes, on the taking of Cambray in 1595, was, inter alia, “that the 
soldiers, of what nation soever, might march out in rank and file, their 
cornets and colours flying, match lighted, and bullet in the mouth.” 


The Curabine. 


In the extraordinaries for the war in Picardie in 1559, we first meet 
with the troops called Carabins, who were light cavalry in the service 
of Henry the Second, King of France. Mons'. de Montgommeri in- 
forms us, that *‘ they wore a cuirass sloped off the right shoulder that 
they might the more readily couch their cheeks to take aim; that they 
had a cabasset on their heads, and their bridle arms protected by an 
elbow-gauntlet. Their offensive weapons were a carabine three feet 
and a half in length, so named from themselves and a pistol. Their 
manner of fighting was to form a little squadron, deeper than wide, to 
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discharge their pieces rank after rank, wheeling off, and forming imme- 
diately and successively in the rear of the rest, and thus prepare for a 
second discharge.” 

Now, although the origin of this word is involved in much obscurity, 
it is more consistent with analogy to suppose that the Carabineers were 
so named from the gun, rather than that from them. The French de- 
rived the species of troops from the Spaniards; and Duetal tells us that 
the Calabrians, who used the carabine, gave it its appellation. If so, it 
was probably at first used by them at sea in those vessels termed Carabs. 
Mons’. Bellon, in “ Les Principes de |’ Art Militaire,”* tells us, that “ the 
Carabins were armed with a large wheel-lock arquebuss, three feet or 
more in length, a sword, and a short pistol, in the time of Louis XIII,” 
but being suppressed by his successor in 1665, we know that that king 
formed from them his Carabineers. 


The Esclopette. 


The peculiar characteristics of this fire-arm I have not been able to 
discover. It was called in Latin Sclopeta, a diminutive of Sclopus ; 
and occurs in the Chronicon Estense under the year 1534, as well as in 
the decree of the Council of Tarragona in 1591, who forbad the clergy 
to make use of it. Probably it was only the foreign name for the 


demi-haque. 
Fusil. 


The name of this fire-arm in England does not appear to be older 
than the time of Charles the Second, though invented in France in the 
year 1630. There are in the British service three regiments of Fusi- 
leers, or Fuzileers, the Scots, now the 21st Foot, raised in 1678; the 
English, now the 7th Foot, levied in 1685; and the Welsh, now the 
23d, formed in 1688 or 9. The Sieur de Gaya in 1688," describes it 
as of the same proportions as the mousquet, and furnished with a fire- 
lock ; adding, that “although by couching the cheek you can take bet- 


a Part i. p. $25. b Traité des Armes. 
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ter aim, yet it oftener misses fire from the use of the flint.” It seems 
to have been of the same length and calibre, but lighter than the 
musket. In modern times its size has diminished. 


The Mousquetoon, 


Or Musketoon, was also of French origin. The same author describes 
it, in 1688, as not so long as the fusil, nor capable of carrying a ball so 
far by one-third, its barrel not rifled* but differing from the carabine in 
being furnished with a fire-lock instead of a wheel-lock, and from the 
carabine A l’extraordinaire not only in this, but its fluted bore. 


Fowling-piece. 

The fabrication of a gun for the sole purpose of killing game seems 
coeval with the commencement of the sixteenth century, and perhaps 
immediately consequent on the discovery of the wheel-lock. Benve- 
nuto Cellini tells us, that when he was three and twenty, that is in the 
year 1523, being at Rome, he had a mind to divert himself in shooting 
pigeons which built their nests in the ruined edifices of that city. He 
says: ‘I made Paulino carry my gun. Thus we repaired together to 
the ruins, from whence I often returned home laden with pigeons of the 
largest size. But I never chose to put more than a single ball into my 
piece; and in this manner, being a good markman, I procured a con- 
siderable quantity of game. The fowling-piece which I held in my 
hand, was both on the inside and outside as bright as a looking-glass. 
I likewise made the powder as fine as the minutest dust, and in the use 
of it I discovered some of the most admirable secrets that were ever 
known till this time. Of this I will, to avoid prolixity, give only one 
proof, which will surprise even those who are adepts in this matter. 
When I had charged my piece with a quantity of powder, equal in 
weight to the fifth part of the ball, it carried two hundred paces point- 
blank. In a word, so great was the delight I took in shooting, that it 
often diverted me from the business of my shop.” Using a bullet for a 

© Rayé et cannelé. 4 Memoirs, by Roscoe, vol. i. p. 88. 
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fowling-piece may be explained by the bore of the barrel being scarce 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, in which state it frequently continued 
until the time of Charles the Second. The putting in of several bullets 
occasioned the invention of shot and the consequent enlargement ot 
the bore. ‘This very self-sufficient but entertaining author further in- 
forms us, that he was accompanied on these occasions by what Mr. 
Roscoe is pleased to call his pointer. “I had a fine large shock dog, 
which Duke Alessandro had made mea present of: it was an admira- 
ble good pointer, for it would bring me all sorts of birds and other ani- 
mals that I shot with my gun.”©* Again, he speaks of his dog thus: 
“The day was then almost spent, and I had shot a considerable num- 
ber of ducks and geese ; so having as it were formed a resolution to 
shoot no more that day, we made all the haste we could to Rome, and 
I called my dog, to whom I had given the name of Baruccio; not see- 
ing him before me, I turned about, and saw the well-taught animal 
watching some geese that had taken up their quarters ina ditch; I 
thereupon dismounted, and having charged my piece, shot at them from 
a considerable distance, and brought down two with a single ball, for I 
never used a greater charge, and with this I seldom missed at the dis- 
tance of two hundred cubits, which is more than can be accomplished 
by other modes of loading.” 4 

We learn that his fowling-piece had a lock to it, and that with the 
wheel having been already invented, no doubt is the one to which he 
thus alludes: ‘ Near this place I shot at some birds and killed them, 
but at the same time tore my right hand with the lock of my gun; and 
though the hurt was not of much consequence, it had an ugly appear- 
ance, the blood flowing in copious streams from my hand.” *¢ 

Nor was Cellini the only person who used a fowling-piece. Being 
at Florence in 1536, he says: ‘‘ When I spoke to Duke Alessandro on 
this occasion, he happened to be in his armoury, in which was a fusil, ‘ 

¢ Page 194. d Page 333. e Page 258. 

f So in Roscoe’s translation. It were much to be wished that authors would keep the 
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of admirable workmanship, that had been sent him from Germany. 
Seeing me look attentively at this fine piece, he delivered it into my 
hand, telling me that he knew very well how fond I was of fowling, 
and as an earnest of what he proposed doing for me, he desired I would 
choose any other gun, except that, out of his armoury, assuring me that 
I should meet with some that were full as handsome and as good. I 
accepted of his kind offer, and returned him thanks, whereupon he gave 
directions to the keeper of his armoury, one Pietrino de Lucca, to let 
me have any piece I should make choice of: he then said many obliging 
things to me, and withdrew, to give me an opportunity of pleasing my 
fancy. I stayed sometime behind, picked out the finest and best gun 
I ever saw in my life, and carried it home with me.” & 

Cellini gives us another instance of his superior shooting, in the fol- 
lowing anecdote : “ I shot behind the palace (at Rome) at a wild pigeon, 
that was hatching its eggs in a hole, at a great height. I had several 
times before seen one Giovanni Francesco della Tacca, a Milanese 
goldsmith, shoot at the same pigeon without killing it. The day that I 
shot at it, the pigeon happened just to show its head, being suspicious 
and in fear from having so often been fired at before. As Giovanni 
Francesco and I were rival marksmen, some gentlemen and friends of 
mine, who were in my shop, showed me the pigeon, and said: ‘ Yonder 
is the bird which Giovanni Francesco has so often shot at and always 
missed ; do but observe, the poor creature is so timorous and suspicious 
that it scarce ventures to show its head.’ Looking up at it, I said: 
* That head is mark enough for me to level at, and kill the pigeon; if 
I had but just time to take aim cleverly, I should be sure of bringing it 
down.’ The gentlemen then said, that ‘ the very inventor of fowling- 
pieces would not hit such a mark.’ I answered, ‘Go for a pitcher of 
our good host Palombo’s Greek wine, and just stay till I charge my 
broccardo, so I called my fowling-piece, and I will engage to hit that 
little bit of a head which peeps out of yonder hole.’ I that instant took 
aim, and performed my promise.” * 

& Memoirs, vol. i. p. 296. h Vol. ii. p. 9. 
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The snaphaunce lock was applied to fowling-pieces in England soon 
after its invention, and the barrels continued to be made of great thick- 
ness until the adoption of the fire-lock. They were also used for mili- 
tary purposes, for the Earl of Albemarle, in his Observations, compiled 
about the year 1646 and published in 1671, says: “ It is very fit like- 
wise that you have in each company six good fowling-pieces, of such a 
length as a souldier may well be able to take aim, and to shoot off at 
ease ; twelve of them being placed in a day of battel, when you bring a 
division of foot to skirmish with an enemy, on the flanks of a division of 
foot, and six on the other flank, as you shall see them placed in these 
three battels following. Those souldiers that carry the fowling-pieces 
ought to have command when they come within distance of shot of 
that division of the enemy that they are to encounter with, that they 
shoot not at any but at the officers of that division.” We have here 
plainly the origin of riflemen. 

The choice of a fowling-piece during the last century was formed 
according to the following maxims : “ That piece is always reckoned best 
which has the longest barrel, from five and a half to six feet, with a 
moderate bore; though every fowler should have them of different 
sizes, suitable to the game he designs to kill. The barrel should be 
well polished and smooth within, and the bore of an equal bigness 
from one end to the other; which may be proved by putting in a piece 
of pasteboard cut of the exact roundness of the top; for if this goes 
down without stops or slipping, you may conclude the bore good. The 
bridge-pan must be somewhat above the touch-hole, and ought to have 
a notch to let down a little powder: this will prevent the piece from 
recoiling, which it would otherwise be apt to do. As to the locks, 
choose such as are well filed with true work, whose springs must be 
neither too strong nor tco weak. The hammer ought to be well hard- 
ened and pliable, to go down to the pan with a quick motion.” ' 

Skelton has engraved a wheel-lock fowling-piece, with its lock sepa- 
rately exhibited of its full size. 


i Encyclopedia Brit. 
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The Petronel. 


The President Fauchet, who lived in the time of Francis the First, 
and that of his successors, till the reign of Henry the Fourth, introduces 
to our notice a piece called a Petronel or Poitrinal, because it was 
rested on the poitrine or chest, after the old manner, and thence fired. 
He tells us that it was the medium between the arquebusand the pistol, 
and much study and reflection has convinced me that it differed from 
the long dag, merely in having its butt made broader, so as to rest in 
its position with proper firmness. Fauchet says, “It is believed that 
this arm is the invention of the bandouliers of the Pyrenean mountains.” 
In the play of * Love’s Cure, or the martial Maid,’’! its resemblance 
to the dag is strongly pointed at ; 


«« What do you call this gun!—a dag ? 
Ciara. I'll give thee a French petronel.” 


This indicates the country from whence the English received it, a 
fact corroborated by its name. Mention is made of it in 1592, at the 
siege of Rouen, by Henry the Fourth, and in the Hengrave inventory 
of 1603, we have “ Item iij Pethernels.” Nicot, in his Dictionary, as- 
serts, that “ it was ofa large calibre, and on account of its weight 
carried in a broad baudrick over the shoulder ;” but as large is a rela- 
tive term, we must consider its application with reference to the long 
dag, or long pistol. One in my son’s armoury, dated 1612, has, like the 
long pistols of the time, a barrel of small diameter; but another of the 
time of Elizabeth is comparatively heavy. 


The Blunderbus. 


This is a fire-arm shorter than the carbine, but with a wide barrel. 
Sir James Turner, in his “ Pallas armata,”™ thus describes it: ‘“ The 
carabineers carry their carabines in bandileers of leather about their 
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neck, a far easier way than long ago, when they hung them at their 
saddles ; some instead of carabines carry blunderbusses, which are short 
hand-guns of a great bore, wherein they may put several pistol or cara- 
bine balls, or small slugs of iron. I do believe the word is corrupted, 
for I guess it is a German term, and should be Donderbucks, and that 
is, thundering guns, donder signifying thunder, and bucks a gun.” Sir 
James is right in his etymology, except that “ Bus,” and not “ Bucks,” 
is the term for a gun, a name that became general after its introduction 
in the word Arquebus. Blunderbus being called in the Dutch language 
Donderbus, in all probability it was from Holland that the English de- 
rived it. It does not appear to have been much known before the time 
of Charles the Second. 


The Dragon. 


The troops called Dragoons have been most absurdly said to have 
been so denominated from the Draconarii of the Romans. They were 
raised about the year 1600 by the Mareschal de Brisac, in order to be 
superior to the German Reiters, who used the pistol to so much advan- 
tage. On this account they had a more formidable weapon like a small 
blunderbus, the muzzle of which being ornamented with the head of a 
dragon, gave it its denomination, and from this weapon, those who used 
it were called dragoneers and dragoons. Markham, in his “ Souldier’s 
Accidence,” printed in 1645, thus describes them: “ The last sort of 
which our horse troops are composed, are called Dragoons, which are a 
kind of footmen on horsebacke, and do now indeed succeed the light 
horsemen, and are of singular use in all actions of warre; their armes 
defensive are an open head-piece with cheeks, and a good buffe coat, 
with deep skirts; and for offensive armes, they have a faire dragon fitted 
with an iron worke to be caryed in a belt of leather, which is buckled 
over the right shoulder and under the left arme, having a turnill of iron 
with a ring, through which the piece runnes up and downe, and these 
dragons are short pieces of sixteen inches in the barrel, and full mus- 
quet bore, with fire-locks (by which he means wheel-locks) or snap- 
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haunces ; also a belt with a flaske, pryming box, key and bullet bag, 
and a good sword.” Grose, who in his “Military Antiquities” has given 
a representation of a dragoon,as he was equipped about ten years earlier, 
erroneously infers, that the weapon had its name from the troops. Cap- 
tain Cruso applies the designation dragoon to the lancier as well as the 
horseman who used a fire-arm, though this must have been an exten- 
sion of the term confined to England. In his “‘ Military Instructions for 
Cavalry,” published in 1632, he says, “There are two sorts of dragoons, 
the pikeman and the musketeer. The latter is to have a strap or bolt 
fastened to the stock of his musket almost from one end to the other, 
by which, being on horeback, he hangeth it at his back, his burning 
match and his bridle in his left hand.” 

The English appear from this in the first instance to have adopted 
the name and duty of the dragoon rather than his true equipments, and 
compelled him to submit to the inconvenience of a match-lock piece, 
and the carrying of a burning match. 

Sir James Turner seems to have formed his strange opinion from this 
fact; his words being, ‘For what they got the denomination of dragoons 
is not so easy to be told, but because in all languages they are called 
so, We may suppose they may borrow their name from dragon, because 
a musketeer on horseback, with his burning match, riding a gallop, as 
many times he doth, may something resemble that beast which natu- 
ralists call a fiery dragon.” This was the surmise of an English writer 
in the time of Charles the Second. Pére Daniel, who published his 
‘““Milice Francaise” in the time of Louis the Fifteenth, imagines “‘ they 
were called dragons from the celerity of their motions and the rapidity 
with which they ravaged a country, thereby resembling the fabulous 
monster of that denomination ;” and a modern German writer" gives 
this as the true origin of the name. But a moment's reflection will show 
that it might equally as well have been applied to the mounted arque- 
busiers, and indeed a fortiori, from their having been the first troops on 
horseback with fire-arms. 

» Count Bismark, 
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A Manuscript in the Harleian library, at the British Museum, marked 
6000, and entitled “ A brief Treatise of War, &c. by W. T. in the year 
of our redemption 1649,” shows the equipments of dragoons at that 
period. ‘“ As for dragooniers they are to be as lightly armed as may be, 
and therefore they are onlie to have as followeth ; calivers and powder- 
flasks. I would also have each dragoonier constantly to carrye at his 
girdle two swyn-feathers, or foot pallisades of four feet length and a 
half, headed with sharp iron heads of six inches length, and a sharp 
iron foot to stick into the ground for their defence, whereas they 
may come to be forced to make resistance against horse.” This 
extract will account for the use of a larger species of fire-arm than 
the dragon, which had been their original weapon, as it shows the 
necessity for it arose from the frequent use of dragoons when dis- 
mounted. The dragon will be found among Skelton’s engraved 
Illustrations. 


The Hand Mortar. 


Grenades are said to have been first used in 1594, and gave origin at 
a later date to the troops thence denominated Grenadiers. A species 
of fire-arm for throwing them with wheel and match-lock combined, 
and which, from the costume represented thereon, appears to be about 
the above-mentioned date, is in my son’s collection. The diameter of 
its barrel is three inches, while that of its chamber is scarce more than 
one inch and a half, and its stock is sufficiently long to show that, like 
the dragon, it was fired from the shoulder. 


The Dag. 


In pursuing the inquiry into the origin of this term, nothing could 
be more perplexing than to find, that while Dag implied a kind of pis- 
tol, Pistolese, in the Italian language, signified a great dagger or wood- 
knife. The weapon appears to have been suggested by the demi- 
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haque, and differs from a pistol solely in the form of the butt-end, that 
being invariably terminated by a straight oblique line instead of a 
knob. In this respect it greatly resembled a petronel, and that it gave 
the distinction is clear, from what is wrongly called a Highland pistol 
veing by the Highlanders themselves termed a tack, and its having its 
butt made flat and terminated slant-wise. ‘The dag was of various 
sizes, and hence in inventories of arms we meet with long, short, and 
pocket dags, and dags with different kinds of locks. It appears to have 
been almost coeval with the pistol, which is known to have been in- 
vented in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; for in the inventory, taken in 
1547, of stores in the different arsenals in England, occur, ‘ One lytle 
pece for a horseman of damaskine work, the stock of wood and bone 
set, with a chamber. One dagge with two peces in one stock. Italian 
peces, and every one his moulde, flaske, touch boxe, and matche. A 
white tacke with fier locke graven, and all the stocke white bone. Two 
tackes, after the fashion of a dagger, with fier lockes vernished with 
redde stockes, shethes covered with blacke vellet garnished with silver 
and guilt, with purses, flaskes, and touch boxes of black vellet gar- 
nyshed with iron guilt. ‘Two tackes hafted like a knyff, with fier locks 
and doble lockes, &c.” So in the Hengrave inventory we have “ Four 
cases of dagges, furnished.” It can only be conjecture, if we suppose 
that the origin of the name is to be found in the above-cited item of 
“ two tackes after the fashion of a dagger,” for that seems rather to be 
mentioned as an exception to their general state, and we are wholly 
left without any certain data on which to form our conclusions. The 
snaphaunce dag seems to be alluded to in the play of Jack Drum’s 
entertainment : 


“ He would shew one how to hold the dag, 
To draw the cock, to change and set the flint.” 


There are specimens of all the variety of dags in my son’s Collection. 
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The Pistol. 


According to Sir James Turner, the pistol was invented at Pistoia in 
Tuscany by Camillo Vitelli, and in the reign of Henry the Eighth- 
Mons. de la Noue says “ the Reiters first brought pistols into general 
use, which are very dangerous when properly managed.” ‘These Rei- 
ters, or more properly Ritters, were the German cavalry, who gave 
such ascendancy to the pistol, as to occasion in France, and subse- 
quently in England, the disuse of lances. We learn this interesting fact 
from Davilla, who, speaking of the battle of Yvry in 1590, takes occa- 
sion to extol the use of lances, and express his regret that the French 
cavalry, composed of gentlemen volunteers, had in the revolutions of 
the civil wars, ceased to use them. He tells us that, in consequence of 
their having adopted pistols as more ready, in imitation of the German 
Reiters, the king was obliged to oppose the lances of the enemy’s 
cavalry by dividing his own into small bodies, that they might offer 
less resistance to the charge, and more easily get out of the way. 

Pére Daniel informs us, that the horsemen who were armed with 
pistols in the time of Henry the Second, were thence called pistoliers, 
a term subsequently introduced into England. John Bingham, in his 
Notes on the tactics of lian published in 1616, gives us an engraving of 
the arms and armour of this species of troops at that time, from which 
a correct knowledge may be obtained of their form. ‘The first ordon- 
nance of Henry the Second, King of France, respecting the pistol is 
directed to the men at arms, and dated 1549. ‘ The said man at arms 
shall wear on his head the great and little armet, on his body a cuirass, 
on his arms gardebras, on his thighs cuissots, and on the front of his 
legs greaves, and shall carry a strong lance. He shall moreover keep 
four horses, two of which are for service in war, of which one shall 
be armed with bardes in front, a chanfron on his head, and flank- 
pieces on his sides, and, if it appears advantageous to him, lie shall 
have a pistol at the bow of his saddle.” The regulations of Mary 
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Queen of England were of a similar character, so that it seems the 
adoption of a pistol was at first only by special permission. In a Sche- 
dule of prices, published by the English government in 1629, we have 
‘a pair of horseman’s pistols furnished with snaphaunces.” ‘The ma- 
nual exercise of this weapon is exhibited in several plates, and amply 
detailed by Captain Cruso, in his “ Military Instructions for Cavalry, as 
practised by horse soldiers,” published in 1632. Markham, speaking of 
the pistoliers in 1645, says, “ For offensive armes they shall have a case 
of pistols (both being at first placed on the same side), firelocks if it 
may be, but snaphaunces where they are wanting; the barrels of the 
pistols would be twenty-six inches long, and the bore of thirty-six bul- 
lets in the pound, priming-box, key,? and moulds.” He prefaces this 
by saying, “ I have shewed you the several compositions and armings 
of horsemen, according to ancient times, where the bow and hargo- 
bus had the first place, and the musket and other fiery weapons lay 
obscured.” Sir James Turner in his “ Pallas Armata,” published in 
1670, observes, “ the bore of the pistol long ago was made for twenty 
bullets in one pound of lead; but it being found that the ball entered 
not easily, generally they cast one pound of lead into four and twenty 
pistol balls. The half of the weight of the powder serves, if it be good, 
if not, they take two-thirds ; as, for one pound and a half of lead, one 
pound of powder ; but if it be fine, half will serve, as for two pounds of 
lead, one pound of powder. The barrel of the pistol may be two feet 
long for the longest, sixteen inches for the shortest. ‘The French use 
locks with half bends (snaphaunces), and so do for the most part the 
English and Scots; the Germans rore or wheel-locks; the Hollanders 
make use of both.” 


The Tricker-lock. 
This term is used as early as the year 1629; for in a schedule of 


Pp Spanner, which shows that by fire-locks he means wheel-locks. 
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charges for that time we meet with one for ‘a match tricker-lock 
compleat.” It may imply the alteration from the early state of the 
match-lock; I mean when the serpentine was pulled down, not by 
its curved end, but by connecting it with a trigger underneath ; yet, 
as this alteration took place in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and at the above date the original match-lock had become entirely 
disused, [ am tempted to imagine it must have reference to another 
invention. This was the adoption of what is now termed a hair- 
trigger, which was added to the former one, and gives a more in- 
stantaneous discharge. A tricker wheel-lock of the reign of Charles 
the First, a tricker match-lock of that of Charles the Second, and a 
tricker fire-lock of that of James the Second upon this principle, are 
in my son’s Collection. 


The Fire-lock. 


A portrait of a republican officer, whose costume fixes him to the 
time of the civil wars, said to be that of Cornet Joyce, at my house, 
proves that the modern fire-lock is an invention as early as the middle 
of the seventeenth century, for he has a fire-lock pistol in his hand. 
This is important evidence, for it has been shewn that the name had 
been equally applied to the wheel-lock. The fire-lock was evidently 
suggested by the snaphaunce, and certainly a great improvement. It 
originated with the French about the year 1635. The steel post on 
which the furrowed piece had been placed, was got rid of, and that 
set upright on the cover of the pan. The cock was moved suffi- 
ciently near to permit its opening; the pan, by the sudden impulse 
on striking this furrowed piece, performing this operation, and giving 
fire at the same time. Such a fire-lock of the time of Cromwell 
will be found among Skelton’s instructive engravings. The Spaniards 
retained the furrows for a long time, but they soon became disused 
in England. 

As this invention was called the fire-lock, we find the writers of the 
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time of Charles the Second no longer applying that term to the wheel, 
but mentioning that as *‘ the rore or wheel-lock ;” and Robert Har- 
ford, in his “ Military Discipline, or the way and method of exercising 
horse and foot,” printed in 1680, speaks4 of the modern fire-lock as 
then in general use. In my son’s armoury is a fire-lock of the time of 
James the Second, in which the cock and pan are in a reversed position 
to that generally adopted, resembling, in that respect, the wheel-lock. 


Self-loading Gun. 


To obtain expedition was as much the object, after the invention of 
tire-arms, as it had been in the successive improvements of the cross- 
bow, for in this respect archers had a decided superiority. Hence the 
invention of the self-loading gun, which originated in Italy about the 
close of the English Protectorate. ‘The butt was made to answer the 
purpose of a flask, and a small touch-box was attached to the pan. At 
the breech was a cylinder, with a hole to receive the bullet. To the 
axle of this cylinder was affixed a lever, on turning which, the bullet 
was conveyed to its proper place, sufficient portions of charge and 
priming were cut off, and the piece cocked at the same time. This 
therefore, rendered the fire-lock, just described, as expeditious as the 
long-bow ; but the contrivance was attended with great danger, and 
occasioned the subsequent inventions of a moveable breech containing 
several charges, or a small barrel to be brought to the breech when 
requisite to load, &c.; but none of these contrivances were ever adopted 
by infantry regiments. Some of my son's specimens are for snap- 
haunces, others for fire-locks. 


Fancy Gun. 


Such contrivances as that just mentioned led to combinations which 
merely resulted from fancy. In 1712 a curious brass gun was adver- 
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tised to be shot for at Hoxton. It was in the shape of a walking-cane, 
and might be used asa gun or pistol. It contained a telescope and 
perpetual almanack, and on its head a dial; but it were needless to 
adduce further instances. 


The Musket-arrows. 


Our very intelligent and worthy member, the Rev. Mr. Webb, in his 
perspicuous and interesting introduction to the Bibliotheca Glouces- 
trensis, expresses an opinion that the iron bars called fire-arrows, used 
at the siege of Lyme during the civil wars, were what had been termed 
bolts; but that name was exclusively given to small arrows, made for 
the cross-bow, and more particularly such as were for killing game. 
These fire-arrows were formed to curve at their ends that they might 
hang on whatsoever they lighted. They seem to have been as old as 
the reign of Elizabeth, for in a list of arms, &c. in the royal arsenals 
made in 1599, occurs the following item : 

** Musket-arrowes, with 56 to be new fethered. 

** Musket arrowes with fier-woorkes 109 shefe 4 arrowes.” 

In Sir Richard Hawkins’s account of his voyage to the South Sea in 
the year 1591, mention is made of his shooting arrows from muskets 
with great success. His words’ are, “ In this discourse General Mi- 
chaell Angell demanded for what purpose served the little short ar- 
rowes which we had in our shippe, and those in so great quantitie. I 
satisfied him that they were for our muskets. They are not yet in use 
amongst the Spaniards, yet of singular effect and execution as our ene- 
mies confessed ; for the upper worke of their shippes being musket- 
proofe, in all places they passed through both sides with facilitie, and 
wrought extraordinary disasters, which caused admiration to see them- 
selves wounded with small shott where they thought themselves secure ; 
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and by no means could find where they entered, nor come to the sight of 
any of the shott. Hereof they proved to profit themselves after, but 
for that they wanted the tamplings which are first to be driven home 
before the arrow be put in, and as they understood not the secret, they 
rejected them as uncertaine, and therefore not to be used. But of all 
the shot used now-a-dayes, for the annoying of an enemie in fight by 
sea, few are of greater moment for many respects, which I hold not con- 
venient to treat of in publique.” In the time of the civil wars, the mus- 
ket arrows were of iron and solely to carry combustibles; in that of 
Elizabeth, of wood, and used both as simple and as fire-arrows, as the 
extract from the Inventory shews. We learn from Lord Verulam that 
they were called Sprites at that period, for he says : ‘* The Turkish bowe 
giveth a very forcible shoot, insomuch, as it hath been known that the 
arrow has pierced a steel target, or a piece of brass two inches thick ; 
and it is certain that we had in use at one time for sea-fight, short 
arrows which they call sprights, without any other heads, save wood 
sharpened, which were discharged out of muskets, and would pierce 
through the sides of ships where a halbert would not pierce.” 


The Match-bor. 


One great inconvenience of the burning-match was, that it dis- 
covered the soldier on guard, and counteracted the necessary secrecy 
for enterprises by night. To remedy this defect, small tubes of tin or 
copper, pierced full of holes, were invented by a Prince of Orange, ap- 
parently Prince Maurice. They are thus described by Walhuysen, a 
captain of the town of Dantzig, in his “Art Militaire pour I’Infanterie,” 
printed in 1615.° “ It is necessary that every musqueteer knows how to 
carry his match dry in moist and rainy weather, that is, in his pocket or 
in his hat, by putting the lighted match between his head and hat, or by 
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some other means to guard it from the weather. The musqueteer should 
also have a little tin tube of about a foot long, big enough to admit 
a match, and pierced full of little holes, that he may not be discovered 
by his match, when he stands centinel, or goes on any expedition.” 

This was the origin of the match-box, till lately worn by our grena- 
diers on one of the cross belts in front of their chests. 


The Powder-horn and Flask. 


The convenient form of the horn to hold gunpowder, one end being 
broad, into which it might be conveyed with ease, and the other with a 
small aperture, by which it might be discharged into the barrels of fire- 
arms, naturally suggested it as best adapted for the purpose. But it was 
not long before the narrow end was entirely closed, and the broader one 
furnished with a tube that might contain just sufficient powder for one 
charge. In this state it appears suspended in front from the necks of 
the arquebusiers in the Triumph of Maximilian the First. This modifi- 
cation of the powder-horn suggested the more capacious flask, which 
with its name, in reference to its resemblance to a bottle, is of German 
origin. The flask was known in England as early as the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and appears on a hackbutter of that date in one of Strutt’s 
engravings taken from an original drawing in the British Museum, 
suspended like the horn, but at the hip, instead of on the breast. So in 
the inventory taken in the first year of Edward the Sixth, we have, 
“One horne fur gonne-powder garnished with silver. Three grete 
flaskes covered with vellet, and three lytle touch-boxes. A great flaske 
varnished and paynted, and a touch-box of iron graven and gilded.” 
And in that at Hengrave, “ xxiiij flasks and as many tootche boxes.” 

Monsr. Montgommeri Corbosson, in his “Treatise on the French army 
in the time of Henri IV.” informs us that ‘ the captain of a company, 
mounting guard, ought to carry an arquebuse and a powder-flaske, and 
wear on his head a great plume of feathers.” Varieties of powder-horns 
and flasks will be found among Mr. Skelton’s accurate engravings. 
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The Touche-box. 


Gunpowder was at first not corned; when, however, it had been 
manufactured into granules, such as were considered proper for the 
charge, it was discovered that the finer these were made the quicker 
would they ignite. This was the cause of priming or serpentine pow- 
der, and consequently of a small case to hold it, being in reality a flask 
on a smaller scale. ‘The name of touch-box was given it, and the speci- 
mens in my son's possession shew that it often was most highly and 
beautifully ornamented. 


Bandoliers. 


To enable the soldier to load his piece with greater rapidity, small 
cylindrical boxes, each containing one charge of powder, either of 
wood or tin, and covered with leather, were suspended to a belt or 
band, put either over the shoulder or fastened round the waist. They 
seem to have been first introduced in the reign of Henry the Third of 
France, as I have not met with an earlier instance than that given by 
Montfaucon in PI. eexciv. of his “Monarchie Francoise” of a hackbutter 
of that period. Davis, in his “ Art of War,” would induce the belief, 
that the English received them from the Walloons in the neighbour- 
hood of Leige. He says, “ And therefore these souldiers which in 
our time have been for the most part levied in the Lowe Countries 
especially those of Artoyes and Henault, called by the general name 
of Walloownes, have used to hang about their neckes upon a baudrick, 
or border, or at their girdles, certain pipes which they call charges, of 
copper and tin, made with covers, which they thinke in skirmish to bee 
the most readie way. But the Spaniard, despising that order, doth alto- 
gether use his flaske.” Sometimes six were placed before, and six 
behind the person when slung over the shoulder, sometimes more. 
Nine are appended to a waist-belt, which also co tains the bullet-bag, 
in my son’s possession. Immense numbers remain at Hampton Court. 
Sir James Turner, whose work was published in 1670, states the cause 
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of their disuse. He says,* “ To the musketier belongs also a bandilier 
of leather, at which he should have hanging eleven or twelve shot of 
powder, a bag for his ball, a primer, and a cleanser.‘ But it is thirty 
years ago since I saw these laid aside in some German armies, for it is 
impossible for soldiers, especially wanting cloaks, and more want cloaks 
than have any, to keep these flaskes, though well and strongly made, 
from snow and rain, which soon spoils them, and so makes the powder 
altogether useless ; besides, the noise of them betrays those who carry 
them in all surprizals, anslachts, and sudden enterprizes.” 


Cartridges. 


Sir James Turner observes that, “ if the chamber of the pistol be 
loaden three times the diameter of her bore with powder, which is 
easily measured by her rammer, she hath her due charge, but all horse- 
men should always have the charges of their pistols ready in patrons, 
the powder made up compactly in paper, and the ball tied to it with a 
piece of packthread.” 

In this description we have evidently the cartridge, though not ex- 
pressed by name, and as patrons are as old as the time of Elizabeth, 
the very form of which cases shews that they were originally contrived 
to hold them, they must have been known, at least in Italy, as early 
as that period. It is a curious fact that they were confined to 
the cavalry, and that the general adoption of the cartridge was not 
earlier than the common use of the modern fire-lock. Lord Orrery in 
his “ Treatise on the Art of War,” says, “I am also, on long experience, 
an enemy to the use of Bandeleers, but a great approver of boxes of 
Cartridges, for then, by biting off the bottom of the cartridge, you 
charge your musket for service with one ramming. I would have these 
cartridge-boxes of tin, as the Carabines use them, because they are not 
so apt to break as the wooden ones are, and do not in wet weather, or 
lying in the tents, relax. Besides I have often seen much prejudice in 
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the use of bandeleers, which being worn in the belts for them above 
the soldiers’ coats, are often apt to take fire, especially if the match- 
lock musket be used; and when they take fire they commonly wound 
and kill him that wears them, and those near him; for likely if one 
bandelier take fire, all the rest do in that collar; they often tangle those 
which use them on service, when they have fired, and are falling off by 
the flanks of the files of the intervals to get into the rear to charge 
again. To which I shall add, that in secret attempts in the night, their 
rattling often discovers the design, and enables the enemy to prevent 
it; and in the day time, on service, especially if the weather be windy, 
their rattling also too frequently hinders the soldiers from hearing, and 
consequently obeying the officers’ word of command, which must be 
fatal when it happens; whereas the cartridge-boxes exempt those who 
use them from all these dangers and prejudices : they enable the soldiers 
on service to fire more expeditiously: they are also worn about the waste 
of the soldier, the skirts of whose doublet and his coate doubly defend 
them from all rain that doth not pierce both; and being worn close to 
his body, the heat thereof keeps the powder dryer, and therefore more 
fit to be fired in service. Besides all this, whoever loads his musket 
with cartridges is sure the bullet will not drop out, though he takes his 
aim under breast high, for the paper of the cartridge keeps it in, whereas 
those soldiers which on service take their bullets out of their mouths, 
which is the nimblest way, or out of their pouches, which is slow, sel- 
dom put any paper, tow, or grass to ram the bullet in; whereby, if they 
tire above breast high the bullet passes over the head of the enemy, and 
if they aim low, the bullet drops out ere the musket is fired; and ’tis 
to that that I attribute the little execution I have seen musketteers do 
in time of fight, though they fired at great battalions, and those also rea- 
sonable near. It might also do well if the soldiers tyed their links of 
match about their middle, and under their coat and doublets, instead 
of tying them to their bandeleer, belt, or collar, for by that means the 
match would be kept dryer and fitter for service in the time of action.” 
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The Patron. 


The Patron was an upright semi-cylindrical box of steel, with a cover 
moving on a hinge, filled with a block of wood with five perforations to 
hold as many pistol cartridges. Skelton has engraved some of Elizabeth's 
time, andin the “ Diversarum Gentium Armatura equestris,” printed 
in 1617, the German cavalry are represented with a brace of pistols in 
the same holster at the saddle-bow, and patrons at their hips. Markham 
says, “ The second sort of cavalry, of which many troops of horse are 
compounded, are called Hargobusiers or Carbines. For offensive arms 
each shall have an hargobus of three foote three inches long, and the 
bore of twenty bullets in the pound, with flaske, priming-box, and 
moulds, or, instead of these, cartalages, which will serve either for this 
or any other piece on horsebacke ; also a good sword and other accou- 
trements, according to his place.” 


The Sweyne’s Feather, and Musket Rest. 


To remedy the inconvenience of a musketeer’s being compelled to 
draw his sword and defend himself after the discharge of his piece, and 
to render him more competent to act against the pikemen, a long thin 
rapier blade, fixed into a handle, and carried in a sheath called a 
Sweyne’s feder, i.e. ‘‘ Hog’s bristle,” the invention of which is by its 
other name attributed to the Swedes, was given him instead. This, 
after a discharge, he drew out of its scabbard, and fixed into the muz- 
zle of his gun, which gave him a weapon of great length, as may be seen 
by the representation of the varieties in Skelton’s engravings; but as 
the soldier had then more to carry in his hand than previously, an 
attempt was made to unite the Sweyne’s feather with the rest. ‘This 
latter, instead of having a wooden shaft simply, was made of a thin tube 
of iron, covered with leather, which held within it the feather. Thus 
it was preserved from rain, and when wanted, it could by a jerk be 
ejected. 

The invention of the Sweyne’s feder was in the reign of James the 
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First, and the latter word being corrupted into feather, occasioned a 
further anomaly on an attempt to give correctness to the word united 
with it, for during the civil wars that weapon is frequently termed a 
Swan’s feather. Sir James Turner says," ‘ Musket-rests were used a 
long time, and in some places are yet, to ease the musketeers in dis- 
charging their guns, and when they stood centinel ; but in the late ex- 
peditions in most places of Christendom, they have been found more 
troublesome than helpful,—a musketeer on any sudden occasion not 
being well able to do his duty with musket, sword, and rest, especially 
if you give him a Swedish feather to manage with them. Bockler, the 
engineer, speaks of an instrument that might serve for both rest and 
feather, and such perhaps would be very useful and convenient; he 
would have it at the top, as all rests are, like a fork, on the one side 
whereof he would have an iron of one foot and a half long sticking out 
sharply pointed. These planted in the van or flanks where you expect 
the charge, as the Swedish feathers used to be, will sufficiently pallisade 
and defend musketeers from horse, and upon them many lean their 
muskets when they give fire.” One of these musket-rests, armed with 
a projecting spike from one of the prongs of its fork, is represented in 
Grose’s “ Treatise on ancient Armour.”* Bariffe, in his ‘“‘ Young Artil- 
leryman,” second edition, 1639, speaks of the musket-rest with a hook 
to hang it on the girdle while the musketeer is making ready, and such 
an one is in my son’s Collection. The Duke of Albemarle, in his ‘* Ob- 
servations upon Military and Political Affairs,” written in 1646 and 
printed in 1671, recommends arming musketeers and dragoons with 
muskets, and swine’s feathers, with the heads of rests fastened to them. 

The use of the Rest is taught in a treatise published in 1634, called 
‘‘ The Souldier’s Practice,” by Thomas Fisher, an officer who had 
served ‘twenty-six years in the Low Countries, and was afterwards em- 
ployed by Philip Earl of Pembroke, Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Kent, to discipline its militia. We may, therefore, with great proba- 
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bility date the first disuse of the rest sometime about the middle of the 
Civil Wars, when the weight and incumbrance of the musket and its 
apparatus was probably found too great for the active service insepara- 
ble from campaigns carried on by small detachments. 


The Bayonet. 


As the Sweyne’s feather was laid aside when the rest which contained 
it was relinquished, the musketeers were reduced to the same inconve- 
nience as they experienced before this had been invented. To resume 
the simple Sweyne’s feather was not deemed expedient, as from its 
length it was extremely awkward to manage, and pikemen were a spe- 
cies of troops that had become disused. This induced such soldiers 
as were armed with daggers to stick them into the muzzles of their 
pieces after having fired. 

In this practice we have the origin of the Bayonet, which was so 
termed from having been first made at Bayonne. The French called 
them Bayonet 4 manche, and first introduced them into their army in 
1671. These were made with plain handles, formed to fit tight into the 
muzzles, rather enlarging towards the blade to prevent their entering 
too far into the piece. Monsieur de Puisegur, in his Memoirs, says, 
‘“‘ For my part, when I commanded in Bergue, in Ypres, Dixmude, and 
Quénoque, all the parties I sent out passed the canals in this sort; it is 
true that the soldiers had no swords, but they had bayonets with handles 
of a foot long, the blades of the bayonets were as long as the handles, 
the ends of which were fitted for being put into the barrels of the fusils 
to defend themselves if attacked after they had fired.” 

Several contrivances had been attempted in England to protect the 
musketeer against cavalry, after he had fired and before he had re- 
loaded. Thus Bariffe, before quoted, mentions, ‘‘ having often con- 
sidered the danger of the muskettier, and how unable he is to resist the 
horse after he hath poured forth his shotte, without he be sheltered 
either by some natural or artificial defence ; and withall having know- 
ledge that in several parts of Christendome divers captains and souldiers 
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have oft beene trying conclusions to make the musketteer as well de- 
fensive as offensive, some by unscrewing the heads of their rests, and 
then screwing the staffs of their rests into the muzzle of the musket, 
with the arming” of the pike at the lower end, by which means they 
would use the musket and rest together, in the nature of a whole pike» 
but this proved so tedious and troublesome that it fell without profit. 
Another sort had rests, with one end of the fork or head being like a 
spike, about eighteen inches in length: this also proved extreme trou- 
blesome to themselves, dangerous to their followers, and of no validitie 
against the enemie. A third sorte had half pikes, of about seven or 
eight foot in length, useing it after the manner of a rest, but all the 
while the muskettier was charging (his musket), one of them was 
enough to trouble a whole file, besides the danger in the recovery. A 
fourth sorte there was, yet better than the former, that with a hooke 
was fastened to the girdle while the muskettier was making ready, but 
this had its defects also, as being both tedious and troublesome. Many 
other wayes and conclusions have also been tryed with successe like the 
former, which I forbeare to demonstrate; for, as their conceits proved 
uselesse, so the discourse would prove fruitless. Lastly, myselfe with 
another gentleman of our ground,* Master John Davies of Blackfriers, 
both well affecting the use of the musket, found out a way to use 
the half pike and musket with so much facilitie and ease that is 
tar less troublesome than the rest, and yet of greater length than any 
of the former rests or halfe-pikes, as being compleat ten foot in length 
with the arming. All have falne farre short of this, for the triple 
use thereof as being a rest, if there be no further occasion to de- 
fend the muskettier from the horse, as being a halfe pike to use in 
trenches, as also when our shotte have poured out a great volly or 
showre of lead on the adverse muskettiers, they may then nimbly with 
their half-pikes fallin amongst them. And lastly, for the pursuite of 
an enemy, it being of all others the best weapon. A serviceable half- 
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pike may be had for two shillings and sixpence, which exceeds not 
much the price of a rest.” 

Robert Harford, in 1680,* says, ‘* The bayonet is much of the same 
length as the poniard; it hath neither guard nor handle, but only the 
haft of wood eight or nine inches long; the blade is sharp-pointed and 
two-edged, a foot in length and a large inch in breadth. The bayonet 
is very useful to dragoons, fusileers, and souldiers that are often com- 
manded out in parties; because that, when they have fired their dis- 
charges, and want powder and shot, they put the haft of it into the 
mouth of the barrel of their pieces, and defend themselves therewith 
as well as with a partizan.” Subsequently a ring was added, by which 
it was placed on the muzzle, in which way the French used it in the 
reign of William the Third, to the astonishment of the 25th regiment of 
Foot, on whom they poured a volley, halting in their charge. 


The numerous and lengthened quotations which appeared requisite 
in order to lay before you in a clear manner the opinions of cotempo- 
raries on the matter contained in this Communication, have extended 
it to a size that I fear you may find fatiguing and troublesome. Should 
you, however, be inclined to think that it tends to elucidate the subject 
of Hand Fire-arms, my regret at having so done will in some degree 
be lessened. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
most truly yours, 


SAMUEL RUSH MEYRICK. 


To Henry Ectis, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary. 
&c. &c. 


a “ English Military Discipline,” p. 13. 
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1X. Description of the Engravings on a German suit of Armour, 
made for King Henry VIII, in the Tower of London; by 
SamueL Rusu Meyaricx, LL. D. and FS. A. in 
a Letter to Henry Esq. F. Secretary. 


Read 22d March 1827. 


DEAR SIR, 20, Upper Cadogan-place, 19th March, 1827. 

IN the new arrangement of the Horse-armoury at the Tower, which 
the Master-General and the Honourable Board of Ordnance were 
pleased to confide to my directions, I deemed it proper that several of 
the horses should be barded, instead of allowing the armour for that 
purpose to remain indiscriminately mixed with other pieces on the 
walls. Having, therefore, ordered all of such description to be brought 
to me, that I might put together those of a suit, I found some covered 
with black paint, which, on holding to the light, appeared to me to 
contain a faint resemblance of engraving. On removing a portion of 
this coating my conjectures were not only confirmed, but I instantly 
saw that these were the horse-armour for the suit, hitherto considered 
as having been made for Henry VII., and which has the characteristic 
contour of the close of his reign. On the whole being sent to Enfield 
to be cleaned, I requested Mr. Lovell, the superintendant of the small 
armoury department there, whom I knew to be very skilful, to take 
accurate tracings of whatever was worthy of remark. The result has 
proved the suit to have belonged to Henry VIII. and exhibits so 
curious a picture of the superstitious feelings of the times, which con- 
ceived a man’s body to be doubly protected when not only sheathed 
in steel but covered with the legends of saints, that I am induced to 
beg you will lay the drawings before the Society of Antiquaries. 

The earliest account I have met with of this suit is in the survey 
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made by order of government in the month of October, 1660, where it 
is twice mentioned, first in the general enumeration, and next in the 
list of armour which formerly stood in the green gallery of the palace 
at Greenwich. The primary item is, “ Masking (which we shall pre- 
sently see is a contraction for damaskine) armor complete, reported to 
be made for Henry VII.";” and the second “ upon a horse statue of 
wood, one armor cap-a-pe damasked and guilt, made for King Henry 
the Seventh, the horse furniture being a shaffroon, crivet for the necke, 
brest-plate and buttocke of the same, saddle, stirrups and bitt.”  In- 
stead of being gilt, as erroneously stated, it has been washed with 
silver, and may be thus described: It has a globular breast-plate, 
puckered lamboys or bases of steel, in lieu of taces and tassettes, 
square-toed sollerets, a bourguinot with a mentionere to act as a gor- 
get, and passguards on the pauldrons. ‘The horse armour consists of 
a chanfron, manefaire, poitral, flanchards, and croupiere, but the ori- 
ginal saddle is wanting. 

The illuminations to the poem composed by Jean des Marets, 
and dedicated to Anne de Bretagne, first wife of Louis XII. King of 
France, which have been engraved by Montfaucon, represent that 
monarch and his horse in armour precisely similar. His breast-plate, 
lamboys, and horse furniture have on them the bees and bee-hives, and 
along the edge of the latter, the words, “ Non utitur aculeo rex,” &c. 
*« It is not the point of a needle (or probably the sting of a bee) which 
the king makes use of.” The corresponding motto surrounding the 
lower termination of the horse-armour at the Tower, is ‘“* Dieu et mon 
droyt,” while on the base of the lamboys, on each side, are the letters 
H. K. one inch and a half in size, of brass gilt, and placed between two 
brass beads upon the steel. 

For the accuracy with which Mr. Lovell has made the tracings, I 
can, from a comparison with the originals, strictly vouch ; but I tran- 
scribe the following passage from his letter to me: “ I can answer for 
the faithfulness of the tracings; nothing has been taken from the ori- 
ginal that could be considered interesting, nor has a line been added 
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by way of embellishment. I traced them first on flax paper, which 
was then put on backs of stronger drawing paper to preserve them. I 
can find nothing like a date or inscription on any part, besides what I 
send you.” 

The tracings* are comprised in fifteen sheets, and are: 


The King’s Body-armour. 


1. The Breast-plate. On this is engraved the figure of St. George 
cap-a-pee, somewhat similar to the armour on which it appears with 
a mentoniere fastened by a strap round the neck of the helmet; but 
instead of lamboys you will perceive the taces with their appendant 
tuiles and the petticoat of chain. In the right hand of the saint is a 
sword precisely like that put with the actual armour as now set up in 
the Tower, and his collar has to it a pendant of an unusual form.» 

2. The Back-plate. Here we have Saint Barbara known by the 
tower which has become her symbol, and in one of the niches in which 
may be observed the cup and wafer.* 

3. The upper subject is on the back part of the right Jamb ; the lower 
one, on the same of the left one In both, a female figure arises from 
the calix of a flower, and grasps in each hand a branch, which termi- 
nates in one instance with a rose, in the other a pomegranate. This 
identifies the armour as belonging to Henry VIII. at the commence- 
ment of his reign, and the German word of congratulation Givck, on 
the lower female’s dress seems to show that it was a present from the 
Emperor Maximilian I. to the King of England, on his marriage with 
Katherine of Arragon. The date is thus fixed to the year 1509, and 
Maximilian’s own armour, preserved in the palace of the Little Belvi- 
dere at Vienna, is precisely of the same character. The latter men- 
tioned suit is not on horse-back, and therefore has the two pieces put 
on the lamboys before and behind, made to take off for the purpose 


* These have been engraved on the reduced scale of five eighths of an inch to an inch. 
See Pl. VI. Pl. VII. 4 Pl, VIII. 
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of riding, and which no doubt once existed as parts of the suit of 


Henry VIII. 

It was on the 3d of June, 1509, that the King of England espoused 
Katherine, and on the 20th of that month, before his coronation, he 
signed at Westminster, a treaty of alliance with the Emperor, losing 
no time, therefore, in assuring him that in his foreign policy he meant 
to tread in the steps of his father. We may fairly infer, as it was 
then customary for sovereigns to make presents on such occasions, that 
this suit of armour, regarded as a compliment to Henry’s martial cha- 
racter, accompanied the ratification and exchange. 


The Horse-armour. 


4. Front of the Poitral. St. George is here represented on a barded 
horse, the whole furniture ornamented with the rose and pomegra- 
nate, intended, perhaps allegorically, to convey the sentiment that 
Henry himself was to be considered the champion of England.* 

5. The near shoulder of the Poitral. Although in the ancient for- 
mula used at the coronation of the Kings of England, the names of 
St. Mary, St. Peter, and St. Gregory were invoked, and Antonius 
Macedo, in his book, “ De diis tutelaribus orbis Christiani,” reckons 
St. Mary and St. Peter, as the patrons of England; St. George was 
more particularly its military guardian. The artist therefore, as the 
Emperor himself was one of the Knights of the Garter, although the 
George was not introduced into the insignia of the order till later in 
this reign, considered that he could not too often make him the subject 
wherewith to adorn the armour. This design, consequently, represents 
the accusation of St. George. The story is this. Upon the decease 
of his father, who had lost his life in defence of the Gospel, St. George 
accompanied his mother into Palestine, where he came into possession 
of a large estate. The Emperor Diocletian, who knew not of his being 
a Christian, and admired his majestic and noble form, appointed him 
to the command of one of his legions, with the dignity of a seat in 
the Council. In the twentieth year of his age he lost his mother, and 

e Pl. IX. 
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wholly dedicated himself to his military duties, in which he became 
eminently distinguished. During the height of his reputation, the 
persecution of the Christians burst forth with increased violence and 
aggravated cruelty, upon which St. George withdrew himself from the 
service of the tyrant, whom he publicly upbraided in the senate. The 
Emperor, amazed and irritated at the daring boldness of St. George, 
seemed at first determined upon his destruction, but his many services 
induced him to suspend his vengeance, in the hopes of again having the 
benefit of his military prowess. He is represented brought bound before 
the emperor in his armour; and it may be worthy of remark that the 
rose is introduced as upon the cross, in same manner as worn by the 
English guards at that time. The letter A on the blade of the glaive, 
judging from other German engravings, has probably no particular 
meaning (unless it be for Augustus); and it is so put merely in con- 
formity with the general custom of placing the initials of a prince on 
the broad-bladed weapons of his attendants. In like manner, the 
letters on the border of the hood worn by the accuser, simply repre- 
sent a portion of an inscription not intended to be intelligible. 

6. On the near side of the Croupiere. St. George is here seen put to 
the torture. The Emperor having endeavoured by every means in his 
power to re-engage the hero in his service, and finding that he was alike 
unmoved by promises of aggrandisement, and unawed by the danger 
of threats, determined that he should experience the rack. This was 
several times repeated, till at last, according to the legend, he was igno- 
miniously drawn through the city of Lydda and beheaded on the 23d 
of April, in the year 290. The large letter L put on the glaive in this 
instance, may differ from the small A in the former drawing, in having 
a meaning, being the same as that so conspicuously placed on the 
breast of an executioner in the tenth subject, in the description of 
which I will on that point give my opinion. ¢ 

7. Also on the near side of the Croupiere. ‘The martyrdom of a 
saint, who is boiled in a brazen cauldron in the form of an ox, but I 
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have not yet discovered the legend. An angel is pourtrayed as de- 


scending from heaven to receive his soul." 

8. On the near hip of the Croupiere. A female saint beheaded by 
the governor of a province, on whom, in the back ground, the wrath 
of heaven is depicted as falling. The stork is introduced to imply the 
country in which this transaction is supposed to have taken place; but 
I am at present in ignorance of the persons intended. The letter A on 
the faulchion is liable to the same remark as that on the glaive, in the 
accusation of St. George.! 

9. On the off hip of the Croupiere. An executioner, by order of his 
sovereign, is represented as about to strike off with his sword the head 
of a person, who, from being habited in robes, and the Almighty pour- 
trayed as despatching two angels to receive his soul, must be a saint of 
superior importance. It may be observed, for these tracings are cu- 
rious details of costume and manners, that the executioner has tucked 
up the sleeve of his right arm, and wears a boot on his left leg.« 

10. On the off side of the Croupiere. We have here the story of St. 
Agatha. Quintianus the pretor, governor of Catania, smitten with her 
beauty and extraordinary accomplishments, in vain attempted to seduce 
her from the paths of virtue. Not being able to effect this design, 
his ardent love became converted into inveterate hatred. He called 
upon her to sacrifice to the pagan deities, well aware that her intense 
feelings in support of the Christian religion would induce her to refuse. 
This enabled him to cause her to be publicly scourged, whereby he 
might so far indulge his passion, as to have her person somewhat ex- 
posed to his view, and derive hopes that her resolution might be sub- 
dued. She is exhibited as walking before him preceeded by a bag- 
piper, having stripped off her dress as far as her waist, while two men 
follow her with bunches of rods to adminster flagellation. An angel ap- 
pears ready to protect her, by holding a piece of drapery to interpose 
between her back and the intended stripes, although invisible to the 
executioners. The small D on the bagpipes has, I conceive, no parti- 

h Pl, XI. i Pl. XII k Pl, XIV. 
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cular import ; but the very large L upon the jacket of one of these per- 
sons seems to demonstrate that the artist intended to convey a parti- 
cular meaning which in his time was so popular as to be self-evi- 
dent. I confess, it strikes me as a political sarcasm of the day, aimed 
at the King of France. The subtle Duke of Milan had been the first 
who endeavoured to excite in Maximilian a desire to invade Italy in 
order to induce this Emperor to assist him and the Venetians, in 1498, 
against their enemies. In 1508, Pope Julius the Second followed this 
up by sending ambassadors to him to solicit, in concurrence with the 
Venetians, in the most urgent manner, that he would march his troops 
against the French who had taken Milan, and were attacking Genoa. ! 
Germany was therefore, at this time in a state of exasperation against 
Louis XII. for what the agents of the Pope represented as unchristian- 
like acts. On the 5th April 1510, this active Pontiff sent as a present 
to Henry a golden rose, his principle badge, with a letter sprinkled 
over with odoriferous musk, anointed with holy oil, and blessed by his 
hands, complimenting him by not merely urging him to join the alli- 
ance, but to become its chief™ It seems, therefore, to me highly pro- 
bable that, when the artist placed the letter L in so very conspicuous a 
manner on the castigator, he demonstated very effectually the con- 
tempt and derision in which his countrymen then held the French 
monarch.” 

11. Off side of the Croupiere. On this is represented the further 
punishment of St. Agatha. The degrading sufferings she had expe- 
rienced not having effected the object of the governor, she was cast 
into a loathsome prison, and two workmen are seen busy building up 
the entrance by his orders. After undergoing various tortures she is 
said to have expired in the third consulship of the Emperor Decius.° 

12. On the off shoulder of the Poitral. A lady of rank is here re- 
presented attended by her maids, directing the operations of her work- 
men in raising fortifications, and making ditches to protect her town. 


1 Guicciardini storia d'Italia, lib. $ and 7. m Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. iii. p. 652. 
Pl. XV. © Pl. XVI. 
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Who this eminent personage is, I have not been able to discover, but 
the nimbus round her head indicates that she is a saint.P 

13. The badges of Henry VIII. and Katherine engraved on various 
parts of the horse-armour. The sheaf of arrows occurs as the orna- 
ment on the fans of his genouilieres, although the device belonging to 
his queen. Ferdinand, the father of Katherine, had assumed the 
pomegranate, to commemorate his conquest of Grenada from the 
Moors. Peacham, in his “ Complete Gentleman,”4 tells us that this 
victory was gained chiefly by the superiority of his archers, on which 
account he adopted the sheaf of arrows.' 

14. Badges on the croupiere and flanchards, and the royal motto, 
which is continued between two beads all round the base of the horse- 
armour.* 

15. Figures introduced in the foliage on the chanfron and manefaire. 
The basilisk is represented in three portions ; and hence, perhaps, Ran- 
dle Holme of Chester* tells us that this king is said by some to have 
borne as his sinister supporter, a cock argent, combed, wattled, and 
legged Or, in his beak a slip of flowers of the second, the leaves Vert. 
In the two first tracings of the basilisk the bird is standing on this slip 
of flowers, in the last he seizes them with his beak. The dragon of 
Cadwaladyr occurs in two different attitudes. The remaining devices 
I am unable to explain." 

These curious details have been hidden from the light ever since 
the Restoration, but whether that was then purposely done to coun- 
tenance the expression in the inventory, “ reported to be made for 
Henry VII.” or, what I think far less probable, at the time of the 
Civil Wars for their protection, may be a matter of doubt. I trust, 
however this may be, you will coincide in the opinion, that there can 
be no hesitation in determining on their being worthy the inspection 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 

I remain, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 


To Henry Exuis, Ese. Secretary. SAMUEL R. MEYRICK. 
p Pl. XVII. 4 Page 184. © See Pl. XVIII. XIX. 
» PL XIX. t MS. Harl. Nos, 2035 and 2076. « Pl. XX, 
VOL, XXII. 
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X. Memoir upon the King’s Jewel-House, with an Account of 
the ancient Rights of its Master and Treasurer, by Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, Knt.: Communicated by Henry Ex xis, Esq. 
F.R.S. in a Letter to the Right Honourable the Earu or 
Aserpveen, K. T. President. 


Read 17th May 1827. 


MY LORD, 


Havine already communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, through 
your Lordship’s hands, two Memoirs by Sir Gilbert Talbot upon sub- 
jects of English History,* I consider his name to be somewhat known t 
the Society; and shall therefore make but a short introduction to 
another Memoir from the same pen upon the King’s Jewel House, with 
the ancient rights of the Master and Treasurer. Both of these cha- 
racters were sustained by Sir Gilbert himself, not only at the time 
of compiling the Memoir, but also when the celebrated Colonel Blud 
attempted to steal the Crown, and I have to acquaint your Lordship 
and the Society, that the particulars relating to that extraordinary 
theft are preserved in a fourth Memoir by Sir Gilbert, from which 
the common received Account in our later histories has been taken. 
This last Narrative (however it may have been pillaged and extracted 
from) becomes doubly interesting when we learn that the writer of it 
was in that official station which provided him with the most certain 
particulars of the robbery. 
1 am, my Lord, your Lordship’s faithful Servant, 
HENRY ELLIS. 


« The first of these, “ A Narrative of the Venetian'’s Tender of Assistance to King 
Charles the First in his Civil Wars,” has been since printed in the Second Series of Origi- 
nal Letters illustrative of English History, vol. iii. p. $18. The Second, the Narrative of the 
Earl! of Sandwich's Attempt upon Berghen, is printed in the present Volume, pp. 38—48. 
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OF THE JEWELL HOUSE, WITH THE ANCIENT RIGHTS BE- 
LONGING TO THE MASTER AND TREASURER THEREOF. 


The Master of yt Jewell-House holdeth his Place for life by Patent, 
under the Broad Seal of England, to enjoy all perquisites and privi- 
leges which any of his Predecessors at any time enjoyed : 


Which are as followeth. 
1. A Fee of £50 per annum out of the Exchequer. 
2. A Table of fourteen double Dishes per diem. 
3. £300 per ann. out of the New Year's Gift mony. 
4. The carrying of Presents to Embassadors. 
5. The Small Presents at New Year's Tide. 
6. Anciently Treasurers of the Chamber, which Office was a branch 
of the Jewel-House. 
7. Frequently Privy Councellors, as Cromwell & y* two Carrys. 
8. Right to buy, keep, and present, all his Maj*** Jewells (when 
given). 
9. Choice of his under Officers. 
10. Choice of the King’s and Queen’s Goldsmiths and Jewellers. 
11. £20 in gold upon signing the Goldsmith’s bill. 
12. Lodgings in all the King’s houses. 
13. A Close Waggon (when the Court removeth) for his own goods, 
and two Carts for his Officers. 
14. Precedence in Court and Kingdome. 
15. Priviledge of the Drawing Room. 
16. Robes at the Coronation. 
17. In Procession, place before all the Judges. 
18. He putteth on and taketh of the King’s Crown. 
19. He keepeth all the Regalia. 
20. He hath Lodgings, &c. in the Tower. 
21. A Servant there to keep the Regalia. 
22. He hath no Superior Officer. 
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23. He furnisheth Plate to Embassadors, and all the great Officers. 

24. He remandeth it when Ambassadors return, and Officers re- 
move or dye. 

25. He provideth a Garter and plain George for Knights of the 
Garter. 

26. The Total of his Retrenchments, which will serve to justifie the 
following Preamble from vanity. 


The Perquisites belonging to the Master are as followeth. 


I. A Fee of £50 per annum payable half yearly out of the Exchequer, 
which the Master used to call for but once in two years, that he might 
receive a £100 together; but when S* George Downing became Se- 
cretary to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, he (because there 
is a sinall fee due to the Secretary, for drawing up the Order to the 
Excheque') enjoyned all fees to take out separate Orders for every half 
year, which exacting invention is still kept on foot, although the fee 
for every Order is exorbitant. 

II. A Table of fourteen double Dishes per diem, with bread, beer, 
wine, &c. or 38 shill. per diem board wages, if not serv’din kind; but the 
L4 Chancellor, who sought all occasions to prejudice the Master of the 
Jewell-House, put the King upon retrenchment of some of the tables, 
and went in person to the Green Cloth (altho’ unqualify’d, as being no 
officer there) and cut off the Master’s table, and the Groom Porter’s for 
company, that it might not look like personal malice : in lieu whereof, 
they allow’d each of them £120 per annum board wages, and for this 
they pretended no other ground or shadow of reason, but because it 
was when the Treasury was exhausted (and found it in their books) that 
S' Rich? Mildmay proposed tothe King the retrenchment of the tables, 
and desired his Majesty to begin with his. This, the L¢ Chancellor's 
law, and S* Harry Wood's philosophy, made an argument to cut of the 
dyet from the Jewell-House. 


And altho’ S* G. Talbot’s patent gave him all y* right that any of 
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his predecessors at any time enjoy'd, there was no releife to be had in 
their Chancery. 

S* G. Talbot represented this their proceeding to his Majesty, but the 
Chancellor yet sway’d all things absolutely, and there lay no appeal 
from him. 

For one year after they allowed him his dyet at the great festivals 
(Christmas, Easter, and Whitsontide), but that was thought too much, 
and retrench’d likewise. 

III. £300 per annum out of the mony presented by theNobility tothe 
King at New-year’s tide, which usually amounted to 3000. And the 
proffit arise to the Master but 124 in the pound, and the advantage of 
the gold, for it was ever given away, and paid in silver, till Mr. May 
came to the Privy purse, who got it annex’d to his Office, by which 
means that branch was cut off from the Master of the Jewell-House, 
because the king was neither to pay poundage nor allowance for gold, 
and the Master had no consideration for it, ‘till upon the tender of 
severall petitions, His Maj‘, in anno 1677, gave him by Privy Seal 
£400 p. annum out of the New-year’s Gift mony, during pieasure. 

IV. The Master of the Jewel-House receiveth the value of 300 per 
ann. (communibus annis) by carrying a present to Ambassadors, till the 
1st Duke of Buckingham (who was an enemy to St H. Mildmay) pre- 
vailed w"* the King first, to make all his presents in Jewells (and not in 
plate, as had ever till then been accustom’d), and next, to send them 
by the Master of the Ceremonies (an office erected but in King James 
time). 

Thus St H. Mildmay, by his professed ignorance in jewells, had the 
buying of the jewells taken from the place and usurped into the hands 
of the Ld. Chamberlaine, and the presenting of them, by his provoca- 
tion of the D. of Buck. transferred to the M* of the Ceremonys. Nay, 
and the keeping of all the private jewells is now in the hands of the 
Page of his Maj'” Closet, altho’ the L4 Chamberlaine, in what he buy- 
eth, nor the said Page in what he keepeth, hath any check upon him, to 
controll the account of the one, or the guardianship of the other, whereas 
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the account of the Jewell-House is under the inspection of the L# 
Treasurer, or a body of Commissioners, when the King pleaseth to ap- 
point them. 

Thus whilst St G. Talbot is made Master and Treasurer of his Ma- 
jesty’s Jewells and Plate, he is made a stranger to all but the Regalia, 
w*" alone are in his keeping. 

V. The Master of the Jewell-House hath 28 ounces of guilt Plate, 
every new-year, and the small presents which are sent to the King, an- 
ciently valu’d at 30 or 40 pounds together with the purses wherein the 
Lds. present their gold (which were wont to be worth 30 or 40 shill. 
each). These the Ld. Manchester (when Ld. Chamberlaine) claim’d as 
due to him; St G. Talbot proved them to be his right; yet told his 
L‘ship that if he liked any of them he should have them as a gift, but 
not as his due. 

The Earl of St. Alban, who succeeded him, revived the same pre- 
tence, but was opposed by the Master, and desisted. 

Yet usually the Master gives the Ld. Chamberlaine five or six, at 
the cupboard, as he doth to other Officers and Friends that ask. 

The proffit of allowance upon the Ounces (issued by gift from his 
Majesty) St G. Talbot gave (for his time) to his under officers, and the 
carrying of presents to Residents and Agents, when made in plate, 
chains, or medalls. 

VI. Anciently the Master of the Jewell-House was Treasurer of the 
Chamber, ’till that branch was taken out and made an office apart ; and 
is now five times more beneficiall than the Jewell-House ; all the regula- 
tion of expence being apply’d to the remaining parts of the perquisites 
of the Jewell-House. The fees of the Treasurer of the Chamber and 
Master of the Ceremonys being left entire. 

VII. The Masters of the Jewell-House have been frequently Privy 
Councellors, such was Cromwell in the time of Henry VIIIth, and ap- 
pointed Lord Deputies of Ireland, as the two Carrys. 

VIII. It belonged to the Master of the Jewell-House to buy, keep, 
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and present all the Jewells and Plate that belonged to his Majesty, but 
how that right is invaded see number IV. 

IX. The Master hath his choice of all his inferior Officers, and the 
power of suspending or displacing them upon their misbehaviour. 

When he first took possession of his Office he call’d to one of his 
Yeomen for the Books of Accompt, which were in the keeping of old 
Layton, who then attended in his month ; the peevish old man who had 
lived long in the office, refused to deliver them: whereupon S* G. 
Talbot shew’d him the words of his Patent; but he remained obstinate 
and insolent, and S* G. Talbot suspended him from waiting, and ac- 
quainted his Maj’ with it, who very well approved of what he had done: 
but the passionate old man for very vexation of spirit dyed. 

His son had the impudence to claim his fathers place, and upon re- 
fusal, to threaten an appeal to the King, whereupon S'Gilbert acquainted 
his Maj’, who said, if he came, he should receive an answer. 

After this Serj' Painter without any application to S* Gilbert went 
boldly to the King and begg’d the Reversion, and his Maj'’ as graciously 
granted it; Painter thus arm’d came to St G. and demanded to be ad- 
mitted, S‘ Gilbert asked him whence he derived his claim ? he said the 
King had given it to him. S* Gilbert said he would receive the Kings 
pleasure from himself, and going to his Majesty asked him if he had ap- 
pointed Painter to succeed Layton? He said, Yes. S*, said S* Gilbert, 
it belongeth to me to choose my own Officers, because y* trust of all y* 
Majestys plate is by me committed to them. Well, said the King, for this 
time let it pass, and I will invade y* right no more. S* Gilbert desired to 
know if his Majesty would be security for all the plate intrusted in his 
hands ? No indeed will I not, said the King, and if that be requisite, I 
recommend him not. Sir, said S* Gilbert, this expostulation is only to 
shew my right, and the danger of admitting any without security, but 
since Your Majesty hath made choice of him, he shall stand, and accord- 
ingly he admitted him. 

X. The appointment of the Goldsmiths and Jewellers, both to the 
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King and Queen, valu’d at 3800 each (as the Yeomens and Grooms 
places are) when vacant. 

When his Maj” came first into England, Coronell Blage(a Groom of the 
Bed Chamber) begg’d the nomination of the Goldsmith, and contracted 
with Alderman Blackwell for £800; but the Alderman, when he under- 
stood that it was the Masters right, quitted his bargain, and Mr. Blage 
deserted his pretentions. 

XI. The Master used to receive 20 in gold from the Goldsmith 
in signing his annual Bill, and this was transmitted in the list of perqui- 
sites from S* H. Mildmay to St G. Talbot, yet would he never require 
the same, least it might look like a bribe to the Master to cast a favour- 
able eye over the account. 

XII. He hath right to lodgings for himself, Officers, and Servants, 
in all the Kings houses: those in Whitehall were (when the King came 
in) rude, dark, and intermixed with the Queens servants. 

The present dining room was a kind of wild barn without any cover- 
ing besides rafters and tiles. The Masters Chambers were two ill rooms 
above stairs, and the passage to them dark at noon day ; his dineing-room 
was below. S' G. 'T. being willing to improve his lodgings, propos’d to 
his Majesty am exchange betwixt that wild room and his dining room ; 
the King commanded the Lord Chamberlaine to review and report, 
which accordingly he did, and told his Majesty, that St G. proposal was 
fair, and much to the advantage of the Queens servants ; whereupon 
leave was given him to build, and when he had finished, S* Edward 
Wood came and claim’d his former lodging as being the Queens servant ; 
S* Gilbert told him, he was the Kings servant, and had built by his 
authority, and therefore presumed he had title to the apartment, and 
that the lower room was his if he pleased to like it ; he reply’d, that he 
would try his power, and went with a compliment to the King and told 
of S* Gilberts proceedings, who made him answer, that if he would not 
accept of the ground room he should have none. The angry Knight, find- 
ing the power of which he had boasted to fail him, said, then he would 
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have none; the Kingtook him short at his word, and S* William Throgmor- 
ton the Knight Mareschall being by, begg’d the chamber, and enjoy'd it 
for a year; but the nature of his place drawing great concourse of peo- 
ple thither, & Gilbert thought it unsafe for the Plate, represented the 
danger to his Majesty, who thereupon caused the Knight Mareschall 
to be warn'd out; and least the chamber might draw ill company 
again, he begg’d it for his Officers, who have enjoy'd it ever since. 

XIII. Upon all removalls of the Household, the Master of the Jewell- 
House hath ever a close waggon allow’d him for the transport of his ser- 
vants and goods, and his Officers had a waggon and a cart for the plate. 

XIV. The Master of the Jewell-House was ever esteem’d the 1" 
Knight Bachelour of England, and took place accordingly. 

He hath precedence in the Establishment of the Household before the 
Master of the Great Wardrobe, and before the Judges in all public Pro- 
cessions, being ever next to the Privy Councellours. 

XV. They had the priviledge to go into the drawing room to the 
Privy Chamber; where none besides themselves under the degree of a 
Baron were permitted to come, when the Gallery was kept private. 

XVI. At the Coronation they wear Scarlet Robes, almost like the 
Baron’s Robes, and dine at the Barons table in Westminster Hall. 

XVII. At the opening or concluding of a Session of Parliament, 
and at the passing of Bills, when the King appeareth in his robes, the 
Master of the Jewell- House putteth the Crown upon his head, and taketh 
it off, or if he be absent or indisposed, he deputeth a person of Quality to 
do it. Andthe Malone hath right to kneel at the steps below the Kings 
feet (and the Black Rod at the corner of the Wool-sack), altho’ of late 
all the officers of the Privy-Chamber and Presence (and by their example 
strangers who have no relation to the Court) take up their places there, 
and possess it all before the Master (who attendeth upon the Crown) 
can come. 

XVIII. He keepeth all the Regalia (and the Plate that is not used in 
the family) in the Tower, and to that end hath alway conveniences of 
lodgings for himself, Officers, and Servants therein. 

VOL. XXII. 
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In the new Lodgings given in lieu of the old, because it was pretended 
that the chimnies might endanger the magazine of powder which is 
lodg'’d in the White Tower, there is not any apartment for the Master; 
upon complaint thereof made by S* Gilbert Talbot to the King, the 
matter was by his Majesty referred to the consideration of the Ordnance- 
Board, how he might have his accommodation ; and the Officers of the 
Board made an order that there should be two new chambers built for 
him upon the left hand of the open stairs by the present Jewell-House, 
which are of absolute necessity to his Majestys service, because of an 
insurrection in the Nation, or tumult in the City, it is fit the Master 
should have his conveniency to watch over so considerable a charge. 

XIX. He hath a particular Servant in the Tower, intrusted with that 
great treasure, to whom (because S* Gilbert Talbot was retrenched in all 
the perquisites and profits of his place, as is above mentioned, and not 
able to allow him a competent salary) his Majesty doth tacitly allow him 
that he shall shew the Regalia to strangers, which furnished him with 
so plentiful a lively-hood, that St Gilbert Talbot upon the death of his 
servant there, had an offer made to him off 500 old broad pieces of gold 
for the place. 

Yet he first gave it to old Mr. Edwards freely (who had been his fa- 
thers servant) whom Blud murthered when he attempted to steal the 
Crown, Globe, and Scepter. 

After the death of the father, he continu’d it to his son, and after his 
death he gave it to Major Beckman (who married a daughter of old Ed- 
wards) upon condition that he should maintain old Mrs. Edwards and 
the children, which he hath well perform’d. 

XX. The Master of the Jewell-House hath no superior officer in 
Court over him, he receiveth no command but from the King himself, 
which is transmitted to him by Warrant sign’d by the Lord Chamber- 
laine, or else by the Secretary of State, signifying the Kings pleasure, 
and many times he receiveth it by word of mouth from his Majesty un- 
less in case of great importance, wherein he usually desireth a Warrant 
to be entred for his justification and indemnity. 
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Yet sometimes the Lord Treasurer, or particular Commissioners ap- 
pointed for that end, inspect the state of the Jewell-House, as they did 
Anno 1673, and again in 1679. 

XXI. The Master of the Jewell- House furnisheth all great Officers of 
the House-hold with Plate, and all Ambassadors that are sent abroad, 
they giving Indentures to restore the same when call’d upon by him, 
and upon restoration he giveth back the Indentures. 

XXII. It is incumbent upon the Master to call upon all Ambassa- 
dors for their Plate at their return home; and upon the executors of all 
Great Officers who dye with plate in their possession; and to sue in the 
Exchequer any that are indebted to the Jewell-House, which debt can- 
not privately be compounded for by the Master, but must be satisfyed 
by a ward of Court, or cancell’d by the Kings pardon signifyed by 
Privy Seal. 

XXIII. If a Knight of the Garter dye, the Master must send to his 
heir or executor for his Collar, George, and Garter, which his Majesty 
gave him at his Installation. And likewise to all Serjeants for their 
Maces, which are furnished out of the Jewell- Office. 

XXIV. All the retrenchments of the Perquisites belonging by Patent 
to Sir G. T. amount to thirteen hundred pound per annum, which in 
twenty years, since his Majesty came into England, arise to twenty-six 
thousand pound ; besides thirteen hundred pound original debt for his 
eleven years service under the last King at Venice ; so that if he had his 
right, there would be due to him thirty-nine thousand pound; besides 
26 or 27 years Interest for the last summ of thirteen thousand pound 
expended in the Venetian service. 


GILBERT TALBOT, 
Master and Treasurer of the Jewel- House. 


May the 20 1680. 
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XI. “ Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglia.” A Table of the 
Movements of the Court of John King of England, from 
his Coronation, May 27", 4. D. 1199, to the end of his 
Reign: selected from the Attestations of Records preserved 
upon the Rolls in the Tower of London, by Tuomas Durrus 
Harpy, Esq. F. S. 4. Communicated ina Letter to Henry 
vous, Esq. F. R.S. Secretary. 


Read 24th May 1827. 


Record Office, Tower, May 22, 1827. 
DEAR SIR, 


SHOULD you consider the enclosed Paper to be of sufficient interest, 
and worthy of the attention of the Society of Antiquaries, you will 
oblige me by presenting it to them. 
Believe me, dear Sir, truly yours, 
THOMAS DUFFUS HARDY. 


To Henry Exvtis, Esq. F. R.S. Secretary. 
&c. &e. 


Tuovuen during the reign of King John several events transpired of 
sufficient importance to render it highly interesting, our historians 
have taken but little labour to clear that period from the obscurity in 
which it is involved. My endeavour in this is to dissipate the clouds 
which have so long overshadowed this portion of our history : 


Clara—————prepandere lumina menti, 
Res quibus occultas penitus convisere possis.”@ 


I shall commence by noticing some particulars, which will, I flatter 
myself, render it alike valuable to the Historian and the Antiquary. 
Lucret, lib. i. 1, 145. 
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It was in this Reign that the Court of Common Pleas was fixed at 
Westminster. Until this period the suitors were compelled to follow 
a Court, ever attendant on the King, during all his expeditions. The 
inconvenience resulting from this cannot adequately be conceived with- 
out referring to the Itinerary, where it is shown how short a time that 
vacillating monarch continued in any one place. Of the first ten 
years of his reign, more than four were spent abroad, and during the 
space of one year, we find that he changed his residence upwards of 
one hundred and fifty times. The inconvenience, therefore, consequent 
on so wandering a Court as this, was very burthensome, and called so 
loudly for redress, that John was obliged to consent to the insertion 
of that article which forms the eleventh chapter of the Great Charter, 
and enacts that, “ Communia placita non sequantur curiam regis sed 
teneantur in aliquo loco certo.” 

The Itinerary also enables us to ascertain where the King was at 
any period throughout his reign ;* and thus, to decide whether a char- 
ter or any other public instrument be authentic or spurious, by com- 
paring the time and place of its “‘ teste” with the table. 

A decided proof of the number of miles it was possible to travel in 
those early times, may be gained from this work. We perceive from it, 
that the Court very constantly travelled between thirty-five and forty 
miles a day, and on particular occasions a distance of fifty miles was 
traversed, which, from the then existing mode of travelling and the 
badness of ‘the roads, appears almost incredible. Matthew Paris, who 
wrote about forty years after the reign of John, remarks, that he travelled 
“citius quam credi fas est.” One instance out of the many that could 
be adduced, will, I think, be quite sufficient to show the correctness of 
the foregoing statement. I find that the Court was at Marlborough on 
the 19th of November 1200, and on the 23rd of the same month, at 


» It may here be worthy of remark, that the Court stopped, with a few exceptions, at 
some place in which the King had an interest, as either a castle, royal manor, or at some 
religious house, in order that he might consume the provisions due to him in lieu of rent 


from those places. 
« The Rolls for the eleventh and twelfth years of this reign are wanting. 
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Lincoln, about one hundred and fifty miles distant; but the cause of 
this expedition is easily accounted for by reference to Hoveden, who 
mentions that the King of Scotland was to do fealty to John at Lincoln, 
on the 22d of November. The story related by Historians, that King 
John was accessary to the murder of his nephew Arthur at Rouen on 
the 3rd of April 1203,4 seems strengthened by the fact which appears 
in the Itinerary, that John was actually there on that day; it could 
hardly be possible that the murder of a Prince, and that Prince his 
nephew, could have taken place in the Castle in which he was, without 
his having been privy to it. 

It is not my intention to enumerate the various purposes which this 
Itinerary will serve, nor to enter into a detail of what happened 
during these unsettled times; but it may not be amiss to compare with 
the Itinerary a notice of Hoveden’s, who occasionally mentions where 
the Court celebrated certain feasts, and where the King was upon 
particular occasions ; by which I shall be enabled to account for some of 
Hoveden’s apparent disagreements. 

In Hoveden we find the following passage: “Inthe year of Grace 
1200, which was the second of the reign of King John, the King was 
at Bures in Normandy, on Christmas-day, which feast fell on Saturday, 
being the first Christmas-day after his first Coronation. ” 

Now in the first perusal of this we should imagine that we had dis- 
covered a gross error in Hoveden, since it appears difficult to com- 
prehend how Christmas-day 1200 could be the first Christmas after John’s 
accession to the Throne, which took place in the month of May A. D. 
1199 ; and how the King could celebrate his Christmas feast at Bures in 
Normandy, and at Guildford at the same time (see the Itinerary 25th De- 
cember 1200). But this is easily accounted for by the recollection that 
Hoveden reckoned his Dominical year from Christmas to Christmas, con- 
sequently, the 25th of December 1199 would, according to his computa- 


4 Most of the ancient Historians agree that Prince Arthur was made away with, but how, 
where, or on what day, they mention not. The Author of the Annals of Margaji is the 
only one I have met with who fixes the day. In recounting the above transaction modern 
Historians have followed his date. 
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tion, be the first day of the year 1200;* but it may be asked (allowing 
the above position to be true) how can the second year of John’s reign 
be said to have commenced on the first day of the year 1200, while five 
months were wanting to make his first year complete. I imagine Hove- 
den does not mean to say that the King’s second year commenced on 
Christmas-day 1200, but that the year 1200, of which he was then 
going to relate occurrences, would be the second year, and therefore 
calls it his second year, as composing the greater part thereof. 

The Itinerary here presented to the reader, discovers two curious 
historical facts connected with the reign of John, the mention of which 
here may not be deemed irrelevant, as they have never been before 
noticed by any author. 

The first is, that although Richard the First died on the 6th of April 
1199, the reign of John did not commence until the 27th of the May 
following, as appears by all the Rolls in the Tower ; consequently there 
was an Interregnum for a period of seven weeks between the death 
of Richard and the accession of John. 

The second is, that there is considerable variation in the length of 
the years of John’s reign, some of which are longer and some shorter 
than a solar year, which was occasioned by his Inauguration having taken 
place on a moveable feast, that of the Ascension, and the duration of 
the year having been reckoned from one Ascension-day to another ; 
for instance, the first year of his reign commenced on the 27th of May 
1199, and ended the 18th of May 1200. His fifth year began the 15th 
of May 1203, and ended ihe 6th of June 1204, and so on, each year 
differing from the last, according as the feast of the Ascension fell 
earlier or later. 

In the following Table IT have endeavoured to give the modern desig- 
nation where I was satistied of the identity of the place. A royal Manor 
or demesne is marked by an asterisk *; a Castle in the King’s hands by 
a dagger +; a Religious House by f. 


¢ Matthew Paris throughout the whole of this reign follows Hoveden in beginning the 
year on Christmas-day. 
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A. D. 1199.—A. R. R. 1. 


May, 

27. Westminster (crowned). 
June. 
July, 

8,9 Fale’ (Falaise) in Norm. 
14-16 Sagium (Seez) - do. 
17, 18 Vatt Rodolij (Vaudreuil) do. 
19-21 Rup Aurivat - - do. 
23-25 Vernot (Verneuil) - do. 
30,31 Rup Aurivatt - do. 

31 Rothomag. (Rouen) do. 


August, 
1 Rothom (Rouen) - - do. 
3 Cambrais (Chambrais, near Or- 


bec) - - do. 

4 Rothom - - do. 

6,7 Argent (Argentan) - do. 

7,8 Sagium (Seez) - - do. 

10 Rothom - - do. 
18,19 Castrumde RupAndet (Chateau 

Gaillard in Roche Andely). 
19,20 Vatt Rodot (Vaudreuil) Norm. 


21 Rup Aurival (Orival) - do. 
22-26 Rothom - - do. 
28,31 Rup Andet (Roche Andely) do. 


September, 


1 Rup Andet (Roche Andely) do. 
3 Rothom - - do. 


September, 
4-6 Rup Aurivat (Orival) Norm 
6,7 Rothofi (Rouen) + do. 


8 Lira (Lire, 8 leagues from Evreux). 
12 Burg(q. Bourg leRoi,nearAlengon?) 
13 Sctis Reoig (St. Rigomer, between 

Alengon and Bourg le Roi). 
Burg Reg (Bourg le Roi near Alen- 
gon). 
22 Cenom (le Mans in Maine). 

(Chinon in Touraine). 

Cenom. 


16,17 


6 Salmurium (Saumur in Anjou). 


8-11 Cenom (le Mansin Maine). 
12 Vernot (Verneuil) in Norm. 
13 Rup Aurivat - do. 
14 Vatt Rodot (Vaudreuil) do. 
14,15 Rup Aurivatt - do. 
18 Brione, between Lire and Pont 
Audemer. 
21, 26,27 Andely - Norm. 
29 Hareconrt, 21 miles from Rouen. 
November, 
Alené(Alengon) - in Norm. 
5,6 Fissa (la Fleche) in Anjou. 
12 Haia (Haye) in Touraine. 
15, 22-24 Niortum (Niort) in Poitou. 


1 
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December, 
3,4 Picta¥ (Poitiers) in Poitou 
5 Faya (Faye) . - do. 
6 Chinon - in Touraine. 
13 Castrum de Vire in Norm. 
19 Cherbourg - - do. 


26 (q.Burum?) Bures,near Bayeux. 
26-28 Cadom (Caen) in Norm. 


January 1200. 


4 Bona villa supTakam (Bonneville, 


sur Toques) - in Norm. 
6 Lexo¥ (Lisieux) - do. 
7 Lira (Lire) - do. 

11 Rup Andet (Roche Andely) do. 
14,15 Rup Aurivat (Orival) - do. 

16 Sciis Wauburg (St. Vaubourg near 

Rouen). 

19 Pons Aldom (Pont Audemer) Norm. 
25-28 Cadom (Caen) - do. 
29,30 Burum (Bures near Bayeux). 
30,31 Karentan (Carentan) - do. 
February. 

1-4 Valofi (Valognes) - do. 
5-7, 10 Barbeflet (Barfleur) - do. 


18, 19,22 Cesarburg (Cherbourg) do. 


23 Valognes and Barfleur. 
28 Portesmues (Portsmouth)- 


March, 
1 + Winton. 
2 *Friedmantle (Freemantle) Hants. 
4 ‘+ Windlesor (Windsor). 
6-8 * Westminster. 


a Doncaster, as appears in the Domesday Survey, was held by the Ear! of Mortaine. 


had it in right of his first wife Isabel. 
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March, 

10, 11,15 * Wadsto¢(Woodstock) Oxf. 
15 * Silvelston (Silverstone) Northamp. 
16 + Northampton. 


19 *Clipston - - Notts. 
20-22 + Tikeuft (Tickhill) Yorks. 
25-28 + Ebor (York). 

28 Brotherton - do. 
— * Doncaster* - do. 
30 + Bollosores » (Bolsover) Derb. 
31 Derby. 
— t{* Burton, Staff. (q. super Trent 
April, 

1 {*Burton” - - Staff. 

2-4 f Litchfield - - do. 


4 t Browud (Breewood) - do. 
7, 10,11 { Wigorn (Worcester). 


13. * Ferund (Faringdon) Berks. 
16 + Windeshores (Windsor). 
18-20 * Westminster. 
21 Fuleham (Fulham) Middx. 
22. + Geldfurd (Guildford) Surrey 
23 Auelton (Alton) - Hants 
24 + Guildford Surrey 
— + Portchester° - Hants 
24,25 Waltham do. 
25-28 + Portchester - do. 
May, 
2 Valon (Valognes) - Norin. 
5 Cadom (Caen) do. 
7 Bona villa sup Tokam (Bonne- 
ville sur Toques) - do. 
9 Rup Aurivat (Orival) do. 
King Jolin 


b Bolsover Castle, &c. was granted to John in 1189, by his brother Richard. 
© Portchester Castle was ordered to be destroyed in Henry the Third’s time. 
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May, 


11,12 
16 


Ju ne, 


> 


J 
5-8 
8,9 

10 
18-21 
23-25 


26-30 


July, 


10 
11 
14 
27 
August, 


1,1¢ 
14, 16 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglia, 


Rup Andely(Roche Andely) Norm. 
Insula Geleton (Culetum a 


castle near Andely) do. 
Butevant (Butavant) do. 
Rup Andely - do. 
A. D. 1200.—A. R.R. 2. 
Ibid. 
Rup Aurivat (Orival) - do. 


Pons Aldom (Pont Audemer) do. 
Herbertot, near Pont l’Evesque do. 


Troart - - do. 
Cadom (Caen) - do. 
Fales (Falaise) - do. 
Argentan - - do. 
Cenom (le Mans in Maine). 

Fissa (la Fleche) in Anjou 
Andeg (Angers) - do. 
Chinon - in Touraine 
Turon (Tours) - do. 
Luch (Loches) do. 
Pict (Poitiers) - in Poitou 


Sciis JoSes Angeliaé (St Jean d’ 
Angely). 

Barbetitt (Barbegieux) Angoumois 

Burdegat (Bourdeaux). 

Silva (Bois) - in Saintonge 

Burdegat (Bourdeaux). 

Sciis Severus in Wascofi (St Sever 
in Gascony). 


Condomum (Condom) do. 
Sluma. 
Agen - in Agenois 


Regula (Reole) in Gascony 


August, 
22 


26 Engolism (Angouesme) in 
Angoumois 
27,28 Ruffec - - do. 
@8 Faya (Faye) - in Poitou 
— Pict (Poitiers) - do. 
30 Baugey (Baugé) in Anjou 
30,31 Chinon - in Touraine 
September, 
1 Baugey (Baugé) in Anjou 
2,3 Fissa (la Fleche) do. 
3,4 Susa (la Suse) - in Maine 
5 Fresney (Frenay) - do. 
6,7 Alengon” - - in Norm. 
8-10 Argentan - do. 
12 Carentan - do 
13,14 Valofi (Valognes) - do. 
15-17 Barbetit (Barfleur) do. 
20-22 Gunnevil (Goneville near Cher- 
bourg) - - do. 
23,24 Valognes - do. 
24 Brus (Brix near Valognes). 
25 Goneville near Cherbourgh). do, 
25,26 Cesarburg (Cherbourgh). do. 
27 Monfavat (Monfarville near 
Barfleur) - do. 
28 Goneville - - do. 
October, 
1 Valoii (Valognes) - do. 
10 * Westminster. 
11,12 + Guildford Surrey 
12-14 Esseleg (Ashley) Wilts 
15,16 * Clarendon - do. 
20 + Marlborough - do. 
21 t{Cricklade - - do. 
21,22 Chilsworth - do. 
23 * Malmsbury - do. 


Petragore (Perigeux) in Perigod 
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é Rotulis in Turri Londinensi conservatis compilatum. 131 
October, December, 
23,24 Bradenstoke - Wilts | 20,21 Freitmantle, Frigidmantle, 
25 +Stanleg (Stanley) - do. (Freemantle) - Hants 
26 Melksham - do. 23 Farnham - Surry 
28 * Winterbourne - Glouc. 26 «+ Guildford - do. 
29,30 + Gloucester. — * Reading - - Berks 
30 + Berkley - - do. | 28-31 * Wudstoc (Woodstock) Oxon 
31 + Gloucester- 
— + Westbury - - do, | January 1201. 
1 * Woodstock - Oxon. 
November, 3 *Silveston (Silverstone) Norths. 
1,2 +St. Briavell - - do. 6-8 *Geddington - do. 
4 t Hereford. 9 t Brufi (Brunne, Bourn) Line. 
6 t Leddiber (Ledbury) Heref. | 12,13 Lincoln. 
7 * Upton - - do. 14 {Stow - - do. 
8,9 *Fekeham (Feckenham) Wore. 18 Lud (Lowth) do. 
11,13 + Bruges (Bridgnorth) Salop | 25-27 t¢ Beverlaé (Beverley) Yorks. 
15 Haywood - - Heref. | 27,28 * Drittield - - do. 
16 * Burton - Glouc. 28) Imyngeh. 
17-19 Moleburn (Milborn) Wilts 
19 + Marlborough - do. | February, 
23-26 + Lincoln.4 1 * Pigering (Pickering) do. 
26 Lafford - - Linc. 3 +Scardeburg (Scarborough) — do. 
27 {Stanford - Norths. 4 * Eggeton (Egton) - do. 
28 *Gaytinton (Geddington) do. 5 Gisbor (Gisborough) - = do. 
29 + Northampton. 6 Stockton - - Durh. 
7,8 Danolm (Durham). 
December, 9,10 + No¥ Castr, sup Tynam (New- 
2 tAbbedun (Abingdon) Berks Castle upon Tyne). 
3 *Bedwin - - Wilts 12 + Alnewick - Northumb. 
6 +Lutegareshat (Ludgarshal) do. | 13-15 + Banburg (Bamborough) do. 
8 *Clarendon - - do. | 16-19 { Hastoldesham, Extoldesham, 
10 * Cranbourn ¢ - Dors. Estoldesham (Hexham) do. 
12,13 Cantord - - do. 20 Erdington (Irthington) Cumb. 
18 + Marlborough - Wilts | 21-23 + Karleot (Carlisle) - do. 


d The King of Scotland did homage to King John on 22nd November 1200, according to Hoveden. 
e John held the manor of Cranbourne in right of his first wife Isabel. 

f Louth Abbey, built in 1139, by the Bishop of Lincoln. 

g The Manor of Egton was also held by King John in right of his first wife Isabel. 
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February, 

25 Kirkoswald Cumb.- 
26,27 Ravenswaite. 

28 Alverton (Allerton) Yorks. 
March, 

1,2 + Ebor (York). 

4 Broderton (Brotherton) do. 

5 Conisburg - - do, 

6 * Clipston - Notts 

8 + Bollosores (Bolsover) Derbys. 
10-12 + Nottingham. 

13 * Aslacton - - Notts. 
14,15 ® Gaytinton (Geddington) Norths. 
15,16 + Kenebauton (Kimbolton) Hunt. 

17 ¢ Bernewell - Camb. 

19 {Sctis Edi (St. Edmondsbury) 

Suff. 

20 Sudbury - do, 

21 {Chelmersford (Chelmsford) Essex 

24+ + Faversham - Kent 
25-28 Canterbury. 

April, 
1-3 * Westminster. 
4-6 + Windsor. 
7 * Freitmantle (Freemantle) Hants 
7-10 + Marlborough - Wilts 
10-12 + Ludgarshall - do. 

15 * Cranborne - Dors. 
18,19 + Dorchester. 

20 * Bridport - - do. | 

22 + Exon (Exeter). 

30 * Woodstock - Oxon 
May, 

1 tTheok. (Tewkesbury) Glouc. 
2 {Cirencester - - do. 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglia, 


A. D. 1203.—A. R. R. 3. 


May, 
3,4 + Marlborough - Wilts 
4,5 + Ludgarshall - do. 
6,7  * Winton. 
9-14 Port (Portsmouth). 
June, 
2 Bona villa sup Tokam (Bonne- 
ville sur Toques) in Norm. 
9-11 Insula Andely (an island in the 
Seine, Chateau Gaillard, Norm.) 
14-17 Gimiges (Jumieges near Rouen). 
25-27 Insula Andely - Norm. 

28 Longechamp - do. 
July, 

1 Parisius (Paris).» 

18 Alengon - in Norm. 
26-50 Chinon - in Touraine 
August, 

1,2 Chinon - - do. 

3 Losdun (Loudun) in Poitou 

19 Chinon - in Touraine 

29 Salmur (Saumur) in Anjou 
September, 

7,8 Chinon - in Touraine 

23 Bonsmoulins - in Norm. 
25,26 Vernot (Verneuil) - do. 
26,27 Breteuil - - do. 
27,28 Vernot - . do. 

28 Bellum Mont (Beaumont) do. 

29 Harecurt - - do. 
October, 

9 Mirabel (Mirabeau) in Poitou 


h Hoveden relates p. 462, that in his first year, 1201, John was royally entertained at Paris. 
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é Rotulis in Turri Londinensi conservatis compilatum. 133 
October, January 1202. 
13,14 Chinon - in Touraine 3 Meduana (Mayenne) in Maine 
16 Pons Valon (Pont Valin) in Anjou 6-10 Fissa (la Fleche) in Anjou 
19 Aurivatt (Orival) - Norm. 12 Baugey (Baugé) - do. 
23-26 Andely . - do. | 15-21 Chinon - in Touraine 
27 +Barneville near Rouen do. | 26-30 Luck (Loches) - do. 
28 Andely - do. 31 Monmorillon - Poitou 
29 Barneville& Montfort near Rouen. 
30 Bonneville sur Toques Norm, | February, 
4,5 Engot(Angoulesme) in Angoumois 
November, 6 Copmad. 
1 Barneville - - do. 7 St. Jean d’Angely. 
2 St. Barbe - - do. 15 Toaré (Thouars) in Poitou 
8 Argentan ° ° do. | 17-19 Chinon - in Touraine 
5 Falaise - - do. 20 Luda (Lude) - in Anjou 
6 Cadom (Caen) do. 21 Alengon in Norn. 
7-10 Bur(Burum, Bures near Bayeux) | 24-25 Argentan and Falaise do. 
Norm. | 27,28 Cadom (Caen) - do. 
10 Tresgo3 (Troisgots) - do. 
11 Castrum de Vire - do. | March, 
12,13 Mortain - - do. 6-8 Vernot (Verneuil) - do. 
15,16 Damfruyt (Domfront) do. 8 Conch (Conches) . do. 
17 Sagium (Seez) - do. | 10,11 Lexo¥ (Lisieux) - do. 
23 Argentan - do. | 12,13 Montfort - do. 
24 Sagium (Seez) - do. | 14-18 Aurival (Orival) - do. 
27,28 Titers - do. | 20-21 Gornaé (Gournay) - do. 
23 Rup Aurival (Orival) do. 
December, 27-29 Andely do. 
5,6 Orbec ° do. | 29-30 Kothom’ (Rouen) - do. 
7 Montfort near Rouen - do. | 30 Gressum Mons (Grossmont) do. 
9-12 Roth (Rouen) dy. | Molinel (Molineux) - do. 
14 Vatt Rodolij (Vaudreuil) do. 
15 Andely - - do. | April, 
17 Rothmag (Rouen) - do. 1 Montfort - - do. 
21 Lexo¥ (Lisieux) - do. 4 Andely - - do. 
22 St. Pierre sur Dive - do. 7-9 Rouen - - do. 
24-28 Argentan - - do. 10 Molinet - - do. 
30 Domfront - - do. — Aurivatt - - do. 
11,12 Rouen - do. 


| 
| | if 
| 


23 
24-26) 
27 
28, 29 
31 


June, 


3,4 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglia, 


Aurivat (Orival) - Norm 
Rothom (Rouen) do 
Aurival - - do 
Andely - - do. 
Andely and Aurival - do. 
Pont Aré (Pont de l’Arche) — do. 


Molinet (Molineux) - 
Rup Aurivat - - 
Pont Arch - 

Ria (Rye) - 
Belench. 

Feritat (la Ferté) - 
Arches (Arques) - 
Heyron. 

Fertat - - 
P’tett (Preaux an abbey) 


A. D. 1202.—A. R. R. 4. 


Bellum locum (Beaulieu) 
Hairun. 


Gornat (Gournay) 
Lions 
Aurivat 
Roth (Rouen) 


Pont Aré (Pont de |’ Arche) 
Haracurt (Harcurt and Rouen) 
Daufey (Aufay) - 
Kailly (Cailly near Rouen) 
Heyron. 


Pont Aré 
Aurival - - 
Brione - 
Conchias (Conches) - 
Verneuil - - 


do. 


do. 
do. 


June, 
19-21 Aquila (I’Aigle) - Norm. 
» | 23-25 Cenom (le Mans) in Maine 
‘ | 28 Rouen Norm. 
29 Pont Ald (Pont Audemer) do. 
— Sagium (Seez) - do. 
29,30 Bonport - - do. 


July, 
1 Beonport (Rouen) - do. 
3-5 Ibid. 
5 Pont de l’Arche 7 do. 
6-13 Bonport - - do. 
13,14 Pont de l’Arche - do. 
14 Bonport - do. 
15,16 Rigidus Pons (Radepont) do. 
16,17 Bonport - - do. 
| 18-22 Rotham (Rouen) - do. 
23,24 Bonport - - do. 
24 Rup Aurivat (Orival) - do. 
25,26 Bonport - do. 
26 Francavitt (Franq villete) do. 
27 Bonport and Rouen - do. 
28 Aguila (I’Aigle) - do. 
29 No¥ Burg (Neufbourg) do. 
August, 
4-6 Chinon in Touraine 
7 Cenom (le Mans) in Maine 
8-10 Alengon - Norm. 
10,11 Falaise - do. 
11-13 Argentan - do. 
13-19 Cenom in Maine 
20-21 Chinon - in Touraine 
22,23 Turon (Tours) . do. 
24 Chinon - - do. 
24-26 Saumur - - in Anjou 
27-29 Chinon - in Touraine 
30,31 Turon - - do. 


{ 
‘7 
April, 
12-15 
16 
17 
22-26} 
50 
é 
{ May, 
2 do. 
| 5,4 do. 
11,12 do. 
15,16 do- 
17 
| 17,18 = 
19 
20 
22 
do. 
do. 
do. | 
| 
do. | 
A 4,5 do. 
vip 6-8 do. | 
| | 9 do. | 
11 do. | 
12,13 
13,14 do. | 
14-16 do. 
} 17 do. | 
yi 17, 18 do. | 
| 18 do. | 
ball 


é Rotulis in Turri Londinensi conservatis compilatum. 


September, 
1 Turon (Tours) - Touraine 
4 Castellum in Andeg (Angiers). 

7-9 Susa (la Suse) - in Anjou 

10-14 No¥ Cast sup Seirt (Chasteau 

Neuf sur Sarte). 

15 Andeg (Angiers) in Anjou 
17. Saumur - - do. 
29 Alengon - in Norm. 

October, 

7-10 Verneuil - - do. 

15 Mulinet (Molineux) do. 

15,16 Rotham (Rouen) - do. 
17. Burg Achard - - do. 
18 Montfort - - do. 
20 ~Lexo¥ (Lisieux) - do. 

23-25 Domfront - - do. 

26,27 St. Cetiii (St. Celerin) Maine 
29 Cenom (le Mans) - do. 

November, 

1-14 Saumur - in Anjou 
20-30 Chinon - in Touraine 
December, 

2-4 Chinon - - do. 

5 Burguil - in Anjou 

7 Alengon - Norm. 
9,10 Sagium (Seez) - do. 
Argentan - do. 

12 Bur (Bures) - do. 

13. St. Laudus (St. Loo) - do. 
14-21 Burum (Bures) - do. 
23-27 Cadom (Caen) - do. 
27-28 Troart - - do. 
28-29 Herbertot - - do. 
29 ‘Troart - do. 


135 
January 1203. 
1,2 Lexo¥ (Lisieux) - Norm. 
38,4 Chambrais near Orbec do 
4-7 Lira (Lire) - do- 
7,8 Bretot (Breteuil) - do. 
9,10 Verneuil - - do 
11,12 Argentan - - do. 
15-19 Alengon - - do. 
21-23 Cenom (le Mans) in Maine 
25-28 Sagium (Seez) - in Norm. 
28-30 Argentan - do. 
30,31 Falaise - - do. 
February, 
1 Falaise - - do. 
3-11 Rotham (Rouen) . do. 
11-12 Molinet (Molineux) do. 
13-17 Rothom - - do. 
17,18 Molinet (Molineux) - do. 
19 Cenom - in Maine 
21 Arches (Arques) in Norm. 
23 Pont Aldom (Pont Audemer) do. 
24-26 Rothom - - do. 
26-28 Molinet - - do. 
28 Pons Aldom (Pont Audemer) do. 
— Rothom - - do. 
March, 
1-8 Rothom - do. 
9 Molinet - - do. 
10 Pont Audom(Pont Audemer) ko. 
18,14 Argentan - - do 
15 Orrebec (Orbec) - do. 
20,21 Chambais near Orbec - do. 
22,23 St. Ebrulf ‘ do. 
25-30 BonnevillesurToques - do. 
31 Rothom - - do. 
April, 
1 Rothom - - do. 


{ 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| a 
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6-9 
9, 10 
10-12 


15-21 
22-S0 


Sl 


June, 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglia, 


Molinet (Molineux) Norm. 
Rouen - do. 
Molinet - - do. 
Rothom (Rouen) - do. 
Montfort - - do. 
Lexo¥ (Lisieux) - do. 
Falaise - do. 
Castrum de Vire - do. 
Laud Patricij. 

Bonneville - - do. 
Herbetot - - do. 
Triasnon. 

Beccun (le Bec, an abbey) do. 
Vernot ( Verneuil) - do 
Munford (Montfort - do 
Molinet - - do. 
Rouen - do. 
Falaise - - do. 
Rothom - - do. 
Falaise do. 
St. Barbe - - do. 
Benneville - - do. 

A. D, 1203.—A.R. R. 5. 

Molinet - - do. 
Rouen - - do. 
Pont Arch (Pont de PArche) do. 
Pont - do. 
Rouen do. 
Rup Aurivat (Orival) . do. 
Rouen - - do. 
Pont Arch - - do. 
Rouen - - do. 
Molinet - - do. 


June, 
15,16 Aurival (Orival) Norm. 
16-18 Rouen - - do. 
18,19 Aurival - . do. 
19-30 Rouen - - do. 
July, 
1-18 Rouen - - - do. 
18 Molinet (Molineux) - do. 
20 Montfort - - do. 
21-23 Rouen - - do. 
23-25 Montfort - - do. 
25,26 Rouen - - do. 
26 Pont Aldom (Pont Audemer) do. 
27 Maulin (Molines) - do. 
28-30 Montfort - - do. 
August 
1 Molinet - do. 
2-4 Aurivat - 7 do. 
7 Cadom (Caen) - do. 
8,9 Falaise - - do. 
11-15 Alengon - - do. 
18,19 Chambrais - - do. 
22-25 Trianon. 
27,28 Montfort . - do. 
30,31 Rouen - - do. 
September, 
2-4 Rouen - - do. 
5 Bonneville - do. 
8 Lexo¥ (Lisieux) - do. 
10,11 Trianon. 
12 Herbetot - - do. 
13,16 Falaise - - do. 
16 Montfort - - do. 
17,18 Mortain near Domfront do. 
19-23 Dol - - in Brittany 
22,23 Mortain - Norm. 


| | 
a ‘7 
ate 136 
2 
3-7 
8 
8,9 | 
{ 10 
10, 11 | 
11-13 
4 14, 15 
15-17 | 
A 18 | 
| 18, 19 | 
21-23 | 
25, 26 
May, 
3,4 | 
6 
= 
1-5 
| 6 | 
6-8 
9-11 
| 11-13 | 
14 | 
4 
‘ 


September, 
23 Bois - - Norm. 
Falaise - - do. 
27,28 Lexo¥ (Lisieux) - do. 
29 Trianon. 
October, 
1,2 Montfort - do. 
47 Rouen - - do. 
7 Bonneville sur Toque do. 
8 Cadom (Caen) - do. 
9 Bonneville - - do. 
10 Troart - do. 
10-13 Cadom (Caen) do. 
13-15 Burum (Bures near Bayeux) do. 
16-18 Cadom (Caen) - do. 
19-26 Valognes - - do. 
26 (Torigny, near the River 
Vire) - . do 
27,28 Bur (Bures) - - do. 
29 - - do. 
November, 
1-3 Vernot (Verneuil) - do. 
3 Orrebec (Orbec) - do. 
4,6 Trianon. 

7 Herbetot near Orbec - do. 
g-12 Rouen - - do. 
12,13 Bonneville - - do. 
15,16 Cadom (Caen) - do. 
i8 Plesset Grumbald (Plessis Gri- 

moult) - - do. 
18-21 Domfront - do. 
2\-23 Castrum de Vire - do. 
26-28 Morfarville near Barfleur do. 
28 Barfleur - - do. 
29,30 Goneville near Cherbourg do, 
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December, 
1-3 Goneville - Norm. 
4 Cesarisburg (Cherbourg) do. 
5 Barbef (Barfleur) - do. 
10 * Burbage - Wilts 
10,11 + Marlboro’ - do. 
12 * Neuburg (Newbury) Berks 
16 * Havering - Essex 
17. * (Ongar) - do. 
18,19 { St. Edm (Bury St. Edmonds) Suff. 
26,27 Sutton - . Essex 
29 * Brebul (Brill) - Backs 
January, 1204. 
1 * Brehull (Brill) - Bucks 
2-5 + Oxford. 
8-10 + Marlborough - Wilts 
11 Bradenstoke do. 
12 Chelewurth (Chelsworth) do. 
15 - - do. 
16 + Marlborough - do. 
17 { Bradenstoke - do. 
17,18 * Frigidmantle (Freemantle) Hants 
18-20 + Reading - - Berks 
22-27 * Westminster. 
27,28 * Lambeth. 
28,29 + Tower of London. 
29 * Lambeth. 
30,31 + Tower of London. 
February, 
2,3 Newport. 
7 *Getinton (Geddington) Northam. 
9-11 + Nottingham. 
19 + Tikebutt (Tickhill) Yorks. 
21-28 + Ebor (York). 
T 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| j 
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March, 
1 + York. 
5 + Nottingham. 
7-10 Litehtield - 
13-15 + Brages (Bridgenorth) 
16 + Wigorn (Worcester). 
17-19 * Woodstock - 
21-27 * Westminster. 
+ Windsor. 
31 + Marlborough - 
Ipril, 
1 + Marlborough - 
* Winton. 
4,5 * Clarendon - 
5 * Winton. 
6 + Portchester' - 
8 * Southampton. 
Q + Portchester 
11,12 Portsmouth. 
18 * Winton. 
15,16 * Freitmantle (Freemaatle) 
16 * Woodstock - 
17. + Ferend (Farringdon) * 
20 Wallingford - 
21 Abbingdon - 
21-253 + Oxford. 
23-26 Woodstock - 
27 + Farringdon - 
7-20 + Marlborough - 
10 + Lutegar (Ludgarshall) 
May, 
1,2 * Clarendon - - 
3,4 * Winton. 


5 Portsmouth - 
6 Winton. 


| 


Staff. 


Salop 


Oxon 


Wilts 


do, 
Wilts 
Hants 


do. 


do. 


May, 
6,7 
7-13 
1S 


22 
26 


27-29 


Oxon | 


Berks 
do. 
do. 


Oxon | 


Berks 


Wilts 
do. 


do. 


Hants 


June, 
3-6 
6,7 
9-12 
14-17 
18, 19 
20,21 
24 
25-26 
27 
28, 29 


24 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglie, 


+ Portchester - Hants 
t Sudwic (Southwick) do. 
* Winton. 
* Southampton. 
* Winton. 
Farnham. 
* Westminster. 
+ Tower of London. 

A. D. 1204.—A. R. R. 6. 
* Winton. 
Awelton (Alton) - Hants 
Kingston - Surrey 
* Merton - - do. 
* Winton. 
* Merton - - do. 
* Winton. 
* Gillingham - Dors. 
Newton - - do. 
* Bere (Regis) - do. 
+ Dorchester. 
Watemor (Wedmore) Soms. 
* lichester - do. 
Stoke - do. 
+ Exan. 
+ Brug ( Bridgewater) do. 
} Glastonbury - - do. 
Welles - - do, 
+ Bristol. 
* Melksham - Wilts 
Bradenstoke - do. 
+ Ludgarshall - do. 
Karebroc. 


| Portchester Castle was ordered to be destroyed in Henry the Third’s time. 
h Faringdon manor was given to John to found a monastery there in 1 204. 


| 
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We 18-21 
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July, 
| | 6 
47 
| 17-19 
| 20 
21,22 
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July, September 
25 {Glastonbury - Soms. 21,22 * Melksham - do. ) 
28 *Odiham - - Hants | 22-28 * Clarendon do. 
28,29 + Windsor. 29,30 + Divis (Devizes) do. 
30 * Winton. 
August, 
1-4 +Oxford. October, 
5 *Silveston (Silverstone) Northam. 1-7 * Winton. 
7,8 + Northampton. 8,9 + Guildford - Surrey 
9,10 Badby - : do. 9 Farnham - do. 
11 + Kenelworth - Warw. iS * Lambeth and Westminster. 
12-21 + Wigorn - Wore. | 13,14 + Waltham. 
22 ~Burton - - do. | 14,15 Westminster. 
23 + Hareston - Derbys. 16 * Ditton. 
25 + Nottingham. 17,18  { Waltham. 
26 * Adelakeston (Aslacton) Notts. 19 * Bruitt (Brill) Bucks 
29 *Getinton (Geddington) Northa. 20 * Aylesbury do. 
30 + Rockingham - do. — * Dunstable! Bedf. 
531 * Asolakeston (Aslacton) Notts | 21-23 * Brehit (Brill) Bucks 
— *Geidindon (Geddington) Northa. | 23-26 * Woodstock Oxon 
26,27 + Northampton. 
September, 27 Wycombe Bucks 
1 *Geddington - do. 29 + Windsor. 
— + Northampton. 30 *Westminster. 
2,3 *Silveston (Silverstone) do. * Windsor. 
4,5 * Woodstock. 
6 +Oxford. November, 
7 * Woodstock. 1,2 * Westminster. 
8 + Oxford. 2,3 + Tower of London. 
— Oseney Oxon * Westminster. 
8,9 + Newbury - Berks 6,7 { Canterbury. 
10,11 * Frigidmantle ( Freemantle) Hants. 8,9 Esseleg (Ashley) Wilts 
11-14 + Ludgarshall Wilts | 10,11 * Clarendon do. 
14,15 * Barbeche (Burbage) do. | 12-14 + Christchurch Hants 
17 + Marlborough - do. | 14-16 * Canford - Dors. 
18 t Cricklade - - do. is *Gillingham do. 
18,19 Chelword (Chelsworth) do. | — *Clarendon - Wilts 


John gave his palace at Dunstable to the prior and convent there in 1204. 
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November, 
19 + Winton. 
20 * Clarendon - Wilts 
21-26 + Winton- 
26-20 + Ludgarshall - do. 
0 * Gillingham - Dors. 
— * Clarendon - Wilts 
December, 
1-3 *Clarendon - do. 
Gillingham - Dors. 
8-10 * Melksham - Wilts 
Henton - Somers. 
12-14 + Bristol. 
15 * Burbage - Wilts 
16,17 + Marlborough - do. 
17 *Clera (q. King’s Clere 
18-21 + Reading Berks 
21-25 + Marlborough - Wilts 
25,26 * Tewkesbury and Malmsbury. 

4 26-28 + Marlborough - do. 
28-31 * Clarendon - - do. 
January, \205. 

1,2 + Christchurch - Hants 
4,5 47 Dorchester. 
7,3 Bere (Regis) - Dors. 
*®Cranbourn - do. 
12 Merewell. 
12,14 Sutton. 
* Westminster. 
15,16 + Windsor. 
is-2! * Westminster. 
22) «+ Windsor. 
22-24 + Reading - - Berks 
26-28 + Winton. 


* Southampton. 


February, 
2 *Southampton. 
3-5 + Winton. 
6 *Freitmantle (Freemantle) Hants 
6-8 | Abbingdon - Berks 
8-11 * Woodstock - Oxon 
12 *Silveston (Silverstone) Northam. 
12,13 + Northampton. 
14-16 * Getifit (Geddington) do. 
20 *Adhelakedon(Aslacton) Notts 
22-24 * Nottingham. 
24+ Lexinton (Laxton) - do. 
25 + Nottingham. 
27-28 =Lexinton - do. 
28 + Tikehutt (Tickhill) Yorks. 
March, 
1 +Tickhill - - do. 
1,2 * Doncaster - do. 
3 + Pontefract - do. 
4 t Tadcaster - do. 
6-8 + Ebor (York). 
9 Brotherton - do. 
10 *t Doncaster - do. 
11 *Clipston - - Notts 
11-14 + Nottingham. 
15,16 Melborn - Derb. 
16 * Eton - do. 
17-19 + Kenilworth Warw. 
19,20 * Fekeham - Worc. 
21,22 Woolward. 
22,23 + Wigorn - Wore. 
23,24 Woolward. 
25,26 * Woodstock - Oxon 
27,28 + Oxford. 
29 + Abbingdon - Berks 
29-31 + Oxford. 
April, 
1 + Marlborough - Wilts 


| 
| 
| 
| 
fl | 
| 
0 | 
| 


11 
ig 
12,13 
13 
15-17 
18 
18-20 


21-23 
23, 24 
24,25 


25, 26 


26-28 
23 


é Rotulis in Turri Londinensi conservatis compilatum. 


+ Ludgarshall - do. 
+ Winton. 

* Sutton near Alresford. 
Farnham - 

+ Guildford - 
* Kingston - 

* Suweré (Southwark). 

* London. 

* t Southwark. 

+ Roff (Rochester). 

+ Dover. 

* Westminster. 

+ Windsor. 

* Westminster. 

+ Windsor: 


+ Reading Berks 

+ Windsor. 

Fulham - 

+ Reading - 

+ Marlborough - 

* Clere (King’s). 

* Freitmantle (Freemantle) Hants 

+ Reading - - Berks 

+ Windsor. 

* Westminster. 

Berdefeld (Bardfield) Essex 

+ Sém Edm (Bury St. Edmond’s) 
Suffolk 


- Middx. 
Berks 
Wilts 


+ Northampton. 
* Silveston (Silverstone) Northam. 


Bracket (Brackley) - do. 
* Woodstock Oxon 
A. D. 1205.—A. R- R. 7. 
+ Marlborough - Wilts 
+ Sarum. 


| 


May, 
28, 29 
29 
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* Clarendon - Wilts 
+ Winton. 
t Waltham - Hants 
+ Portchester - do. 
+ Portchester - do. 


Stok (Stokes near Gosport). 
Portesmue (Portsmouth). 
Stock (Stokes) - 

+ Portchester. 

+ Portchester and Stokes. 
Waltham Epi (Bishops Waltham). 
+t Winton. 

t Portsmouth. 

* Doreé ( Dorchester) 

+ Dertem ( Dartmouth) 

* Doreé ( Dorchester). 

* Bera (Bere Regis) 

t Wilton - - 
t Werwet (Whorwell) 

+ Lutega¥ ( Ludgarshall) 


do. 


Devon. 


Dors. 
Wilts 
Hants 
Wilts 


+ Ludgarshall - 
+ Marlborough 

t Bradenstoke - 

* Cricklade - - 
Beckt (Beckley) - 
* Benton - - 
* Woodstock - 
Beckley - - 
* Brehutt (Brill) - 
¢ Cant (Canterbury). 

+ Roff (Rochester). 

t Bexle (Bexley) - 
+ Roff (Rochester). 

+ Windsor. 


April, A | 
if 
5,6 30 
6,7 30, 31 
11,12 June, — 
12,13 1-6 ( 
13 6 
14 7 \, 
14-16 8 * 
20-23 9 a 
23 
24, 25 11, 12 
16 
May, 18-22 ime 
1,2 22-24 
2,4 | 25-27 
5,6 | 27-29 
g | 9 ALS 
9-11 SO 
July, 
1,2 do. 
2,3 do. 
4,5 do. 
6,7 do. 4 
7 Oxf. 
8 do. 
do. 
13, 14 Bucks rh 
15-20 | 
20 
21 Kent 
22 
23-25 
i 
i 
i 
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July, September, 
26,27 * Freemantle - Hants 22 Plumpton. 
27 Mucheldevr (Micheldever) do. | 23,24 Preston - - Rutland 
28 * Freemantle - do. | 25,26 + Belver (Belvoir) . do. 
29,30 Micheldever - - do. 28-30 + Nottingham. 
30 * Sutton (near Alresford) do. | 
| October, 
August, | 1,2 + Nottingham. 
1 +Geaildford “ Surrey 3 + Neowerc (Newark) Notts 
2 t{* Kingston ‘ do. 4,5 + Lincoln. 
35 * Lambeth. 7 t Spalding - - Line. 
6-8 “Havering - - Essex 8 Sutton do. 
9,10 * Angt (Ongar) ‘ do. 9 Gaywood - Norf. 
11,12 Waltham - do. 10 Elmham do. 
12,13 * Westminster. 12,13 + Norwich. 
13-16 + Tower of London. 13. Haya, Eya (Eye) - Snuff. 
17. *Cranbourn i Dors. 15 + Colchester - Essex 
18-21 * Bere (Regis) - do. 16 Coggeshall do. 
22,23 +Corfe do. | 16,17 Haingh (Hengham) - do. 
24,25 + Dorchester. 19 *Westminster. 
25 * Poorstock - - do. | 20,21 + Reading Berks 
26 + Dorchester. 22-28 *Frigidmantle (Freemantle) Hants 
28 * Stoke (q. Somers.?) 29 Farnham - - Surrey 
29 * Iichester Soms. | 30,31 + Guildford - do. 
30 * Curry Mallet - do. 
3t * Taunton - - do. | November, 
1-4 + Windsor. 
September, 4-5 * Freemantle - Hants 
1,2 + Brugwalt’ (Bridgewater) do. 6-8 + Lutegar (Ludgarshall) Wilts 
3 { Glastonbury - do. 9 * Clarendon. 
5 +t Welles - - do. | 10-14 * Gillingham - Dors. 
6,7 * Harptree - - do. ; 15-17 * Melksham , - Wilts 
8-10 + Bristol. | 19 * Malmsbury - do. 
i2@ t Divis ( Devizes) - Wilts 20,21 { Crickiade - - do. 
\4 t{ Aston - - do, | 22-25 * Woodstock - Oxon 
14-17 + Marlborough - do. 26 * Aylesbury - Bucks 
18-19 * Freemande - Hants | 28-30 * Lambeth. 
20,21 + Wallingford - Berks | 
21,22 Brehutt (Brill) - Bucks 


} r 
ii 
4 
| f 
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é Rotulis in Turri Londinensi conservatis compilatum. 143 
December, March, 
1 * Lambeth and Rochester. 1 +Cestre (Chester). 
2,3 Canterbury. 3 + Novum Castrumsubtus Limam 
46 * Lambeth. (New-Castle under Line) Staff. 
7 * Westminster, 5-9 *+ Melborn - Derb. 
10,11 t Canterbury. 9,10 + Nottingham, 
15,16 Elvent (Elvetham) Hants 10 Okeham - - Rutland 
16 Tudmersh (Tidmarsh) Berks 13. * Clive (King’s Cliff,) Northamp. 
18 * Dorchester - Oxon — *Getinton (Geddington) do. 
18-22 * Brehill (Brill) - Bucks 14 + Northampton. 
25,26 + Oxford. 15 *Silveston (Silverstone) do. 
26,27 * Farringdon Berks 17. * Aylesbury - Bucks 
27-29 + Marlborough Wilts | 18-20 + Windsor. 
29,30 +Sarum. 21 Mortlake - > Surrey 
22,23 * Lambeth, 
January, 1206. 27 t Oteford - - Kent 
1,2 *™ Clarendon - do. 
2,3 Dunton - - do. | April, 
5-7 * Bere (Regis) - Dors. 3 } Canterbury. 
8,9 + Dorec (Dorchester). 4 + Dovr (Dover). 
12-16 * Gillingham - do. 4,5 ™ Rammenel (Romney) Kent 
17. * Frome - do. 6 Bellum (Battle) - Sussex 
19,20 + Bradenstoke - Wilts 7 t Malling - - do. 
20 t+ Bradenstoke and Auston (As- 8 * Cnapp (Knap) - do. 
ton) - do. | 10-12 * Southampton. 
22,23 + Wigorn (Worcester). 13-16 * Clarendon - Wilts 
23,24 +t Teok’s (Tewkesbury) Glouc. | 16,17 *Cranbourn~ - -  Dors. 
24 + Wigorn. 17,18 * Clarendon - Wilts 
24-27 Kanefar, Chenefar - Staff. | 19-21 + Winton. 
28 +t Brewood - - do. 22 Aulton (Alton) - Hants 
31 + Litchfield. 23,24 * Lambeth 
February, 24 t Certes (Chertsey) Surrey 
2,3 + Nottingham. 26,27 * Westminster. 
4-7 Lexinton (Laxton) —- Notts | 27-30 * Lambeth. 
8 * Doncaster - Yorks. 
8-13 + (York). May, 
14 + Snaresbr (Knaresborough) Y orks. 1 + Windsor, 
14,15 +Richem (Richmond) do. 2-5 * Lambeth. 
18-20 + Karleot (Carlisle) Cumb. 7-9 * Westminster. 


| | 
1 
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A. D. 1206.—A. R.R. 8. September, 
May, 8-13 And (Angers) - in Anjou 
11-14 + Winton. 16 Qiilta Epi. 
16 * Cranbourn - Dors. 18 Lué@ (Loudon) - in Poitou 
19 { Bellus Locus (Beaulieu) ™ Hants — Baugey (Baugé) - Anjou 
20 * Southampton. 20,21 And (Angers) - do. 
22 Stok (Stokes) - do. | 22,23 Coudray - - do. 
22-26 + Portchester. 24-26 St. Alemond (St. Amand) in Poitou 
27,28 Stokes - - do. 30 _Bercer (Bercy) - do. 
28-31 Eremue (Yarmouth) 1. of Wight 
October, 
June, 1 Beré (Bercy) - do. 
| Eremue (Yarmouth) - do. 3-8 Thoaré (Touars) : do. 
4,9 Rupet (Rochelle) in Saintonge | 12-14 Niort ° ‘ do. 
i3,14 St. Maxient near Niort. 
14-19 Niort - - in Poitou | November, 
24,25 St. Jean d’Angely in Saintonge 1-6 Rupet (Rochelle). 
28 Gournac - in Guienne 8-19 St. Martin de Rhé (an island near 
29 Burg sup.Mare (Bourg sur mer) do. Rochelle). 
25  Insula de Sain on the coast of Brit- 
July, tany. 


Xancton (Saintes) in Saintonge 
i7-20 Burg (q. Bourg sur mer) Guienne | December, 


12,13 * Bera (Bere Regis) Dors. 
August, 15,16 * Clarendon - Wilts 
2 Burg (q. Bourg sur mer) do. 20 + Marlborough ‘ do. 
5 Burg sup mare (Bourg sur mer). 21 Hamston - - do. 
11 Regula (Reole) in Gascony 22 + Marlborough : do. 
13 St. Emilian - - do. | 25,26 * Winton. 
16 Xanct (Saintes) in Saintonge 26 Farnham - Surrey 
21-26 Niort - in Poitou | 28-30 + Guildford - . do. 
28 Mulleron (Monmorillon) do. 
30 Cliston (Clisson) in Brittany | January, 1207. - 
1 * Lambeth. 
September, 4 t Canterbury. 
2 Clizon (Clisson) - do. 6 + Roffe (Rochester). 
6 Chalon near Clisson. 8-10 * Westminster and Lambeth. 


m King John built this abbey in 1204. 


| 
( 
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é Rotulis in Turri Londinensi conservatis compilatum. 


January, 

i2 * Reading - Berks 

18 * Freitmantle (Freemantle) Hants 
14-18 * Clarendon - Wilts 

20 + Marlborough - do. 

20 *Cranbourn - Dors. 
20-22 * Dorchester - do. 

25 *Gillingham - - do. 

28 + Devizes - - Wilts 

30 Dunton - - do. 
February, 

3 *Sturminsterand Dorchester. 
6 * Gillingham - Dors. 
8,9 + Marlborough - Wilts 
9,10 * Ferndon (Farringdon) Berks 
10,11 +Oxford. 

12 * Brehill (Brill) - Backs 
12,13. * Woodstock - Oxon 

14 * Brehill . - Bucks 
17,18 + Norham (Northampton). 

19 Laneport (Lamport) Northamp. 
20-23 + Rockingham - do. 
24,25 Burg (Burgley) - do. 

25 Denton - - Hunt. 

27 Briastock (Bridstock) Northamp. 
March, 

3,4 *Geddington - do. 
5 Suhe (Southoe) - do. 

10 Hallingbury and Bradfield Essex 
13,14 * Lambeth. 

15,16 Farnham - - Surrey 

16 + Winton. 

18 Farnham - Surrey 
20-22 + Winton. 

23-25 * Clarendon - Wilts 

27,28 *Cranbourn - Dors. 

28 * Bere (Regis) - do. 
VOL. XXII. 


March, 
30 
31 


* Poorstock 
+ Exon (Exeter). 


+ Exon. 

+ Sireburn (Sherborn) 

* Gillingham - 

* Cranbourn - - 
* Clarendon - 
*Freitmantle (Freemantle) 
* Reading - 

+ Windsor. 

* Lambeth. 


* Westminster. 

* Lambeth. 

* Wycombe. 

* Brehill (Brill) - 
* Woodstock - 

Suwell (Southwell) 
Griget, Criget (Cringley) 
+ Doncaster - 

+ Pontefract - 
* Ebor (York). 

+ Newark - 


A. D. 1207.—A. R. R. 9. 


* Doncaster - 


* Woodstock - 
Witten (Wotton) - 
+ Marlborough - 

* Woodstock - 

+ Ludgarshall - 

* Winton. 

* Freemantle - 
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Dors. 


Dors. 
do. 
do. 

Wilts 
Hants 
Berks 


Bucks 
Oxon 
Notts 

do. 

Yorks. 

do. 


Notts 


Yorks. 


Oxon 

do. 
Wilts 
Oxon 
Wilts 


Hants 


— 
April, 
3 — 
8,9 | 
10 
12,13 
13,14 
15-31 
May, 
1,2 | q 
2,9 | 
10 + 
13 4 
19 } 
21,22 ii 
| 23,24 aw f 
25 
26-28 
Wy 
03) 
June, 
12, 13 
| 
16 - 
17 a 
19,20 
| 20 | 
i 
4 
7 
} ‘ 
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June, September, 

23 * Odiham - Hants. 1-3 * Cranbourn - Dors. 

25 Dokemeresfeld (Dogmersfield) do. 4-5 * Bere (Regis) - do, 
28-30 * Lambeth. 6 Holwell in Blakemore Somers. 
July, 7 *Stanbg (Stanbridge) Dors. 

2 + Tower of London & Westminster. 8 * Porstock do. 

6 * Southampton. 9-11 Newton do. 

7,% Winton. 11 Barnston - do. 
Ferndon - - Hants 1S Welles Somers. 
11-14 * Lambeth. 16 * Harptree - - do. 

14 * Westminster. 18,19 + Bristol. 

16 * Winton. 19 Henton - - do. 

18 + Ludgarshall - Wilts | 19-2) { Briwton (Bruton) - do. 
18-20 + Devizes - - do. 21 * Kari (Castle Cary) - do. 

20 * Melksham - - do. | 24,25 + Bradenstoke - Wilts 
21-23 Brot (Brokenborough) do. | 26-28 + Devizes - - do. 

24 *Gillingham - Dors. 

25 * Clarendon - Wilts | October, 

28 Burton - - do. 1 + Winton. 

29-31 * Winton. 5 * Lambeth. 
6 Kingston. 
August, 6,7 * Lambeth. 
1 * Winton. 7-10 * Westminster. 
Cheveley - - Berks 12 + Marlborough - Wilts 

— Cusserig (Currage) - do. | 12,13 * Malmsbury - do. 

5 Wulvet (Wolvely) - do. | 14,15 t+ Aiston (Easton) - do. 
5-8 * Woodstock - Oxon. 17. * Freemautle - Hants 
8,9 *Silveston (Silverstone) Northam. | 17-19 * Winton. 

10 + Rockingham - do. 20 +t Esseleg (Ashley) - do. 
13,14 Ludebam (Lowdham) Notts. | 21,22 + Marlborough - Wilts 
15,16 + Nottingham. 24-26 + Windsor. 

18 Breewood - - Staff. | 27,28 * Westminster. 
it, 19 Stourton - - do. 28 * Lambeth. 

20) Feckenham - W orc. 29 * Westminster. 

22,25 + Wigorn (Worcester). 30,31 { Waltham. 
23 Tewkesbury - Glouc. 
25-27 + Marlborough - Wilts | November, 
28-30 + Winton. 1-3 { Dunstaple - Beds. 
30 Clarendon - Wilts 4-6 *Silveston (Silverstone) Northam. 


| 

a 

\ 

1 

7 } 

Van 


é Rotulis in Turri Londinensi conservatis compilatum. 


| 
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January, 

17. *Silveston (Silverstone) North. 

22 * Lambeth. 

23 * Westminster. 

26,27 + Guildtord - Surrey 
| 28-31 * Freemantle - Hants 
| February, 
2,3 + Marlborough - Wilts 
3,4 * Freemantle - Hants 
4 + Marlborough - Wilts 
5-7 * Freemantle - Hants 
9 + Tower of London. 
9,10 St. Bride’s, London. 

11 Weltumstou (Walthamstow) Essex 

12 * Angr (Ongar) - do 

iS * Lambeth. 

14 Writet (Writie) do. 

15 Westminster. 

17-19 * Havering - Essex 
19-21 * Tower of London. 
21-23 * Lambeth. 

24 } King (Kingston) Surrey 
| 24,25 Farnham - - do. 
| 26 * Winton. 

27 *Clarendon - Wilts 

28 «+ Devizes - - do. 
March, 

1,2 *Gillingham - Dors. 
3 * Yerlint (Yarlington) Somers. 
3,4  { Wells - - do. 
5 * Harptree - - do. 
6,7 + Bristol. 
8-10 + Devizes - - Wilts 
11 + Ludgarshall - do. 
14,15 Winton. 
15-18 + Marlborough - Wilts 
18-23 * Clarendon. 


November, 
8-10 * Woodstock - Oxf. 

11 Winclecomb (Winebcombe) Glo. 
12,13 { Tewkesbury - do. 
13,14 + Gloucester. 

15,16 +St. Briavel - - do. 

16 Flext (Flaxley) - do. 

17. +St. Briavel - - do. 

20 + Hereford. 

21 + Gloucester. 

22 + Hereford. 

23 * Malmsbury - Wilts 

24 + Gloucester. 

25-28 + Marlborough . Wilts 
December, 

2 + Marlborough - do. 

3 * Frigidmantle (Freemantle) Hants 

4 Feridon (Ferndon) - do. 

5 * Freemantle - do. 

6,7 + Ludgarshall - Wilts 

8,9 *Clarendon - - do. 

10 +Ludgarshall - - do. 

11-13 Brokenhurst - Hants 

15 Egresbir (Egbury) do. 

17. + Windsor. 

19 * Freemantle - Hants 
21,22 * Odiham. do. | 
26,27 + Windsor. 

27,28 + Guildford - Surrey 
29,31 Farnham - - do. 
January 1208. 

1-3 * Winton. 

3,4 +Sarum. 

5,6 * Burbach (Burbich) Wilts 

9-10 + Northampton. 

10-15 * Adlakeston (Aslacton) Notts. 

16 + Northampton. 


| 
it 
im. 
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March, 


28, 29 
30 


May, 


oO 
1,2 


20 
22-26 
27, 28 
28, 29 

30 
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* Winton. 
* Southampton. 
+ Portchester. 


Audingburn (Aldingbourn) Sussex 


Pagaham (Pagham) - do. 
Bedhamt (Bedhampton) Hants 
Waltham - do. 
t Waverley - Surrey 
+ Guildford - - do. 
* Sutton near Alresford Hants 
+ Ludgarshall - Wilts 
+ Marlborough - do. 
* Woodstock - Oxf. 
+ Northampton. 

* Woodstock Oxf, 
t Winchcombe - Glouc. 
Tewkesbury - do. 
+ Gloucester. 
* Hereford. 

t Tewkesbury - Glouc. 
* Woodstock. 

* Woodstock - - Oxf 
* Wycombe. 

* Lambeth. 

A. D, 1208.—A. R. R. 10. 

+ Roff (Rochester). 

* Lambeth. 

* Westminster. 

+ London. 

+ Winton. 

+ Porchester - Hants 
* Southampton. 

* Clarendon - Wilts 


June, 
3 + Ludgarshall - Wilts. 
9,10 * Winton. 

17. * Melksham Wilts 

19 + Bristol. 

20 * Winterbourn - Glouc. 

26 Hereford. 

July, 

3 * Wigorn (Worcester). 

6 * Woodstock Oxf. 
13,14 + Windsor. 

16 Beckit (Beckley) - Oxf. 

20 * Lambeth. 

23 *Hehbam (Higham) Northam. 
23-25 *Clyva (King’s Cliff) do. 
26-28 + Rockingham - do. 
August, 

7 + Northampton. 
9 * Pigering (Pickering) Yorks. 

10 Dunelm (Durham). 

13 + No¥ Castr (New Castle). 

14 + Hextoldesham (Hexham) North- 

umberland 

17 + Cart (Carlisle). 

19 Wynef’ (Whinfell) Westmor. 
20,21 + Kirkby Kendal - do. 
September, 

g * Silverstone Northam. 
10-12 Aiston (Ashton) - do. 

16 Wells. 

19 + Brugwalter (Bridgewater) Somer. 

25 Newton. 

28-30 * Gillingham - Dors. 
October, 

(Tewkesbury) Glouc. 
23-25 * Westminster. 


i 
| 
{ 
23 
29 
April, 
| 
5-7 
7-9 | 
10 
| 10, 11 
12,13 
15,16 
16-18 
18 | 
19-21 
22, 23 
24-27 | 
| 
3 
4-8 | 
| 
13-15 
18 | 
i) 19 | 
| 


November, 
3 *Clarendon 
6 *Cranbourn 
11-18 + Christchurch 
14 *Gillingham 
19 *Cranbourn 
24 + Oxford. 
26 * Woodstock 
30 +Rockingham 
December, 
1 Meanton (Manton) 
3 + Nottingham. 
12 Dunton - 
14 Burton 
16 Heiwd (Heywood) 
18 *™ Warwick. 
25,26 + Bristol. 
27,28 + Marlborough 
28,29 + Ludgarshall 


é Rotulis in Turri Londinensi conservatis compilatum. 


January, 1209. 


Wilts 

- Dors. 
- Hants 
- Dors. 
- do. 


- Oxon 
Northamp. 


Notts. 


- Warw. 


Staff. 


- do. 


1 * Winton. 
4 Audingeburn(Aldingbourn) Sussex 
6 +Cnap (Knap) - do. 
— Haset (Haslemere) Surrey 
8 + Ludgarsh (Lugarsale) Sussex 
15 Haset (Haslemere) Surrey 
18 Witton. 
20 + Gloucester. 
21 t Tewkesbury - Glouc. 
23 + Worcester. 
26-29 + Salop. 
February, 
1-3 + Worcester. 
4 Prestbiri (Prestbury). 
*Odiham - Hants 
17. * Lambeth. 
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February, 
20 + Reading. 
21 * Freemantle - Hants 
March, 
1 + Windsor. 
5 + Reading 
13. Witten ( Wotton) Oxf. 
14-17 * Woodstock - do. 
18 * Brebul (Brill) - Bucks 
23,24 + London. 
25,26 t+ St. Albans - Herts 
28-30 + Northampton. 
April, 
i + Rockingham - Northam. 
7 + Nottingham. 
12 * Doncaster - Y orks. 
i4 t Tadcaster - do. 
17. + Newcastle upon Tyne Northum. 
29 + Richmond - Y orks. 
May, 
4 Lexinton. 


There are no Rolls from the 4th May, 


May, 
4,5 


1208, till the 4th May 1212. 


A. D, 1212.—A. R. R. 14. 


* London. 

* Odibam - - Hants 
* Winton. - - do. 
* Odiham - - do. 
*Havering - - Essex 
* Lambeth. 

+ Tower of London. 

* Lambeth. 

*Wulnemer (Wolmere) Hants 
* Odibam - - do. 


4 
- do. 
- Wilts 
7 
10-12 
12 
15-17 
18-20 
20-26 
27 4 
30 
ita 
i 
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June, 
1 ¢ Ditton - Surrey 
2-4 + Tower of London. 
5-24 * Westminster, 
July, 
6-9 + Nottingham. 
9,10 *Salvatham(Silverstone) Northam. 
10 + Rockingham - do. 
12,13 + Northampton. 
13 Blithewurth (Blisworth) do. 
14 * Watefeld (Whitfield) do. 
15,16 ® Finemar (Finmere) Oxf. 
17-19 * Brehut (Brill) - Bucks 
21 + Woodstock Oxf. 
23,24 Trowbridge - Wilts 
24 Bradenstoke do. 
25 ‘Trowbridge - - do. 
26 + Bristol. 
«+ Devizes - - do. 
30 t Tewkesbury - Glouc 
St + Worcester. 
August, 
4 Russoc (Rushock) Worc. 
5 Wulward (Wolvey) - do. 


5,6 * Woodstock 
9 *Silveston (Silverstone) Northam. 
11 Langeport (Lamport) - do, 
12 *Salvat (Silverstone) do. 
13 Gunthorpe - Notts 
14-21 + Nottingham. 
22 *Cler (Clare) - do. 
23 t Suwell (Southwell) - do. 
23 Lexinton - - do. 
24-28 Kingshaugh - do. 
28,29 Scroby + - do. 
29 + Pontefract - Yorks. 
30-31 York. 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglia, 


September, 
1 t Creé (Crake) - Yorks. 
— t Al¥ton (Allerton) - do. 
2 Darlington - Durh. 
3-6 Dunolm (Durham), 
6 t Darlington. 
— t Al¥ton (Allerton) Yorks. 
7,8 + Cnaresburg (Kmaresboro’) do. 
10 + Nottingham. 
23,24 * Havering - Essex 
26,27 Wudeham (Woodham) do, 
October, 
2 * Lambeth. 
4 * Westminster. 
5 t Ditton - - Surrey 
6-28 * Westminster. 
29,30 +t Suweré (Southwark). 
30 }{ New Temple, London. 
November, 
2 + Windsor. 
8-5 * Woodstock - Oxf. 
6-16 * Westminster. 
22 + Kenilworth Warw. 
27-30 * Westminster. 
December, 
2,3 * Westminster. 
8 + Marlborough - Wilts 
11 * Sutton near Alresford Hants 
12 Eset (Hasel) - Co. 
13 * Clarendon - Wilts 
19-25 Westminster. 
January 1213. 
1,2 * Havering - Essex 
4 Brampt (Brampton) Hunt. 
6,7 + Kenebaut (Kimbolton) do. 


| 

| 
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January, A. D. 1213. —A. R.R. 15. 
10 + Lincoln. May, 
24 Bedlington - Northum. | 23-25 * Temple Ewel - Kent 
28 + Bamburié ( Bamburg) do. | 25-28 Wingham - do. 
30 Ferwic. 28 *Temple Ewel - do. 
28,29 + Dover - - do. 
February, 31 Wingham - - do. 
2 Werkewurth (Wirksworth). 
10 Meant (Meanton) Yorks. | June, 
10-12 * Driffield - - do. 1-3 Wingham - - do. 
19 + Nottingham. 3,4 + Chilham - do. 
23 * Gratham (Grantham) Linc. | 5,6 *Ospring - - do. 
24,25 Werest (Wersley) - Hunt. 6-9 + Roff (Rochester) - do. 
25 + Kinebauton (Kimbolton) do. 10 * Ospring do. 
Hertford. 11,12 +Chilham - - do. 


13,14 Audingeburn (Aldingbourne) Suss. 
14,15 Bedhamp(Bedhbampton) Hants 

16 + Porchester - do. 
17-19 Stokes. 


1 +t New Temple. 


4 * Westminster. 


5 + Windsor. | 21-24 + Corfe - - Dors. 
8-10 * Winton. 25,26 Canford do. 
11 *Uplauen - - Wilts 26,27 * Bere (Regis) - do. 
14 + Bristol and Welles. | 29-30 Stok Epi (Stoke Bishops) Hants 
17-20 *Clarendon - Wilts 
22-25 Bishop’s Waltham - Hants July, 
30,31 *Odiham - - do. | Stok Epi dou. 
4,5 * Bere (Regis) . Dors. 
April, 6-8 *Cranbourn - - do. 
4,5 + Porc (Porchester) - do. 8-10 * Gillingham - do. 
8 inter Porchester and Farnham. 10,11 Fiskerton (Fisherton) Wilts 
10 * Sutton near Alresford Hants | 11,12 * Clarendon - - do. 
\1-14 + Roff (Rochester). 13,14 Esseleg (Ashley) do. 
16 + Tower of London. 15 * Clarendon - do. 
18 * Odiham - Hants 16 * Cranbourn : Dors. 
20 * Westminster. 17,18 + Porchester - Hants 
22 + Roff (Rochester). | 19-21 + Winton. 
22 * Clarendon - Wilts 
| 23,25 + Corfe and Studland Dors. 


| 26 Bivendon (Bindon) - do. 


tf 
of 
if 
(gia 
ait 
{ 
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27-29 + Dorchester. 
29-31 * Poorstock - - Dors. 

31 Newton - - do. 
Mugust, 

* Gillingham Dors. 
3,9 + Corfe - do. 
Q Studland - do. 

10 * Cranborne - do. 

1! + Marlborough - Wilts 

12 * Clarendon - do. 
14-16 * Winton. 

16-18 + Ludgarshall - Wilts 
19,20 + Marlborough - do. 
21,22 Clef Epi (Bishop’s Clare). 

23 + Ludgarshall - do. 
23,24 Thodmersh (Tidmarsh) Berks 

25 * Wallingford - do. 

28 * Brehil (Brill) Bucks 
28-31 + Northampton. 

September, 
2 Salvatham. 
83 + Nottingham. 
3,4 Suwell (Southwell) Notts. 
5,6 Kingshaugh - do. 
7-11 + York. 

14 Darlington - Darh. 

15 Dunolm (Durham). 

16 Al¥ton (Allerton) Yorks. 
17,18 + Knaresburg (Knaresborough) do. 
18,19 + Pontefract - - do. 
19,20 * Tikeshull (Tickhill) do. 

21 Stratton - - do. 
21,22 Lexinton - - Notts. 

22 + Nottingham. 

27 Newport. 

28 New Temple. 

30 * Southwark. 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglia, 


October, 
1 * Southwark. 
2-4  { New Temple. 
5-11 + Rochester. 
13,14 ® Westminster. 
17,18 * Frigidmantle (Freemantle) Hants 
19 + Winton. 
21,27 *Clarendon - Wilts 
28-30 * Frigidmantle Hants 
November, 
1-3 * Wallingford - Berks 
3-7 * Woodstock - Oxon 
7,8 Wytton (Wotton) - do. 
8-11 * Brehill (Brill). 
11 * Finemere , - Oxon 
13 * Silverstone Northam. 
16,17 + Oxford. 
17. * Finemere - - Oxon 
18,19 * Woodstock. 
; 20,21 } Tewksbury - Glouc 
23,24 Henly. 
27. «+ Hereford. 
27,28 + Kilpeck - Heref. 
28 +St. Briavell Glouc. 
29,30 + Munem (Monmouth). 
30 ¢ Flaxley Glouc. 
— + Gloucester. 
— +St. Briavell - Glouc. 
December, 
1 + Gloucester. 
4-6 + Marlborough Wilts 
* Frigidmantle Hants 
G-13 * Reading - - Berks 
14-17. Gendesford. 
17 {St. Albans Herts 
19 + Angr (Ongar) - Essex 
20,21 + Waltham (Abbey - do. 


aly 
| 
| 
| 

at 


é Rotulis in Turri Londinensi conservatis compilatum. 


December, 

22,23 + Tower of London. 
23 Waltham. 

25,26 + Windsor. 

26-28 + Tower of London. 

29-31 Waltham. 


January, 1214. 


1,2 Waltham. 
2-5 + Tower of London. 
6 *Sutton near Alresford Kent 
— + Rochester. do. 
8-10 Canterbury. do. 
10 * Ospring - do. 
11,12 * Sutton near Alresford do. 
12,13 + Tower of London. 
15 *Odiham - Hants 
16,17. * Winchester. 
17,18 +Southampton. 
18 { Portsmouth. 
19 +Southampton. 
20 Canford - - Dors. 
21 +Corffe - do. 
23-25 * Clarendon - Wilts 
27-29 + Porchester - Hants 
30 Stansted - - Sussex 
31 Portsmouth. 
February, 


1 + Porchester and Portsmouth. 
7,8 Erem (Yarmouth) I. of Wight 
16-20 Rupet (Rochelle). 
21,22 Gratia Dei (Grace de Dieu, an 
abbey in the diocese of Rochelle). 


25,26 Niortin Poitou. 


March, 


1-6 Milescu in Aunis, diocese of Ro- 
chelle. 


VOL. XXII. 


March, 
6-8 
9 


12 
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Rupet (Rochelle). 

Taunay (Tonnai Bontone near Ro- 
chelle. 

Castrum Novam (Chateau Neuf ) 
between Jernac and Angoulesme 

Engot (Angoulesme). 

St. Junien - in Limosin 

Eysse (Esse or Aixe)—- 

St. Leon - in Condomois 

St. Vali. 

Subterranean (Souterraine) in Li- 

moges 


do. 


Grant Mont (Grandmont in la 
Marche near Limoges). 


Lumeg (Limoges) in Limosin 
Mont Bereulf. 

Engot (Angoulesme). 

Coignac - in ’ Angoumois 


Xanct (Saintes) in Saintonge 
Pont (Pons near Coignac). 
St.Emillion nr. Libourne Bordeaux 
Regula (Reol) in Gascony 
St. Emillion. 


Mont Leon - in Condomois 
Rupel. 

Mansy (Mansé near Rochelle). 
Niort - - in Poitou 
Fontenay - in Saintonge 
Fontenay - - do. 
Niort - - Poitou 
Mansy (Mansé near Rochelle). 
Niort. 

A. D. 1214.—A. R.R. 16. 

St. Leodeg (St. LegernearLoudoun), 


Niort. 


\ 
A { 
‘| 
| 
18-15 
17 
21-23 
23 
25 
28-31 
April, 
‘ 
4 
5,6 
| 
| 8 
| 9 
| 13-15 | 
16 } 
18 
22, 23 
23 
25, 26 
27-30 
May, 
1,2 
3 
4 
5,6 pe 
j 


May, 
12 
14 
17 

19-23 

25-28 


a 9g 


18 
19,21 


Ql 


22-30 


July, 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglic, 


Chauden. 

Partenay - in Poitou 
Mairveut (Marval) - do. 
Volvent (Vouvant) - do 
Partenay - do. 
Chichy (Chiché) - do. 
Spina. 


Miless (Milescu, a castle in Poitou) 
Pilem. 
Chastecel (Cassel). 


Spina. 

Aucenis - in Anjou 
Sés Florentius (St. Florent) — do. 
Blatum (Blaton). 

Aucenis - Anjou 


Andeg (Anjou). 

Rup Monack (Roche aux Moins) 
in Anjou 

Mota (Mottay) - do. 


Rup Monach 


Rup Monach 

Padang. 

Mansy (Mansé near Rochelle). 
Rupel (la Rochelle). 


Coignac in PAngoumois 

S. Joh (S. Jean d’Angely near Sain- 
tonge). 

Niort - - in Poitou 

Berto. 

S. Maxient - in Poitou 

Mota (Mottay) - Anjou 


S. Joh d’Anget (S. Jean d’Angely). 
Jernac near Coignac. 
Butteville. 


July, 
28-80 Engot (Angoulesme). 


30 Montignac - in Angoumois 
31 Petrossa. 
August, 
1 Petrossa. 
2,3 Limonic (Limoges). 
3 Montignac - inAngoumois 
4 S.Bededé (St. Bendit) in Poitou 
6-11 Obbenc. 
14. Mont Morillon - in Poitou 
15 Sés Peisant (St. Pezenne) do. 
— Chaross (Charoux) do. 


16,17 Montignac in Angoumois 
17,18 Engot (Angoulesme). 
19 Coignac - - do. 
20-23 St. Jean d’Angely. 
23,24 St. Maxient near Niort. 
24 Niort . - Poitou 
25 Berlo. 
26-28 St. Maxient. 
29-81 Partenay - Poitou 
September, 
1,2 Partenay - Poitou 
8-7 St. Maxient near Niort. 
9,10 Niort. 
12-22 Partenay - Poitou 


SO Xant (Saintes) in Saintonge 


October, 
2 Rupet (Rochelle). 
15 * Dartmouth Devon 
17. * Dorket ( Dorchester). 
18-20 +Corffe - - Dors. 
20 Canef (Canford) - do. 
21,22 *Clar (Clarendon). Wilts 
23 + Winton. 


} 
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| 
| 
| 
June, | 
2-4 | 
| | 
11,12 | 
15 | 
5 
ay 7,8 
13-19 
| 
| | 15, 16 
17 
| 19 | 
6 | 
{ | 


October, 
23,24 * Frigidmantle (Freemantle) Hants. 
24,25 * Newbury - Berks 
25,27 +Reading - do. 
28 + Westminster. 
29-31 + Tower of London. 
November, 
1,2 *Havering - - Essex 
2,3 t Writtle - - do. 
4 Milef. (Milford Long) Suff. 
— St. Edmondsbury - do. 
5 Neyland - do. 
5-7 } Colchester - Essex 
8 Rawleigh - - do. 
10 + Rochester. 
12 * Westminster. 
15 Sutton. 
16-23 New Temple. 
24 * Brehit (Brill) 
25 *Clarendon - Wilts 
26 * Woodstock. 
27 Watton. 
27,28 + Marlborough Wilts 
30 * Ludgarshall - do. 
December, 
2 *Clarendo.. 
3,4 Stourminster - - Dors. 
4 +Corffe - - do. 
6-8 * Gillingham do. 
9 Norton - - Wilts 
10 + Devizes - - do, 
11 + Bradenstoke - do. 
— Ashton - - do. 
— ft Flext (Flaxley) -  Glouc 
14,17 + Gloucester. 
18 + Munem (Monmouth). 
18,19 Kilpeck - - Heref.- 
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December, 
26,27 + Hereford. 
— + Worcester. 
27,28 {Tewkesbury - Glouc. 
30,31 * Getting (Geddington). 
January, 1215. 
7-15 t New Temple. 
15-21 * Guildford - Surrey 
21-24 +Cnap (Knap) - Sussex 
25 Andingeburn (Aldingbourn) do. 
28,29 + Winton. 
80 +Southampton. 
$1 Christchurch Hants 
February, 
1 Canef (Canford) - Dors. 
1-3 + Corffe - do. 
4 * Bere (Regis) - do. 
5 Christchurch - Hants 
6 * Clarendon - Wilts 
7-9 + Marlborough - do. 
10 ¢ Cirencester - Glouc. 
13-16 * Woodstock - Oxf. 
16-18 *Silveston (Silverstone) Northam. 
18-19 Blithewurth (Blysworth) do. 
20 Stony Strattford - Bucks 
23 Brehut (Brill). 
March, 
1-5 + Tower of London. 
6 *Sutton near Alresford Kent 
6,7 + Rochester. 
7,8 *Ospring - - do. 
11,12 + Dover. 
12 + Rochester. 
13,14 Sutton - - do, 
15-17. + Tower of London. 
18 + St. Albans Herts 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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March, 
18 
20 
24-260 
27 
28 


7-15 
15, 14 
14,15 

15 
16-19 
19 
20-23 
23 
23-25 
26-29 
29, 50 
30 


ll 
11,12 
12,13 
13, 14 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglia, 


Eaton near Dunstable. 
+ Northampton. 


* Geddington - Northamp. 
Cliva (Cliffe) - do. 
+ Nottingham. 

Clipston - - Notts 
Salvatham. 

* Kingshaugh - do. 
Clipston - - do. 
+ Nottingham. 

Melburn - - Warw. 
t Litchfield - - Staff. 
+ Kenilworth - Warw. 
* Woodstock - Oxf. 
* Oxford. 

* Wallingford - Oxf. 
+ Reading - Berks 
+ Windsor. 


t New Temple. 

+ Tower of London. 

{ New Temple, London. 
{* Kingston and Reading. 


Aulton - - Hants 
* Clarendon - Wilts 
+ Marlborough - do. 
* Wallingford - Berks 
* Wallingford. 


* Reading. 
t New Temple. 


+ Windsor. 

{ New Temple. 

* Reading. 

* Wallingford . Berks | 
* Marlborough - 


Wilts | 


May, 
14, 15 
15,17 
17-19 
19 
19, 20 
21,22 
22,23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
27, 28 


July, 
1-4 


6,7 
7,9 
9, 10 


Trowbridge - do. 
+ Marlborough - do. 
* Freitmantle (Freemantle) Hants 


Cicester (Silchester) - do. 
* Winton. 

* Odiham - - do. 
+ Windsor. 

* Odiham - Hants 
Farnham - Surrey 
* Reading. 

* Odiham - - Hants 
* Reading. 

A. D. 1215.—A. R. R. 17. 

* Odiham - Hants 
+ Windsor. 
+ Windsor. 

* Odiham - Hants 
* Winton. - - do. 
Merton - - do. 
* Odiham - - do. 
+ Windsor. 

Runimede (Runnemede) Berks 
Ibid. 

+ Windsor. 

Runnemede - do. 
+ Windsor. 

* Odiham + Hants 
* Winton. 

* Marlborough - Wilts 
+ Devizes - - do. 
Bradenstoke - do. 
* Marlborough - do. 
* Ludgarshall - do. 


| 
{ 4 
| 
29 | 
24-3 1 | 
April, 
Q 
3,4 29, 50 
yi 4-6 31 
| June, 
| 1-3 
5-8 
‘ 10-18 
| 21 
| 21,22 
Bal | 22, 23 
25 
Tit May, 
1,2 | 27-30 
| 
4 7-9 
| 5 
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July, 
10,11 * Clarendon 
12,13 +Corffe - 

15 * Clarendon - 


— t Abbingdon - 


16 * Woodstock. 
18-23 * Oxford. 

25 * Woodstock. 

26 Campden - 
30,31 * Brug (Bridgenorth) 


August, 


* Brug (Bridgenorth). 
+ Wigorn. 


= 


Aiston. 
+ Ludgarshall 
* Marlborough 

7-9 * Clarendon - 

+ Warham - 
* Clarendon - 
16-19 * Marlborough 
i9 * Ludgarshall - 

19,20 Dunton. 
20,22 + Warham. 
26-28 * Fakenham. 
28-31 Sandwich - 


September, 
1-19 + Dover. 
20-23 Canterbury. 
28 Newenton - 
30 t Malling - 


October, 
2,3 t+ Newenton - 
4 *Ospring - 
5-9 + Canterbury - 


t Cirencester : 


Kent 


Kent 
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October, 
9-11 *Ospring - - do. 
12 *Gillingham. - do. 
13-31 + Roff (Rochester). 
November, 
1-30 + Rochester. 
December, 
1-5 + Rochester. 
5-9 {Malling - - Kent 
10 { Ryegat (Reigate) - Surrey 
10,11 + Guildford) - do. 
11 Awlton - - Hants 
12-14 + Farnham. 
16 + Windsor. 
17,18 Euram (Ewer). 
18,19 }{St. Albans - Herts 
20 + Dunstable - - Bedt. 
21 t Newport - Bucks 
21,22 + Northampton. 
23. + Rockingham - Northam. 
24-26 + Nottingham. 
27,28 Langar - - Notts 
28-30 + Newark - - do. 
30 Lexinton - do. 
31 Hodesat. 
January, 1216. 
1 Hodesat. 
2 + Doncaster - Yorks. 
2,3 + Pontefract - ° do. 
4 + York. 
5,6 Tresk (Thirsk) do. 
6 + Alverton (Allerton) - do. 
7 +t Darlington - Durh 
8 + Dunolm (Durham). 


7 
- do. 
{ 
Wilts } 
Berks | 
Glouc. 
Salop ‘ 
lou. 
- Wilts 
- do. 
- do. 
Wilts 
- do. 
e do. 4 
= 
- do. J 
do. 4 
- do. 
do. 
| 
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January, 
+ No¥ Cast sup Tynam (New Castle 
upon Tyne). 
4,10 Bedlington - Northumb. 
1) + Alnewick do. 
14-22 + Berwick. 
24-26 Midford (Mitford) - do. 
26-29 + New Castle upon Tyne. 
29 + Dunolm (Durham). 
5O Castle Baynard - Durh 
31 (Yarrow). 
— {Gisbun - Yorks 
February, 
1-7 { Gisburn - do. 
7-11 Skelton - - do. 
12,13 +Seardeberg (Scarborough) do. 
15 Kirkham - - do. 
15-17 + York. 
17 * Knaresborough - do. 
18 + York. 
19 + Pontefract - do. 
— + Tikbill - - do. 
20 Mensterton ( Misterton) Notts 
22 Kinardeffer. 
23-26 + Lincoln. 
26-27 * Lafford - - Lincoln 
27,238 Stamford - - do. 
28 +VFotheringhay - Northam. 
29 * Bedford. 
March, 
1-3 * Bedford. 
3,4 Hanslap - - Bucks 
4,5 * Silverstone - Northam 
6,7 Hanslap - Bucks 
7,8 * Bedford. 
{St. Albans. 


March, 
10 
11 
12, 13 
13 
14-19 
20, 21 
21-25 
25-28 
28, 29 
29, 30 
30, 31 
31 


Cantab (Cambridge). 


Daggeward. 
Framlingham 
t Gippewic (Ipswich) 
* Colchester. 


Gippewié (Ipswich). 


* Colchester. 

t Hengham - 
Plessetum (Pleshey) 
* Stortford - 
* Hertford. 

Enfield. 


Lafield. 

* Berkhamsted 

+ Windsor. 

* Reading 

* Odiham - 
Fernham - 

+ Windsor. 

+ Guildford - 
t Reigate - 

t Malling - 
+ Rochester. 

Canterbury. 

+ Dover. 

Sandwich 

Canterbury. 


Canterbury. 

Folkston - 
+ Dover. 

t Folkston - 
t Ditto. 

¢ Canterbury. 


Suff. 
do. 


Essex 


Herts 


do. 


do. 


i 
i 
7 | 
| 
| 
| - 
| 
| 
| 2-4 Hertf. 
4,5 
5-14 
19 - do. 
19, 20 
20-22 Surrey 
ai 22, 23 - do. 
' 23 Kent 
24 
25 
25-29 
29, 30 - do. 
30 
Ph May, 
2-9 - do. 
ll 
13, 14 = 
; 19, 20 
21 
| "| 
i 
i 
\( 
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May, August, 
24 t Seaford - Sussex 4 +Salop (Shrewsbury). 
26,27 Bramb (Bramber) - do. 6 Blaten. 
7-10 t{Albummonast(Whitchurch)Salop 
A. D. 1216.—A. R. R. 18. 11-14 + Salop (Shrewsbury). 
28,29-31 + Winton. 14-16 +Brug (Bridgenorth) - do. 
16,17 * Wigorn. 
June, 17 * Gloucester 
1-5 + Winton. 18,19 * Berkley - Glouc. 
5-7 + Ludgarshall - Wilts | 19-21 * Bristol. 
7-9 + Devizes . - do. 23 Henton - Somers. 
9-13 Wilton. 23-26 *Sireburn (Sherborne) Dors. 
13 * Sarum. 27 Welles. 
14 Wilton. 28 t Baton (Bath). 
15,16 Sturminster - Dors. | 29,30 Bradford - Wilts 
17 Blandford - - do. 31 Chiph (Chipenham) - do. 
18-21 * Wareham - - do. 
23-30 + Corfe - - do, | September, 
1 Chipeh (Chipenham) - do. 
July, 1,2 Cireé (Cirencester) Glouc. 
1-6 + Corfe - - do. 2 Burford - - Oxt. 
7 * Wareham - - do. 3-5 * Oxford. 
8 +Corfe - - do. 5 * Wallingford - Berks 
g * Wareham : - do. 7 * Reading. 
10-17 * Corfe. do. | 8-13 Sunning - - do. 
18 *Sireburn (Sherborn) do. 14 * Wallingford - do, 
19,20 + Bristol. 15,16 * Aylesbur (Ailesbury). 
21 * Gloucester. | 16 * Bedford. 
22,23 + Tewkesbury - Glouc. | 17 + Cambridge. 
24,27 * Hereford. 18 {+ Hengham (Clare). 
28 Hayam (Hay) - - do. | 20,21 +Rockingham Northamp. 
30,31 * Hereford. 22 Willington. 
31 t Leominster - Heref. | 22,23 + Lincoln. 
| 25 Berton - - Lincoln 
August, | — Bedford do. 
1 +t Leominster. - do. | 25,26 Scotel - - do. 
2,3 Kingsheved. 27,28 Stowam (Stow) - do. 
3 Clun Salop | 28-30 + Lincoln. 
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October, 
1,2 
3,4 

4 
7,8 


Itinerarium Johannis Regis Anglia. 


+ Lincoln. 

Grimsby 

t Ludbam (Louth) 
| Spalding 

Lynn - 


October, 
12 
12,13 


15 
16-18 


Wisbeach - - Camb. 
t Swinevesheved (Swinshead) 
Lincoln 
* Sletord - - do. 
* Newark - - Notts 
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XII. Copy of a Manuscript Tract addressed to Lord Burghley, 
illustrative of the Border Topography of Scotland, A. D. 
1590 ; with a Platt or Map of the Borders taken in the 
same Year, both preserved in one of the Royal MSS. in the 
British Museum : Communicated by Henry Exuis, Esq. 
F. R.S. Secretary, in a Letter addressed to the Right 
Honourable the Ean. or Aserpeen, K. 7. President. 


Read 31st May 1827. 


British Museum, May 29th, 1827. 

MY LORD, 
AMONG the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum is a Volume 
of Saxton’s Maps,* published in 1579: upon the Margins of which the 
names of the Justices of Peace in England at that time, or soon after, 
are written, with occasional miscellaneous Remarks. Several manu- 
script Maps and Draughts of Sea-ports, Towns, &c. are added in dif- 
ferent places of the Volume, likewise accompanied by Memoranda in 
the hand-writing of Lord Burghley, to whom the Volume at one time 


belonged. 


Among these latter Articles is a manuscript Map with the date of 


December 1590," entitled, “ A Platt of the opposite Borders of Scotland 
to the West Marches of England.” Upon this the different Castles and 
Houses of strength, with the names of many of the owners, are minutely 
specified, and I cannot but think that a Copy of it would be valuable 


for the Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries.< At the bottom of 


this Map or Platt is written, “The moste of these places on the 
Scotish syde are tower and stone houses, with some fewe plenashed 


@ Bibl. Reg. 18 D. 11. b See the fol. 70. © See Pl. XXI_ 
VOL, XXII. 
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Townes, as Dunfreis, Annand, Loughmaben, and such like ; for the 
rest not put downe, they ar but onsetts or stragling houses, th’ inha- 
bitants followers of some of these above described. For those on the 
English Coaste, they are referred to the Tract lately sent to your L. 
of the Description of them in particular.” 

The Tract here alluded to follows a page or two after, and if my 
judgment does not deceive me, is a curious Abstract of the State of 
Border Topography towards the close of the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

I have had it transcribed, and here present it to your Lordship and 
the Society. 

I am, My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
HENRY ELLIS. 


To the Right Hon. the Eart or Aperpveen, K. T. 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. 


THE DIVISION OF THE SEVERALL CHARGE OE THE WEST BORDERS OF 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Carlisle. 


There lieth the Lord Warden, his Deputie and Constable. 

The Warden hath charge as Generall in all affairs under her Majestie 
for the lawes of Marches, according to the auncient Border Lawe, and 
severall new treatisse. 

His deputie is one of the wardens owne appointing, who hath 
in charge all particular service, either for defence of England or offence 
of Scotland. In defence of England, as when any sodden Rode 
or secreat thifte is made by any Scottes or English borderers, to be 
ready upon the first showte or fraye with a score at the least of the 
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wardens men, to follow to where the fraie is, or to ryde betwixt them 
and home, as the service requires. In offence of Scotland when the 
warden doth make any rode, to go with a competent nomber and take 
a boutie in Scotland: and that is called a Warden Rode. 


Socage. 


His Constable hath in charge certain tenauntes in and about Carlill, 
belonging to the demeasnes or mannor of the Castle, which are the 
Queens tenauntes in socage, who are at all tymes readie at the Con- 
stables call, either for service in the castle or in the field, as the War- 
den shall direct. This Constable rideth most by the wardens direccion 
at all Assays with his sowldiers and wardens servants. 


Bourgh. 

Next unto Carlisle westward, is Bourgh Barronrie under the govern- 
ance of a Steward, who ought to lye at Rockliffe Castle, a castle bwilded 
by the Lord Dacre, for the readines and defence of all service, either 
general or perticular. 

This Steward hath in charge all Bourgh Barronrie, and Rockliffe, who 
at a showt are in readines to meete the Steward to follow the fraye, 
when any fray riseth within his charge. He hath in charge also that 
no Scottishe man passe thorough his charge withowt lycence, and that 
none under his charge passe in Scotland withowt like lycence. In 
this Steward lyeth all the safetie of the west part of the Wardenrie. 


Holme. 

West of it lyeth the Holme Lordship, under the governement of a Stew- 
ard who ought to be resident within the Holme for the defence of the 
Lordship. His service is not so readie as Bourgh to followe frayes, ex- 
cept the fray be amongest themselves : but his service is to bring the 
men under his charge to do some pece of service, as the Warden shall 
appoint at all times requisite. 
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Allerdale. 

Behinde the Holme, southward, lyeth Allerdale warde, which consisteth 
of the Gentlemen and Yeomen of the countrie, everie man under severall 
governement when the warden doth send for them, either to a daie of 
marche, or for any other service. This Warde is out of danger if the 
Steward of Bourgh be carefull. 


Wigdon and Westward. 

Behinde Bourgh is the Barrony of Wigton and Forrest of Westward 
under the governement of a Steward for therle of Northumberland. His 
service is to keepe the countrie, and to gwyde and rule the tenauntes in 
the field when there is any occasion of service. 


Cauldkeck. 


Behind it westward lyethe Cauldbeck Lordship, who are for the most 
part the Lord Whartons tenauntes, guided by a bayliffe when the War- 
den doth send for them. 


Graystock. 
Betwixt it and Peareth, southward, lyeth the Baronry of Graystock, 


late the Lord Dacres, under the charge of a steward, whose service is 
often used either to day of march, or to watch and search. 


Sebbram. 


Betwixt Westward and Inglewood Forrest is Sebbram, the Q. te- 
nauntes under the governement of a bayliffe. His service consisteth 
in leading to the field so many of those tenauntes, as the warden doth 
send to him for when he hath occasion to use them. 


Dalston. 


Betwixt it and Carlisle is Dalston Lordship, under the governement 
of a baylif. The tenauntes within the Lordship are the Bishops and 
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other Gentlemens. ‘Theire service is as Sebbrams, but more in ready- 
nes to follow frayes & ayde Bourgh. 


Forrest of Englewood. 


From Carlisle to Peareth, betwixt the rivers Eden, and Caudy, is con- 
tained the forrest of Inglewood, but divided into severall Charges, as 
every Gentleman his owne tenauntes. ‘The foundacion or prior Lord- 
ship under the Steward for the Deane and Chapter of Carlisle, and the 
hart of the forrest South of the prior Lordship unto Peareth, are under 
the governement of a steward for the Queens Majesty. ‘There service 
is as the rest of the Wardenry at all times when the warden doth send or 
write. 

Peareth. 

There is a Steward, who hath in charge the Queens hammes, which 
are certain dispersed townes called Hamletes, as Peareth, Leasenby, 
Scotby, and such. This steward doth bring together all those town- 
ships, or some of them, at any time when the warden doth sende for 
them, either for generall or particular service. 


Gilsland. 


Upon the east side of Eden lyeth the Baronry of Gilsland under the 
governement of a Steward who ought to lye at Askerton Castle. In 
his charge is all the safetie of that Baronry, without either help of war- 
den or other: for that it lyeth somwhat farre of, or as by it self (except 
the litle Lordship of Corby under the governement of Geo. Salkeld, 
esq.) This country since the Rebellion is sore spoyled, and ever since 
worse governed. In him is the like safetie of the country for Cumber- 
land ward as the steward of Bourgh for Allerdale ward. 


Bewcastle. 


Betwixt Gillesland and Lyddesdale lyeth Bewcastle under the go- 
vernement of a Captain. His charge is only the safety within himself, 
nether is he trobled to follow fray with others except the fray come to 
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him, nor to defend any, but that none enter through his charge out of 
Lyddesdale. 
Crosby. 

Betwixt Carlisle and the borders lyeth Crosby Baronry, under a Stew- 
ard for the Bishop of Carlisle. His service is to be at all times ready 
when any fray riseth either within himself, or within Eden to ryde to 
the fordes of Eden, where of necessity the theeves must passe. 


Leven or Kirklynton. 


Next it towardes the Borders runneth the river of Leven. Upon 
which river dwelleth Grames, Etheringtons, and Forsters, and others, 
under the governance of a bayliffe for a Gentleman, one Mr. Musgrave 
of H{aton lord of that mannor called Kirklynton. But the castle 
where he should lye is Scaleby. Now in these tenauntes, who are able 
border men, if they were well governed, is a great quietnes for staunch- 
ing of theft, for they are the onely men that ride both into England 
and Scotland, who cannot be letted without their masters residence, 
or carefull watch of the country within them. 


Eske. 


Betwixt them and Scotland runneth the river Eske, upon both sides 
of which water dwelleth the best Grames, under no governement except 
the Warden whose service might be acceptable if they were restrayned 
in some sort. And for that they never had officer over them to bring 
in and answer for any offence committed, the Warden tooke this course 
to take bond of four or more of the cheif of them to answer and bring 
in any one of them who had done any fault under their protection. 
And this did make them alwaies fearefull to ryde in England. Now 
these Grames are not so daungerous to England as others are. But 
they ride still into Scotland. There is many of them. 

‘There is more then here is recited belonging to the Wardenry, all 
Westmorland and Coupland, who are never called to service, but by 
fyer and beacon, or for general service. 
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Your Lordship shall understand that the service of the West Border 
consisteth in generall and particular service. In the generall service 
the Country is strong enough to defend themselves against Scotland, 
and to offend them if they require. The particular or sodaine service 
consisteth in the Warden by his deputy or constable and officers of 
Bourgh, Gilsland, and others, with the readines of the inhabitauntes, 
where the fray or stelth is done. And in this kind of service consisteth 
the safetie of the Country. And it is a service that the gentlemen or 
the strength of the country cannot helpe, the most part being farre of, 
and those neere dare not put their hands into it for feede, or displea- 
sure, except the officers be there themselves to bear the burthen. 


The Governaunce of Scotland most offensive to England lyeth in two 
Wardes in Annerdale and Lyddesdale. 


Annerdale. 


In Dunfoyse there lyeth the Warden his deputie and sheriffe. The 
warden hath in charge all service within the wardenry for the Lawes 
of Marches, as the warden of England. His deputy hath the like charge 
to be ready at all assaies, to keepe the country, to withstand or offend 
England. 

Sheriff: 

His sheriffe hath the like charge as the constable of Carlisle of cer- 
tain tenauntes of the King of Scottes, to ride as he shalbe appointed by 
the warden. But he is little employed, but all is done by the deputy, 
and captain of Langham. 


Langam. 


This Captain lyeth with a charge at the castle of Langham if there 
be any breach or great ryding in Scotland by English borderers. And 
he is called the keeper of Annerdale. His service is opposite against 
Bewcastle, Eske, and Leven, or Bourgh at sometimes. 
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There is no other division of charge that I know in Annerdale as 
maie be compared to England. For the country of Annerdale is strong 
by theire great and many surnames, as Maxwelles, Johnstons, Arme- 
stronges, Irwaynes, Bells, and Carlells. Every which severall sur- 
name defend their owne, as shall appeare by division of their dwellinges 
hereunderwritten. 


Lyddesdale. 


Lyddesdale is the most offensive Country against the west, and mid- 
dle Marches. It is governed by a keeper who lyeth in Armitage, the 
cheif strength of Liddesdale. The 1. Bodwell hath most land there. 
The strength of this country consisteth in two surnames, of Arme- 
stronges and Elwoodes. ‘These people ride most into Gillesland, 
Aston-more, and Northumberland. 


Tyvidale. 
Behind Lyddesdale lyeth Tyvidale, which doth never offend the 


West Border. 
Ewsdale. 

Behind Annerdale lyeth Ewsdale, who are a civill people and never 
ryde in England. 

Water- Bayliffs. 

There is belonging to either warden a Water-bayliffe, who have 
liberty at all times to enter the Marches without license, and to carry 
messages or letters betwixt the Wardens. ‘Theire office is to keepe the 
entrance of all men without lycense out of either March. 


The severall surnames of the English Borderers and their dwellings. 


Eske. 


Upon both sides of the river dwell the Grames, which is the greatest 
surname at this daie upon the West Border. For the Grames of Eske 
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and Leven are able to make vC. serviceable men. There dwelleth also 
a surname of Stories, but they are sore decayed. 


Leven. 


Upon this river also dwelleth many Grames, and above Kirklynton in 
Sompert dwelleth a great surname of Fosters, and about Hethersgill 
is a surname of Hetheringtons. 


Bewcastle. 
There dwelleth Fosters, Cwsers, and Nixsons, but sore decayed. 


Gilsland. 
In Gilsland is no great surname. The Belles is the most. There 
is a surname of Mylbournes and Hardens, but they are not many. 


Bourgh. 


There is fowre surnames there, Lyddalls, Glastes, and Huntingtons, 
Hodgesons. But there is not many of none of them. 


Musgrave and Salkeld. 


The greatest surname of the gentlemen within the wardenry, is Mus- 
graves and Salkelds. 


The severall surnames of the Borderers of Scotland and their dwellinges. 


Sarke. 


Betwixt Eske and Sarke dwelleth the surname of Johnsons, called 
the Johnsons of Greatney. 


Kinmont. 

Above them dwelleth Kinmont and Armestrong, and about him 
dwelleth C. able men all Armestronges. 
VOL. XXII. Zz 
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Boneshowe. 
About Kirtle is a surname of Irwyns, a surname of proper men. 


Bridekirk. 
About them is there a great surname of Bells and Carlisles, who 
have bin long in feed with the Irwyns. 


Annam. Longwood. 
Towards the meeting of Annam, at the water of Mylke and at both 
sides thereof at Longwood, dwelleth the lard Johnson, and CCC. suf- 


ficient men of his name. 


Dumfrize and Hoddam, 


Betwixt the river of Annam, and the river of Neth towardes and 
above Dumfrize, is the Lord Maxwell, and the Lord Harrys, and M. 
Maxwells under them. They have bin in feede with these Johnsons 
these many years, which is a weakning of Scotland, and a strength to 
England. 

Here is all the surnames in Annerdale, that are strong at this daie. 


Lyddesdale, 

The cheife surnames in Lyddesdale stand upon Armestronges and 
Elwoods. The cheife Armestrong is of Mangerton, and the cheife 
Elwood at Cariston. These are two great surnames, and most offensive 
to England at this daie, for the Armestronges, both of Annerdale and 
Lyddesdale, be ever ryding. 


The Names of the Officers of the West Wardenry of England. 
Lo. Warden, L. Scroope, Warden of the West Marches. 


His Deputy. 
Constable, Tho. Carleton, esq. 
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Steward of Bourgh, Hen. Leigh, esq. 

Steward of Holme, John Seames, esq. 

Steward of Wigden, Rich. Barwys, esq. 

Steward of Graystock, Wm. Hutton, gent. 

Bayliffe of Sebram, John Simpson, gent. 

Steward of the forrest of Englewood, John Southwick, esq. for the Lo. 
Scroope. 

Steward of the Prior Lordship.—John Morrisby, gent. for the Lo. 
Scroope. 

Steward of Penreth and the Queenes Hams, John Atkinson, gent. for 
Tho. Knevett. 

Land serjant of Gilsland, Tho. Carleton, esq. 

Captain of Beucastle, Sir Symon Musgrave, and his sonne Thomas. 

Bayliffe of Crosby, Ambrose Carleton, gent. 

Bayliffe of Westlynton, or Leven, John Grame, ats John of Westlyn- 
ton, for Wm. Musgrave. 

Water keeper of England, Rich. Grame, ats Gares Rich. 


The Names of the Officers for the West Wardenry of Scotland. 


Lo. Warden, Lo. Maxwell, Warden of the West Marches. 
His brother Rob. Maxwell is his Deputy. 
Sheriffe, 
Capt. of Langam, Rob. Maxwell, brother to the Lo. Maxwell. 
Keeper of Lyddesdale, The Lard of Farnehirst, under the young Duke 
of Lenox. 
The Bayliffe of Annam, Davy Morrow, gent. 
The Water keeper for Scotland, Geo. Belle of Annam, yeoman. 


Here is all the knowne Officers of England and Scotland upon 
the West Borders in this yeare 1592. 


Yor |. in all dewty 
Epw. AGLionBy. 
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XIII. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
amount of Booty taken at Cadiz in 1596 ; with The Charges 
preferred in consequence by Sir Gelly Meyricke against Sir 
Anthony Ashley, and The Answers of the former to the 
Recrimination of the latter ; ina Letter from Samuer Rusu 
Meyrick, Esq. LL. D. and F_S. A. to Henry Evuis, Esq. 
F. R. S. Secretary. 


Read 3d March 1825. 


MY DEAR SIR, 
20, Upper Cadogan Place, 24th February 1825. 


THE kindness of our worthy Member, my friend Mr. Lemon, having 
brought to my notice a curious document in the State Paper Office, I 
have, by Mr. Secretary Peel’s permission, the honour of laying a copy of 
it before the Society of Antiquaries. In so doing, I cannot avoid pre- 
mising the few remarks with which I mean to introduce it, by observ- 
ing, generally, how valuable this manuscript appears in a statistical 
point of view. 

The origin of the document is this: When that bold measure, the 
gallant and successful attack on the city of Cadiz in 1596 was deter- 
mined on, the fleet rendezvoused at Plymouth, and Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir Gelly (pronounced Gethley) Meyricke, being appointed a Commis- 
sioner for superintending the embarkation of the troops, Sir Anthony 
Ashley was added by Queen Elizabeth. On the appointment, the lat- 
ter was thus reminded by Lord Burghley: “‘ You know Hir Majestie 
hath, by hir princely wise speeches to yourself, informed you how to 
behave yourself in this particular, with very good admonitions to you 
to mayntain good love, &c. and to gyve no occasion of debate, striff, or 
any outrages, &c. ;” and by his Lordship himself advised, “ discretly, 
and wisely, and dilligently to behave himself towards all.” Having been 
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found guilty of peculation, he returned to England before the expedi- 
tion, and represented to the government that all the officers had acquired 
enormous treasure, which of right belonged to the Queen. Upon this 
a commission was appointed to meet at Plymouth and investigate the 
value of the booty taken. 

The Lord Admiral with a part of the army arrived at this port on 
the 8th of August, the Earl of Essex and Sir Gelly in the St. Andrew, 
a very slow sailing vessel, commanded by Sir Thomas Gerrard, with the 
remainder on the 10th, and on the 11th the Commissioners made a Re- 
port, which is the subject of the Paper I have now the pleasure of com- 
municating. Dr. Birch observes,* that “ this delay was highly preju- 
dicial to the Earl, as his enemies took advantage of it, not only to tell 
their own story, but todetract from his merit, and in this latter act they 
had been preceded by Sir Anthony Ashley, who shewed himself un- 
worthy of the honour conferred on him by the Earl, who with the ut- 
most confidence in his integrity had sent him some time before with his 
despatches. Ashley was largely indebted to the generosity of Essex, 
but he treacherously abused his confidence, and being detected became 
his enemy.” 

In Sir Gelly’s answer to the recriminatory charges made by Sir An- 
thony Ashley, which I have annexed, it will be found that in the third 
objection he states the “ Barbery sicca hides” had been purchased 
by his brother, whose quarter was pillaged while he was fighting at the 
bridge. These are not enumerated in the document now produced ; 
but the quantity of “India hides,” most probably hides imported from 
the Spanish South American colonies, of which the Spanish leather was 
made, taken by the various officers, is very extensive. ‘Their value by 
the Commissioners was ten shillings per hide, a very high estimation 
for the period, and which shows that the price Francis (afterwards Sir 
Francis) Meyricke received from the Mayor of Plymouth, viz. 7s. 6d. 
each, was very moderate. 

In answer to the fourth article Sir Gelly confesses that he and his 
brother bought conjointly three hundred pairs of stockings, and in this 


a Memoirs, vol. II. p. 95. 
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he appears to be borne out by the statement now produced, which does 
not enumerate stockings as among the plunder. Captain Wilton, of 
Sir Gelly Meyricke’s regiment, seems to have had but bad success in 
the way of pillage compared with his gallant comrades. He got only 
one chest of books, which proved to be Treatises on the Civil Law, and 
were it not for the explanation at the end of the general abstract, for 
the credit of the profession to which I have the honour to belong, I 
should feel some reluctance in acknowledging that they were estimated 
to be worth—nothing. ‘The reason given is, that they were “ esteemed 
for pillage, and therefore not valued,” which probably is the cause 
why the Earl of Essex was allowed to add the library of the Bishop of 
Algarva to the Bodleian collection. 

Sir Matthew Morgan appears to have plundered a church, and carried 
off the bells, amounting great and small to fourteen ; while Sir Amias 
Preston evidently rifled a druggist’s storehouse, and perhaps an iron- 
monger’s, yet, notwithstanding the immense weight of his booty, the 
value was no more than £285. 

The price of Holland linen at this time seems extraordinarily high, it 
being valued at no less than ten pounds the piece, a chest of linen 
which fell to the share of Sir Conyers Clifford (Sir Gelly Meyricke’s 
colonel) containing 50 pieces, being estimated at 32500. We are, how- 
ever, hence enabled more duly to appreciate the magnitude of the ser- 
vice rendered to Ireland at a later period by the unfortunate Earl of 
Strafford, in introducing to that country the culture of flax. 

This, like all the documents of the age, affords several proofs of the 
unsettled orthography. Thus Sir Gelly Meyricke’s name is spelt Gilley 
Mearick, and Sir Walter Rawleigh’s, Raleigh, Ralegh, and Raley, but 
I have been assured, so great a coxcomb was that brave soldier, that 
he himself wrote it seventeen different ways. 

The Report herewith transmitted, derives additional interest, when 
regarded as giving 2xcitation to all that ill blood which occasioned so 
many of the high spirits of Elizabeth’s reign to fall by the dagger or 
the axe. 
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Plymouth the 11° die 
Augusti Anno 1596. 


Francis Vere 
Lord Marrishall 


Walter 


leigh 


S' Geo. Carewe < 


St Thos. coy hests of Sugar 11 chests - 440 0 


A brief Reporte of all such mony, plate, jewelles and goodes 
taken in the late service under the Right Honourable the 
Earle of Essex, and the Lord Admirall at Cales * in Spaigne, 
by sondry persons, according to the notes geeven under 
their owne handes, unto Her Majestie’s Commissioners in 
Plimouth, as by the said notes more at large appeareth, viz. 


Valued at 
Rialles of Plate x11™.v°.Lxx duccatts «14 «6 
Jw rought Plate value - 
Chaines of gold, one woorth xxx/. 3638 15 
Buttons of G sold, one sute, worth x14 
per button - - 
(Rialles of Plate xxxi. value - 
XXXVII Ounces 


litt] 
Wrought Plate} got at 5408 0 


Chests of Sugar cx chestes, given to 

divers captains . 1769 5 

India Hides - — » hides geven to 
lieutenants 


Turckey Carpetts one ne hal worne 


Ould Hangings 1x peec 

Quisshions and other "Household 

L Stuff bought - 

Wrought Plate xLuil. xs. 

and 
amaskes 

Chests of Sugar 11 chestes 125 0 

Murrians or 

Head Peeces 

Wines - I tonne - 

| Household Stuffe of Pillage, 
Quicksilver - 

FHollandes - xxx whole& halfpeeces 


} murrians - 


Turckey Carpets 1 carpet.— Pillage. 
Wines - v tonnes, Sacks - 


a Cadiz was so called at this time. b This stands for 1250. 
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Chaines of Gould 111 chaines 


Sr Edward - 
Gould Ringes 11 ringes - 


Wrought Plate xxxvir 2. waight 

W ynfield ¢ { 
Ri e Pearl - xxi. value 

Sir Conias Plate x™ 
Clifforde ollandes - one chest - 


Carpets one carpet.— Pillage. 


Turcke 


z in 1596. 


Valued at 


«& 


0 


{Chaines of Gold one of xvi. value 
Rialles and wrought Plate xxx/. value 
‘Tapistrie xvii1 or xx clothes.— Pillage. 
Tynne - peeces - 
St Mathew 2 Lead - 1036 15 
Morgan Belles - great and little 
Armour - xx111 chests - 
Head Peeces one chest - 
Vite - 11 roundelettes - 
[Wines - - i1tonnes - 
\ India Hides hides - 150 0 
Chests of Sugar xx on ven by Sir 
St John Gilbert { Ralogh 200 0 
India Hides - 111° 
Sir Oliver Rialles of Plate vel. value - 
I {w rought Plate cri. value 650 0 
Stuffe 1 chests.—Pillage. 
Rialles of Plate cc. ducattes 
S* John Bucke {w rought Plate c ducatts value } 96 5 
Tapistrie - clothes.—Pillage. 
Quicksilver - waight 
Woad - mie waight - 
Sir Amias Argalle waight = - 
Preston Lead  - - 1X tonnes - 785 0 
; Spanish Iron xxx 
LBrimstone - xxx®waight - 
Sir Arth. Chests of S xxx chests geven by St 
Throgmorton { Raley. by \ 
Sir Gilley } india Hides - ccthides = 125 0 
Mearick 
Sir Robert Chests o xx1 chests - 
Crosse { cchides - \ S10 
Rialles of Plate cxiv ducatts and 
< apt. John vrialles } 115 0 
wrogmorton UWrought Plate ccc ounces 
Capt. Edward f Bookes of the Civili Lawe 1 chest ) Pil- 
Wilton. Househould Stuff one chest J lage. 


5408 0 
> 5135 15 
10,543 15 
> 1982 5 
12,476 0 


¢ He was wounded and Sir John Wynfield killed at the attack and capture of Cadiz. 
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Valued at &. 
Chests of Sugar xx chests, geven by S') @&. 8. 7 12,476 0 
W. Raley 100 0 


India Hides - 11¢ hides - 


Capt. William 
Ennys. 


Capt. Marcellus | 


Chests of Sugar xx chests geven by Sr 
W. Raley 
India Hides - ccr hides - 


of Plate cc111x ducatts ond 362 0 


125 0 


Capt. R. Brett = theites 83 10 
Wrought Plate x1111 ounces 
Wines - tonnes, rated 
Steele - x¢ waight - 54 10 
Spanish Iron x¢ waight  - Jj 


£12,838 0 


Memorandum, that the cx chests of sugar charged upon sondry 
Capitaines, as aforesaid, are entred and valued in the parcels charged 
upon S‘ Walter Raleigh, and therefore are not sett downe in their 
severall places. 


An Abstract of the Mony, Plate, Jewells, and Goodes before- 
mentioned, taken by sondry persons at Cales in Spaigne, as is 
before specified; the which Mony, Plate, Jewells, and Goods 
are estimated and rated by Her Majesty’s Commissioners, viz. 


& 

Rialles of Plate -  - 23,256 Ducatts, and 4 Rialls, at 5s. 6d. = 

per oz. and 530/. value - } 6925 10 0 
66 lb. 3 oz. at 5s. per oz. and 3104. value 
5 little peeces woorth 5/. - } 
5 Chaines, at 50/. per chaine 
2 Rings, at 30s. per rir « 
20/. value - 


Wrought Plate - 


Chaines of Gold - 
Gould Rings - 
Goulden Buttons 

Ragg Pearl! - 


@ ' 4 
— 


Quicksilver - 1600 waight, at per cwt. 
28 Boxes, at 50s. per boxe = - -} 230 0 0 
£8014 5 
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Hollandes  - - 


Hollands and Damaskes 


Chests of Sugar - 
India Hides - 
Bells, great and smal 
Armour - - 
Headd Peeces 
Tynne - 
Lead - 


Steele - - 
Spanish Iron - 
Argale - - 


Woad - - 
Brimstone - 
Wynes - - 


Aqua Vite - 
Printed Bookes 
Tapistrie - 
Ould Hangings 
Turkey Carpetts 
H uld Stuffe 


Sir Anthony Ashley and Sir Gelly Meyricke were in the number of 
those sixty-four who in this army of heroes had shown themselves so 
eminently conspicuous as to receive the then envied honour of knight- 


One Cheste, containing 50 peeces at 104. 


30 whole and half peeces at 101. - 
40L value - - - - 

135 Chests, at 102. per chest 

2850 Hides, at 10s. per hide 

14 valued all in - - 

23 Chests, valued in 4601. - - 


1 Chest, 100 murrians, at 2s. 6d. is 12/. 108. } 


16 Peeces, waighing 48 cwt, at 3/. 


118 Peeces, waighing 29,500 cwt. at 9s. 


9 Tonne, at 9/. per tonne - 
10 Cwt., after 15/. per tonne - 
2 Tonnes, at 14/. per tonne - 
4 Cwt. at 20s. per cwt. - - 


4 Cwt. at 20s. per cwt. 
30 Cwt. at 10 per cwt. - - 
12 Tonnes at 10/. per tonne ° 


2 Rundelettes - 


One Chest, beeing of the Civill Lawe 


25 Clothes 
9 Peeces 
3C tts 


One Chest, and other Store, the quan- 


titie wherof is not set downe. 


hood on the day after the battle. 


The detection of Sir Anthony’s peculation was owing to the honoura- 
ble feelings of Sir Gelly, which he had basely endeavoured to warp, and 
who, not unprincipled like himself, preserved an inviolable attachment 
to his benefactor under all trials and all circumstances. 
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J 


801 


} 800 
- 40 
- 1350 


- 1425 
- 200 


472 10 
- 4 0 


Esteemed for pil- 
lage, and ther- 
fore not valued. 


a. 
} 21 
12,699 
; - - 120 
12,838 
| 
| 
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Differences of opinion had arisen on board the ships after quitting 
Cadiz ; the Earl of Essex having proposed a plan for future operations, 
by ocasionally annoying the Spaniards in their different ports, in which 
he was supported by Sir William Monson, and opposed by the Lord 
Admiral, Sir Francis Vere, and Sir Walter Raleigh. The measure was 
consequently relinquished, but the seeds of discontent thus sown, their 
growth could only be stopped among such high spirits, by the destruc- 
tion of one or other of the contending parties. 

Sir Anthony took advantage of this circumstance to strengthen his 
tottering position, by joining the Earl's enemies, and Sir Gelly, who en- 
joyed what was then considered a high honour, the office of his steward, 
found himself under the necessity of drawing up certain charges against 
Sir Anthony, and submitting them to the Lords of her Majesty’s Coun- 
cil. ‘These are contained in a document in the Sloane library, and are 
in terms as follows : 


Articles preferred by Sir Gelly Meyricke, Knt. against Sir Anthony 
Ashley, Knt. to be proved by several witnesses. 


Witnesses to proove 1. He being employed in the Portugal journey 
_ = Articles. | and a Commissioner, did give out that he did gain 
Ste Robert Crosse, about £3000 by colour of that commission, or 
Mr. Cuffe. £3000 at the least. 

2. At his coming to Plymouth he did desire to 
join with Mr. Cuffe in regard to his nearness to my 
Lord of Essex ;4 and with Mr. Standen in regard 
of his language and travell, saying unto them seve- 
rally these words following, or to this effect: “ We 
must have wealth, we will have wealth, in this jour- 
ney, by what means soever.” 


4 Mr. Cuffe was one of the Ear!'s secretaries. 


Mr. Standen, 
Mr. Cuffe. 


| 
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Sir Wm. Monson, 3. His proceeding with me about the money 
Mr. Hopkins, taken out of the fly-boat, and his own hand writing 
Mr. Cuffe. 


which Her Majesty hath, do witness his dishonest 
purposes, which instantly my Lord was made ac- 
quainted with. Notwithstanding in regard of some 
accident that might happen to my Lord in the ser- 
vice, I, purposing to reveal his dishonest carriage, 
did acquaint with the whole proceedings betwixt 
him and Sir William Monson, Mr. Hopkins,* my 
Lord's chaplain, and Mr. Cuffe ; with this...... a, 
that whatsoever happened it should be revealed, and 
willed them to remember it. 

Sir Arthur Savage, 4. The first night he came to Cales he went to 
Sir ConyersClifford. Sir Arthur Savage, into Pedro Castilo and John de 
Sotto’s houses, which were both in one, and took 
with them of my Lord’s guard to guard the houses for 
his Lordship. Notwithstanding he fell to sourching 
and rifling, and took a cabinet of wealth which Sir 
Arthur Savage saw, and gave way unto it, in regard 
he used some speeches to this effect, that they should 
have use one of another. He took also out of one 
of these houses as much plate and other jewels as 
was worth 1000 ducats. Besides, he had a thousand 
ducats in money of Sir Conyers Clifford for pretend- 
ing an interest to John de Sotto and the house. 


e Mr. Hopkins was a Herefordshire man, the Earl's county. 

! The word wanting is “ admonition,” in all probability. 

s This charge is for conduct in direct opposition to Her Majesty's instructions given to 
the generals, which Camden, in bis Annals of Elizabeth, tells us were the following : “« To 
enquire what preparations of war there were in the enemies ships or storehouses intended 
to be sent against England, Ireland, or Calais ; and to intercept and destroy them, together 
with the said ships, but not to expose rashly Her Majesty's soldiers or ships to danger : 
to spare the women and children when any town should be taken, and to offer no violence 


—_— 
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Sir Samuel Bagnoll, 5. He used to divers a course in saying, that he 

Mr. Henry Wootton, would and could stand [i. e. withstand] them, as 

Sir Robert Crosse. namely, Sir Samuel Bagnoll," in procuring pre- 
soners' from my Lord, he having a roll of most that 
were in the town, interesting himself in part of the 
gain, as shall be proved by Sir Samuel his own con- 
fession before your Lordships, that I should promise 
him a piece of velvet which he had not, urging Sir 
Robert Crosse that he should give him some sugars.* 
He not answering his expectation, said he could have 
slayed all; the other answering, “ It is easier doing 
hurt than good.” 

6. He had a house next unto the shop, and said, 
and I suppose and verily believe, having laboured 
with them, that he knew the town, that he would not 
take but such a one as was of great value. Whether 
it were or not his own conscience knoweth best. 

Sir Arthur Savage, 7. He had the Corregidor’s house in the castle,! in 
Sir Edmund Wiseman. the which house I shall be able to prove by two wit- 
nesses that there was good store of fine plate, which 
he had, and I and they saved it from the spoil of the 
to any but those who should resist: to reserve the spoil and plunder in order to reim- 
burse the charges of the expedition, and to reward those who had deserved well in the 
service,” &c. 

b He was a Captain in Sir Francis Vere's regiment and had been wounded in the attack 
on Cadiz. 

i The high ransome that continued at this period to be paid for prisoners, made the 
possession of them a very desirable object. 

k In Mr. Cuffe’s relation of the siege of Cadiz he says, “ There was in the low town a 
munition house worth 20,000 crowns, a custom house worth as much, besides a sugar house 
full of rich merchandize.” 

! In a letter of the Lord Admiral of 8th July 1596 is, “On tuesday the 22d June those 
in the castle sent the Corregidor and other principal men to declare that they would sur- 
render, as did also the captains of the forts. Before 2 of the clock in the forenoon the 
Earl's ensign was on the top of the castle.” 
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soldiers, which the Corregidor doth know. For 
other matters in the house I have the Corregidor 
and his own conscience.™ 
Sir John Leo, 8. He affirmed to some of the Lords that he did 
Capt. King and his carry great store of money out of England, and did 
wife, and by them 
for having confessed €XChange those monies into Spanish money. If your 
i. fae Honours think it meet to know of him with whom 
Rowland White. be did exchange it, for I shall be able to prove that 
he would have borrowed and did borrow, before he 
came to the Northern Cape, which is very unlike he 
would have done, if he had had such store of his own. 
And if the monies that he had had been honestly 
come by, he needed not have used means to hide it, 
as he put it in firkins of vinegar. 
Mr. Avener, 9. Captain Dutton and a servant of my Lord Ad- 
Mr. Darell, miral’s, being in a house in Cales, where great store 
Mr. Lee. of wealth was, as plate, money, and jewels, he re- 
ceiving information went thither with another knight, 
and seized it by virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, 
and took it from him, as Captain Dutton confessed 
to Mr. Avener and the clerk of the Avery. 
SirFerdinandoGorges, 10. His purpose was, he and I being named Com- 
Mr. Cuffe. missioners with others from the Generals, that we 
should handle the commission for our benefit, as in 
saying, “ I will make this commission worth a good 
manor toeither of us,” which his speech I instantly im- 
parted to Mr.Cuffe onship-board, and toSir Ferdinan- 
do Gorges at shore. Which my doing, I hope I shall 
clear me from any meaning to deceive Her Majesty, or 


m This seems to refer to the oath of purgation which, with the Corregidor's evidence, 
would have been equal to two witnesses, a circumstance that shows those charges were to 
be substantiated probably in the star-chamber, where the civil law process, which requires 
not less than two witnesses to each fact, was that of the court. 
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Sir Conyers Clifford, 
Sir Arthur Savage, 
Mr. R. Drake. 


the Lords by whom I was trusted. And what speech 
he used to me, for the course he intended to take for 
the sale of the ship of oyls, I will by speech in his 
presence deliver to your Honors; with which in- 
tended course I acquainted Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
and would have done to the Generals, if the ship 
had not been cast away, and after seized by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, and by them sold. 

11. I being in the presence chamber at Greenwich 
sitting by Sir Conyers Clifford, and Sir Arthur Sa- 
vage at the lower end of the chamber, Sir Anthony 
Ashley came and sat by, and calling me unto him, im- 
parted how that Her Majesty had caused to be taken 
from him 200's worth at least of his goods. 1 find- 
ing him in that humour, and knowing it to be untrue 
by Mr. Richard Drake’s report, desired Sir Conyers 
Clifford" and Sir Arthur Savage to draw near, and 
told him in their presence that I was ashamed to hear 
him, and that if Her Majesty should know it, it were 
enough to break his neck, and that he might think 
himself happy Her Majesty would take it. Presently 
I acquainted Mr. Drake with it, who was not well 
till he did expostulate the matter with him. He then 
affirmed to Mr. Drake, in my hearing, that he es- 
teemed the things worth #200, which Mr. Drake 
thought not to be worth 20, and reproved him 
for his words, saying, “1 could have slayed seven 
men that were led in with you at ten of the clock at 
night into your house, but I did forbear expecting the 
coming of fourteen chests; and is this your respect, 
I dealing so well by you as I did?” and so left him. 


® It was in Sir Conyers Clifford's regiment that Sir Gelly Meyricke was Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 
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I leave to your Lordships to judge whether it be 
not likely that he that durst deal thus with Her Ma- 
jesty in speeches to Mr. Drake, would not do the 
like to the Corregidor concerning your Lordships, 
and the execution of Her Majesty’s Commission. 


Charges made with such formality, and backed by a guilty conscience, 
exasperated Sir Anthony not only against Sir Gelly Meyricke, but his 
generous patron, for Mr. Bacon, in a letter of the 12th August 1596, 
says, “a very honest gentleman and confident friend of mine, the 
Queen's servant, has this afternoon in a visit told me, that Sir Anthony 
Ashley had within the last eight and forty hours offered any service, 
without exception, not only against Sir Gilly Meyricke, but the Earl 
himself.” This, while it shows the wicked feelings of this unworthy 
man, is highly creditable to Sir Gelly, as his firm attachment to his 
master, and inflexible integrity, are what must have made him thus 
incur the hatred of one who avowed himself ready to become his as- 
sassin. 

But it was necessary that he should defend himself, and this he en- 
deavoured to do by countercharges. What those were I have not been 
able to discover, but they produced the second document before men- 
tioned, viz: 


Sir Gelly Meyricke's answer to Sir Anthony Ashley's objections : 


1. To the first, Mr. Secretary? and Sir John Fortescue do very well 
know that when first I acquainted them with the same, I did acknow- 
ledge it to be £3,350 that I stood charged with, and he with 300, 
which he had of me in this manner ; two hundred and eighty pounds of 
that money, and 20 lent by me, which both sumsI shall prove he 
had, his own charge being 43,655, which he did weigh. 

The bags were all sealed, and the number of bags were there at his 

© Secretary Cecil. 
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weighing of the money, which was brought out of the ship. I hope 
your Honours will think that I, having this note, and delivering it as I 
did, if it had been there, | would not for five pounds conceal it. But 
before God I take it, and am sure it wanted to me. Notwithstanding, 
if my Lord will, I will bis Lordship 35. 

2. The second article I utterly deny for my part. 

3. For harbering of the hides—my brother? bought six hundred, and 
they were sold to the Mayor of Plymouth, two hundred and fifty for 
£100, but not by me, nor as my goods, nor none I had, saving I lent 
the money to buy them. ‘The reason my brother had to seek some way 
to advantage himself was, because he was at the bridge,’ and the 
quarter being spoiled before he came to it, he had nothing. 

4. As I have confessed that we bought between us 300 pair of stock- 
ings, which cost 160, which is about ten shillings a pair,’ the sum was 
very little, and I hope will be assumed honest, for I went not about to 
conceal it from any, which was some cause of little gain by reason of 
giving away. 

5. I had not a chest of sugar in any one ship but in one, which was 
in a ship where twenty chests were loaded, in regard the owner of the 
bark paid his men, and did carry soldiers. He had one half for the other. 
It was a bark of Milford.* 


p Sir Gelly's brother was Sir Francis Meyrick, second son of Dr. Rowland Meyrick, 
bishop of Bangor, who was the second son of Meyric ab Llewelyn of Bédorgan in co, 
Anglesea, Esquire of the Body to King Henry the Seventh. Sir Francis was father to 
Sir John, who commanded the artillery under the Earl of Essex at the siege of Reading in 
1643, and ancestor of the Meyricks of Bush in co. Pembroke, where his portrait is still 
preserved. 

4 This was probably the bridge which united the Isla with the main land. Cuffe, in his 
relation of the siege, says, ‘‘ The Spanish horsemen came to resist the landing, but were 
beaten back, and the most of them went to the bridge that led over to the main.” In the 
Lord Admiral's despatch is, «‘ The Ear! of Essex with one half marched towards the town ; 
the other half marched with Sir Conyers Clifford, Sir Christopher Blount, and Sir Thos. 
Gerard, to Pont Suaco, at the farther end of the island to break it down.” 

r The price of stockings is a very curious particular from their recent introduction. 

s Milford was not far from the patrimonial estate of Sir Gelly, who, when not at his 
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6. For the plate, it was my Lord’s, and taken in His Lordship’s name. 
Sir Anthony’s suggestions that he seized it for the Queen, are most un- 
true, as I will by my Lord and Captain Watts [prove]. For any pearl 
being there, as he supposes, I will presently disprove it. He knoweth 
I sent it by Captain Watts to my Lord’s lodging, without taking of it. 
He that carried it with another, will depose there was no such thing 
in it, but it may be he took it out before and then came for me. 

7. For the ship of oyles, I sold none, neither did I dispose of any, 
but did help to save them, and write to Sir Anthony what quantity was 
saved as then, which I refer to my letter, and yet they being taken out 
of the water, it was thought they would not prove so many as was set 
down. But Mr. Curinthen and the rest of the Commissioners say their 
sale was done with discretion, and the privity of the merchant who was 
there when they were cast away and at the saving, but nothing was done 
by me, neither am I to be charged. 

8. For the ship, I do confess having it, but it was of so small value, 
and did not countervail my charge, which I will prove by Sir Thomas 
Gerard, who was in the ship, and most of his captains.* 

9. Iam charged by him with. . . .my Lord’s house. I must justify 
myself by my follow® that was trusted in it as well as myself, and will 
not refuse the Spaniard that did ownthe house, and his father which was 
in it cannot affirm any wealth to be there. The larder was my Lord’s 
fortune—but Sir Anthony must have his humours and devices. 


house in St. Clement's without Temple Bar, London, resided at Hascard in Pembrokeshire. 
Marrying the widow of John Gwyn, of Llanelwedd in co. Brecon, who inherited her father's 
estates at Cladestry and Nantmellan, took him into Radnorshire, and the splendid grant 
of a moiety of that property, now the Earl of Oxford's in Herefordshire, occasioned his 
removal to Wigmore castle, in that county, The confiscation of this property, on his at- 
tainder for joining in the Earl of Essex’s rebellion, threw his family into some obscurity, 
but they continued to reside in Herefordshire, where they had freehold property in Luc- 
ton and Eyton, till the death of my great-grandfather. 

t This is alluded to in the 10th article of the charges brought against Sir Anthony by 
Sir Gelly Meyricke. 

« This was the St. Andrew. 
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: 10. For the Custom-house,* Sir George Carew doth know the con- 
‘ trary. I went up with him thither by the Lords appointment, and came 
; back without taking any pennyworth. He left his men there. In the 
end, I know not how, they were put off, but not by me. As I heard 
after it was spoiled, Captain Cuny had it for his quarter. Then I came 
thither and took exceptions unto it. He told me it was not his doing. 
Here is nothing left but some hundred packs of paper and some little 
chests of steel, of which he was contented my brother should have half 
with him. There is eighty packs of paper stained, as they tell me, at 
the Custom-house. I had nothing to do with it at all, more than in 
: love to me, he was contented to do my brother this favour, knowing he 
4 had got nothing. 
: 11. For the 120 chests of sugar I had nothing to do with them more 
" than I knew Mr. Darrell had taken them in charge, and committed them 
; to Sir Wm. Monson to be shipped. How many ships I know not, but 
; they left us at sea, as Sir Robert Crosse doth very well know. Then 
5 was it Sir Anthony Ashley plotted how he might gain. And it was 
very true he told me of these ships of sugar. I answered, that “ the 
staying of them, in which Mr Darrell and Sir William Monson had put 
the sugars, needed not, in regard he was to answer them, and that I 
thought it could not be so well done, except they did put into Plymouth. 
Further I must confess that Mr. Darrell told me, if the sugars did not 
belong to the Queen, but were the General's, then we purposed to be 
suitors for some part of them, in which he expected his part. But it 
falls out to be the Queen’s, and they must be answered by them that 
had them in charge, for, by the Lord! I had none of them. 

12. For the lost monies, my Lord did not know of them, untill it was 
moved aboard the Rear Admiral of the Dutch ships. Then my Lord 
understanding it was there, wished it might be fetched. His Lordship, 
as it seemed, had no will to trust Sir Anthony in regard of his former 
abuse, but appointed Sir William Monson to do it, which he did with 


* The custom-house at Cadiz, which Mr.Cuffe states was worth 20,000 crowns. 
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the privity of the Rear Admiral of the Dutch fleet, and it was known 
to all the company in my Lord’s ship. Sir Robert Southwell paid his 
£400 with that money, which did take eighteen bags. I had delivered 
me of my Lord’s appointment six bags, which I have accounted to his 
Lordship for. ‘There is one bag more, which Sir William Monson says was 
stolen. Notwithstanding Sir Anthony's brave flourish, he and his friend 
Mr. Delaber” knewthere wasno more by the Dutch themselves confessed. 

I leave his objecting and answering for himself in this article to 
your Honours’ censure, and the vouching of my Lord Admiral in 
regard he knew by the Dutch what they were that had the money. 

The rest of this article doth concern my Lord Admiral. This unjust 
setting down of his will light on his own head; for I will never look 
for favours at your Honours’ hands, if his assuming be true that there 
was seven or eight thousand pounds in the two ships, if my Lord Ad- 
miral’s ship had no more than I heard your Honours set down on Satur- 
day night. 

15. For his general objection I can answer but generally, that he shall 
never be able to touch me with any one thing whereby I shall deserve 
to have his desire satisfied. But I humbly submit myself to your Ho- 
nours’ censures, and humbly beseech your Lordships, not knowing what 
impression his unjust suggestions have made in Her Majesty, that it 
would please your Honours to acquaint Her Highness with these my 
true and just answers, being also ready with credit to answer whatso- 
ever he can object, not desiring herein protection or favour of any man. 


The result of the whole seems to have been, that Sir Anthony 
Ashley was committed to prison; for Sir Anthony Standen mentions, 
that he “had sent an embassage to his father-in-law in Staffordshire, 
to comfort him with respect to any apprehension of his troubles, alledg- 


y A Herefordshire gentleman. 
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ing that a dozen knights were as well as himself in the Fleet for the like 
cause ; and that their causes were general, and would shortly be ended 
to his especial double credit.” 

Before the expedition to Cadiz Sir Anthony had been clerk of the 
Privy Council, but when he was attached to the service of Sir Thomas 
Norries and Sir Francis Drake, he was reminded on his appoint- 
ment, preserved among the Burghley papers in the British Museum, 
that, “ Hir Majestie hath by hir princely wise speeches to yourself 
informed you how to behave yourself in this particular, with very good 
admonitions to you to mayntain good love and communion betwixt the 
said two knightes,” and ‘‘to gyve no occasion of debate, strife, or any 
outrages.” 

These details, which shew better than any general description the 
state of society in England before the nature of our Constitution was 
defined and the liberty of the subject secured, have appeared to me as 
coming within the limits of that illustration of history, which is the ob- 
ject of the Society of Antiquaries, and their internal interest has there- 
fore outweighed the reluctance which I had hitherto felt to submit to 
their notice matter which in some degree concerns my own family. 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


SAMUEL RUSH MEYRICK. 


To Henry Extis, Esq. F.R. S. Secretary. 
&c, &c. &c. 
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XIV. Account of a Visit to the Monument usually considered as 
Druidical, at Carnac in Brittany, made in the month of Sep- 
tember 1825, by ALexanver Locan, Esq. : Communicated 
by James Loan, Esq. F. S. 4. Edinb. in a Letter to the 
Right Honourable the Ear. or Aperpren, K.T. President. 


Read 14th June 1827. 


50, York Square, Regent's Park, 5th June 1827. 
MY LORD, 


I wave taken the liberty of transmitting to your Lordship the accom- 
panying Communication. It is an Extract from a Letter sent to me by 
my brother, who has been ona tour in France, and the account he 
gives of the astonishing monument at Carnac I have presumed may 
be interesting, the more especially as I believe there exists no accurate 
description of this wonderful structure. In the recent work of Mr. 
Higgins on “the Celtic Druids,” we have only M. Cambry’s account 
of it, with copies of his illustrative plates, and these are shown by the 
present relation to contain several errors and exaggerations. 

Should your Lordship consider this Paper worthy of being submitted 
to the Society of Antiquaries, it will be gratifying to the Author’s feel- 
ings to have assisted in the elucidation of the monument in question. 

I beg to add a conjecture, that the Alleys may have been intended 
for initiatory or other mystical processions, through the entire body of 
the serpent. The viviparous nature of this reptile was typical of re- 
generation, and this the initiated were supposed to undergo, before 
admission into the Priesthood. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
JAMES LOGAN. 


To the Right Hon. the Eart or Aserpeey, K. T. 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE MONUMENT USUALLY CONSIDERED 
AS DRUIDICAL, AT CARNAC IN BRITTANY. 


** About two miles from the village of Carnac, approaching it from 
the pretty little town of Auray, we perceive on the left, placed on the 
crest of a rising ground, the first object which reminds us that we are 
near the great seat of Druidical monuments; it is a Dolmen, or mass 
of huge tabular stones, resting flat on others placed endways, thus 
forming a rude cell. ‘Those which compose the roof, three in number, 
are about 9 feet long, by 3 to 4 wide, and from 6 to 12 inches thick, 
of irregular, rude form, as when dug from the ground. 

*« Allthe face of the country within view is bleak, the surface covered 
with heath and furze on a rocky bottom, with loose masses of stone 
scattered about ; at intervals of a mile or two, are hamlets of stone-built 
cottages, around which the inhabitants cultivate a scanty crop of rye, 
barley, and a little wheat, but with a prevailing partiality to the sar- 
razin or buck-wheat; a partiality which is, perhaps, the child of 
necessity, from the poorness of the soil; and the art of husbandry is 
here in its rudest state. A few sheep, and cattle of diminutive size, 
are the only live stock, and turnips seem to be unknown. On the 
angles of land formed by the numerous inlets of the sea, are establish- 
ments for making salt by evaporation, the flat shore being excavated 
into long, narrow, shallow pits. 

** The road passing close to a few farm houses, on turning the corner 
of one of the hamlets, we discover the village of Carnac about a mile 
and a half distant, the bay of Quiberon beyond, and between the eye 
and the horizon, numerous masses of upright stones, intercepting the 
view, announce the Fane of Druidical worship, the shrine of our 
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pilgrimage hither. The road at last reaches and crosses the field of 
stones, and we alight. 

“The sensation one feels at this moment is peculiar and impressive ; 
there before us are the wonderful memorials of a people of whom we 
hardly know any thing else, remaining in the place and position in 
which they were deposited more than 2000 years ago. The great 
number of these rude pillars, the comparative regularity of their dis- 
position, their individual masses, all strike the mind with astonishment, 
and fill us with an anxious curiosity to penetrate the veil which shrouds 
from our view their origin and real purpose. 

*‘ At this spot, which is traversed by the road, we find eleven rows or 
ranks, forming ten lanes or avenues, but of different widths. The first 
measures 12 feet; the second, 24 feet; the third, 18 feet and a half; 
the fourth, 18 feet and a half; the fifth, 80 feet; the sixth, 30 feet; 
the seventh, 36 feet ; the eighth, 36 feet ; the ninth, 30 feet and a half; 
and the tenth, 36 feet. The stones vary in height and thickness, from 
three feet in height by two in width and one in thickness, to nine or 
ten feet in height by six and three, and are planted at unequal intervals 
in the same line, so that Ogée (Dictionnaire Géographique de la 
Bretagne) is in error, when he describes them as being in quincunx 
order.* They are rough and unhewn as they were taken from the 
quarry, but have in general a flat form, owing more perhaps to the grain 
of the rock in detaching them, than to design ; yet it is observable that 
the flat sides are towards the alleys. In this part of the line we count 
remaining about three hundred stones ; a great many overturned. Pur- 
suing our way eastward, towards a group in that direction, the vacant 
space is filled up by corn-fields, which have been cleared of the stones, 
except a few of large size, which remain until the proprietor can find 
time, or is in the humour to remove them also, The ground here has a 
gentle ascent, and on passing over the fields we find ourselves in pre- 
sence of the most majestic of these stoney masses. And truly it 


® Sauvagére says, they are eighteen, twenty, and twenty-five feet asunder. 
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“ puzzles the brain” to conjecture how they came there, and by what 
means they were placed, for they are mostly of a wedge-like form, and 
planted on the pointed end. 

‘« The group at this spot consists of stones of twelve, fifteen, eighteen, 
and twenty feet high, by three, five, six, eight, and twelve feet thick. 
On one side of the area of the rows we observe a Dolmen of larger di- 
mensions than that mentioned above. The top of it having an inclination 
to one side, it suggests the idea of having served as an altar on which 
sacrifices were offered. Here the rows continue to extend in an easterly 
direction (the ground sloping on the other side of this eminence), and 
ascend again on another inclined plain, upon which stands a windmill ; 
the dimensions of the stones gradually lessening ; with what design we 
shall see by and by. In the hollow or valley are some farm-houses, which, 
as well as the mill, are evidently built of them. Fields are inclosed, and 
garden walls made, by filling up the intervals between the columns of 
the monument, with the small fragments of those removed. The num- 
ber still standing within sight from this point, cannot be fewer than 
fifteen hundred. 

‘* My observation decidedly confirms the opinion of M. de Penhouet, 
following in that the restoration by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, first 
suggested by Dr. Stukeley, of the similar monument at Abury in 
Wiltshire, namely, that the rows of stones are not in straight but 
waving lines, each corresponding with the bend of the others, in such 
a manner as to resemble the form of a serpent. Fig. 1 C, is the spot 
where we alighted ; thence we walked to D, where the largest stones 
are; at E the mill is situated. We then returned to B, where, after 
a vacant space between it and C, they again enlarge, and a great num- 
ber, nearly five hundred, still remain. At B there are some farm- 
houses, and beyond them the land has been cleared, and is now in 
a state of tillage. A few stones rest to mark the direction which the 
rows here took, suddenly turning off towards the village of Ardeven, 
where they cease, and thus, have in their course traced the form 
sketched in the figure referred to, extending in length five or six 
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miles.» At B and D are the largest stones, and the spaces between 
the rows are wider, still further intimating the model which the whole 
structure was intended to represent, since in the motion of a serpent 
those parts in bending, swell, while the others diminish in proportion. 
This animal was the symbol of the religion of Baal, Bel, or Belus, 
which was the worship of the Sun, practised by all the Asiatic nations 
except the Hebrews. My friend M. de Penhouet, having shown 
with great plausibility, that Brittany or Armorica received from the 
earliest times a colony of Phcenicians, finds in this the great temple of 
their worship, and that the inhabitants of Lower Brittany are the 
descendants of those original settlers, whose language, (the Phoenician 
or Carthaginian,) is that which they speak at this day. As a corollary 
from this he concludes that the inhabitants of Cornwall, Wales, 
the Scotch Highlands, and Ireland, are all equally to be traced to 
the same common origin, and speak dialects of the same mother 
tongue. 

“* I was sorry to see that for all purposes of building, these venera- 
ble relics of a people, a religion, and an antiquity so remote, are freely 
and unscrupulously broken down and carried away. I remarked the 
fresh fractured fragments of one that had thus been demolished but 
a day or two before, and another next to it just overturned with the 
same unhallowed design. 

‘* My companion being unfortunately an elderly person, and incapa- 
bie of much fatigue, I have been impeded in making a more careful 
and minute survey of this extraordinary monument. Having com- 
pleted our cursory examination, we ascended a small conic hill between 
the monument and the sea, called Mont St. Michel, upon which is 
erected a chapel dedicated to the Archangel of that name. This 
mount is evidently artificial, and is formed by an accumulation of small 


b It has been computed that the monument, as originally constructed, could not have 
consisted of fewer than 10,000 of these blocks, of different sizes, At Ardeven, 
Sauvagere says, 400 stones were still remaining, and estimates the whole number at 4,000. 
He published his “ Dissertations Militaires " in 1758. 
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stones, denominated in Scotland a Cairn. It is extremely probable 
that it was from this point Cesar witnessed the engagement of his fleet 
with the Veneti, the people of the surrounding district, whose total 
defeat by his Lieutenant Cassius on that ocsasion decided their subju- 
gation to the Roman power. 

“I should have remarked that Ogée is mistaken, as my description 
shows, in stating that the rows of stones are tirées au cordeau, or in 
straight lines; and further, that in the plates of Cambry’s work, which 
touches on this subject, the relative dimensions of the individual blocks, 
compared with human figures there introduced, are greatly ex- 
aggerated. In one plate he represents a sort of naval action near the 
shore, and the space between the monument and the margin of the 
sea appears to be not many yards in extent. Now, no part of the 
monument is at less than from a mile to two miles from the sea. 

“ The form of the monument at Abury differs from that in question, 
being that in Fig. 2, showing plainly, however, a resemblance to the 
same reptile, but in another position. This, however, does not affect 
the identity of the two structures. Cathedrals and churches for Chris- 
tian worship differ in details, yet have a general resemblance, adapted 
to the rites and ceremonies of that religion.” 


Summary of the Conjectures which have been offered, as to the purpose of 
this Monument. 


Much difference of opinion exists among those who have written on 
the subject of this mysterious remain of antiquity. One writer, Des- 
landes, in his ** Recueil de Physique,” says it is nothing else than the 
effects of a convulsion of nature, which has happened on this coast. It 
is clear he had never seen the object respecting which he presumes 
to theorise. 

M. de la Sauvagére, a general officer of engineers employed on that 
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coast, endeavours to establish, that the stones are the remains of a Ro- 
man camp, constructed during Casar’s campaign against the Veneti 
(Comment. lib. iii.), and explains the magnitude of the blocks of stone 
employed, as necessary to resist the violent winds which often blow on 
this coast. He is joined in his opinion by Ogée, who also suggests 
another idea. Finding that the name of Carnac may, by a plausible 
analysis, mean in Latin ossarium, cemeterium, or in French charnier, 
cimetiere, it was, he supposes, a Roman burial ground.* But these 
two hypotheses, at variance with all the evidence of history and 
analogy, are triumphantly refuted by M. Pommereul, in a disserta- 
tion inserted, with much candour, by Ogée in his own work. The 
author of that paper shows that it must be a Celtic monument, or the 
remains of a people still more remote, and erected for a religious pur- 
pose. 

M. de Caylus and De la Tour d’Auvergne, also combat Sauvagére’s 
conjecture, 

Cambry (Monumens Celtiques) starts a new idea for ascertaining the 
purpose of this monumeut, ingeniously founded on the number of the 
rows of stones, which, consisting of eleven, and the most ancient zo- 
diacs comprising only that number of signs, he asks whether it may 
not be a Zodiac ? 

Next, my friend M. de Penhouet published, in 1807, a memoir, 
wherein, after recapitulating the opinions of preceding inquirers, he 
attaches himself to that of a M. de Robieu, contained in MSS. de- 
posited at his death in the public library of Rennes. He supposes that 
it may be intended to represent an army in battle array, and meant to 
commemorate a victory gained upon that spot. 

Again in 1814 M. de Penhouet (Recherches Historiques), adhering to 
the same view, extends it by regarding the monument as a military trophy 
in honour of Hercules (a common appellative of many oriental leaders 
of armies), who first made a settlement in this country. 


¢ Is it not more probably the Gaélicor Celtic charn, stony or rocky, and ach, field ? 
This etymology is certainly descriptive of the place. James Logan. 
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Lastly, prompted by the satisfactory elucidation which Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare gives of Stonehenge and Abury in his superb work on the 
Antiquities of Wiltshire, my friend visited Carnac, and by a more 
careful examination, was delighted to ascertain that the monument 
there does also display the form of a serpent, though different in the 
convolutions, thereby reinforcing Sir Richard's explanation, and con- 
tributing to throw great light on this hitherto obscure topic of con- 
troversy, on which conjecture has so long almost exhausted itself. 

Daniel, in a poetical description of Stonehenge, adverts to the 
popular tradition of its origin, little imagining that it contains, accord- 
ing to M. de Penhouet, the very key to the fact: 


“ Then ignorance with fabulous discourse, 
Robbing fair art and cunning of their right, 

Tells how those stones were by the devil's force 
From Afric brought to Ireland in a night ; 

And thence to Brittany, by magic course, 
From giants’ hands redeem'd by Merlin’s sleight. 


“ And then near Ambri plac’d, in memory 
Of all those noble Brituus uurder’d there 
By Hengist and his Saxon treachery, 
Coming to parley, in peace at unaware ; 
With this old legend, then credulity 
Holds her content, and closes up her care.” 
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XV. Observations on several Circles of Stones in Scotland, pre- 
sumed to be Druidical: by James Locan, Esq. F.S. A. 
Edinb. ina Letter addressed to the Right Honourable the 
or K. T. President. 


Read 15th November 1827. 


50, York Square, Regent's Park. 
MY LORD, 


YOUR Lordship having sometime since done me the honour to lay 
before the Society of Antiquaries, some Drawings and Observations on 
certain Druidical Circles, I am induced to trouble your Lordship with 
a similar Communication, in the hope that it also may be received as a 
slight essay towards a knowledge of such remains, and their probable 
uses. 

These Sketches represent views and plans of several Circles of Stones 
in Scotland, some of which may be thought curious. 

It is not necessary for me to extend my observations respecting their 
origin and design ; the Society being doubtless better informed on that 
subject. I may, however, be permitted briefly to state that they were 
devoted to the purposes of worship, to the performance of all solemn and 
important transactions, as the election of chiefs, trials by combat, which 
were here decided as in the presence of God the supreme judge, &c. 
and that they were likewise used as Courts of Justice. 

A very early account of these monuments occurs in Scottish history : 
‘‘ Fergus the First,” if we may credit Hector Boece, “ was a great re- 
storer of learning and religion, and caused great Circles, the highest 
stones towards the south, to be erected.” 
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This was three centuries before the Incarnation, and in that period, 
of which it must be allowed the records are generally considered fabu- 
lous; but these circles were certainly erected in remote ages by the 
Celtic population of Britain, and remain the impressive monuments 
of this singular race. Upon the introduction of Christianity the system 
under which they were raised began to decline. It was strongly assailed 
by the Christians, who were seconded by those Chiefs who had been con- 
verted, and whose influence was exerted to suppress all meeting in these 
temples. Hence Merddyn, the Caledonian Druid, deplores the fate of 
that religion which could no longer be openly practised in the ratsep Cir- 
cres. When Druidism had been almost banished from the other parts 
of the island, its votaries found an asylum in Scotland; and Iona, then 
called ‘* Inish Druinish,” the island of the Druids, became their chief 
retreat in the north, as Mona had formerly been in the south. It so 
flourished here, that Gwenddollen, the Arch-Druid, is represented by 
Merdyn, who was his priest, as ‘‘ gathering his contributions from every 
extremity of the land.”’ But this prosperity did not long continue, for 
toward the close of the sixth century it began to decay, and Colan, or 
Columbus, established himself in its very strong-hold. 

This very ancient and primitive worship being proscribed in Scot- 
land, again found protection in Wales, where it was not only tolerated, 
but publicly professed, and was cherished by many, even until compa- 
ratively recent times. Prince Hywel, who died in 1171, thus invokes 
the Deity: “ Attend thou my worship in the mystical grove, and whilst 
I adore thee, maintain thy own jurisdiction.” 

The Christian missionaries would naturally resort to the sacred Cir- 
cles as the most eligible places to exhort the people and attack the 
lingering superstition, and thus the Bardic fane was transformed into a 
Christian church, and its massy stones are found to have been not un- 
frequently employed in the new erection. 

But although the rites of Druidism were superseded, a veneration for 
its monuments did not cease to exist, and the spirit which in later times 
dictated to the Reformers the policy of demolishing churches and 
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relics of superstition, excited the converts to destroy the Circles. 
These open temples were not adapted for the Christian religion, and to 
have held meetings in them on any occasion, would have kept alive 
popular respect. The church offered the obvious place in which all 
matters, heretofore decided in the circles of Druidism, ought to be dis- 
cussed. But this arrangement, being attended with so much incon- 
venience and impropriety, was opposed by the Clergy, and one of the 
canons of the Scots church prohibited the laity from holding Courts in 
churches. ‘This injunction was unnecessary, if meetings had not been 
at first held in them which were inconsistent with their sacred appropria- 
tion. From this, and some other reasons I shall adduce, I have formed an 
opinion that Moothills were firstraised for such purposes as Churches were 
considered unfit for. I find no mention of these mounts previous to the 
introduction of Christianity. They are often dedicated to Saints, and 
the hill of Scone, the most noted of the kind, was called “ Collis credu- 
litatis,”’ and this name it acquired from a celebrated council held on it 
in 909 by King Constantine and Bishop Kellach, when all present swore 
to maintain the rights of the churches and of the Gospel. It would 
seem that when these mounts were appointed for public meetings, 
they were often raised near the church, itself erected near or in the 
site of the ancient temple; legislation being intimately connected 
with the solemnities of religion. 

The appropriation of Circles to judicial purposes is well known. 
Their name in Orkney, Lawting, in Icelandic, Domring and Domthing, 
Circles of Justice and Courts of Judgment, prove this use, and they con- 
tinued to be selected for occasional meeting in the absence of a Court or 
moot hill. 

Circles continued to be used as places of meeting, although the 
practice was discountenanced. In 1380 a Court of Regality was held 
“ apud le stand and Stanes de la Rath de Kingusie,” Cart. Abredonen- 
sis. ‘The Court Hill was reserved in many grants of land. It was the 
right of the Superior to assemble his vassals, and exercise his other pre- 
rogatives on it. So late as the reigu of James the Fourth an importance 
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was attached to this hill. In 1511 a charter of the Barony of Torbol- 
ton ordains the “Courthill to be the principal messuage thereof, 
where the seasing shall be taken.” * 

The ponderous masses of these structures that, now in ruin, excite our 
curiosity and inspire us with astonishment, have most probably pre- 
served so many of them from demolition. Few, however, have entirely 
escaped the destroying zeal of Christianity, or the subsequent attacks 
of agricultural improvement. 

Of the Circle at Old Keig, four only of the stones remain.” Of these, 
the altar measures about 14 feet in length, 5 feet 4 inches in breadth, 
and is 4 feet 8 inches in height outside. Its two lateral stones are in 
height 6 feet, and 5 feet 4 inches, and 3 feet 6 inches, and 2 feet 4 
inches in width at base, respectively. The Circle is traced by a vallum 
of loose stones, and in the centre is a tumulus or cairn. 

Eight stones remain of the Circle at Balquhain.» The altar is 13 feet 
long, 2 feet wide, and 4 feet high, and rests on another block, level with 
the ground. The obelisk is thirty feet distant eastward, of a triangular 
form, each face 3 feet and a half in width, and is about 10 feet high. The 
Circle is about sixty or seventy feet diameter, but its area having been 
ploughed over, no vallum or interior work is perceptible. One of the 
lateral stones of the altar is prostrate, and another was lately overturned 
in consequence of some persons digging too near it. 

These stones are not in general very deeply planted in the ground. 
This has been observed in Stonehenge, the Monument at Carnac in Brit- 
tany,&c. After the incredible labour which must have been bestowed in 
procuring such large blocks, it is scarcely to be believed that their height 
would have been needlessly lessened. ‘The stability of these erections 
evinces the skill with which they were poised. The ridge or vallum, so 
often observable, has perhaps been useful in supporting their position. 

The Circle at Balgorkar seems to have consisted of eleven stones, 
nine only of which remain. The Altar measures 6 feet 9 inches in 


a Harl. MS. 4134 b Pl. XXIII. 
VOL. XXII. 2D 
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length, and is 4 feet 6 inches in height outside. The stone at its east 
end is 6 feet 7 inches high, and 4 feet 6 inches wide at base. About 
two hundred paces eastward are two stones, a few paces distant from 
each other, and about seven feet high. These are not seen in the plan. 

The Temple at Seanhinny, in the parish of Midmar, seems to remain 
as it originally stood, at least in the number and position of its stones ; 
and has been, from a proper feeling, surrounded with trees by the pro- 
prietor. There is a central small ridge of stones, but it is not clear 
whether it has been a circle, or a cairn subsequently opened. The 
whole area seems full of loose stones, which have been probably thrown 
into it in clearing the neighbouring fields. The altar is 16 feet 4 inches 
long, 4 feet 6 inches where broadest, and 2 feet 9 inches high. The 
lateral stones are 7 feet 6 inches, and 6 feet 7 inches in height, by 5 
feet 6 inches, and 4 feet 10 inches in breadth at bottom. As I have 
taken the measurements of this Circle carefully, I think it will be satis- 
factory to give a plan of it with these inserted. 


From this we find, that nineteen feet is the average distance between 
the stones. The Altar being less, some of the other intervals are made 
greater. The distance between the two stones in the circle at Old Keig 
is also nineteen feet. Part of the Altar has been broken off, and lies 
beside it. 
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The remains at Auchorthie are also very entire, and exhibit a curious 
arrangement. Most part of the exterior line of stones has been filled 
up, to constitute a fence; it is consequently difficult to determine 
whether there has been originally any intervening stones in this part, 
but the inner circles and a part near the Altar are evidently of the ori- 
ginal plan. The two stones placed between the exterior and second 
line are nearly level with the ground. The largest stones are towards 
the south, but the whole are of rather moderate dimensions. The Altar 
is 8 feet 6 inches in length. The name may be from the Gaélic, auch, 
field, and ortha, prayer. 

In conclusion, I shall make one or two general remarks. The 
Altar stone is always plain on the outside, so much so, in some cases, 
that I doubt whether it has not been produced by art; the ground 
is generally lowest on the exterior; and the stone is somewhat higher 
at its eastern than at the other end. 


I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
JAMES LOGAN. 
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At a Council of the Society of Antiquaries, May 31, 1782. 
RESOLVED, 


Tuat any Gentleman desirous to have separate Copies of any 
Memoir he may have presented to the Society, may be allowed, upon 
application to the Council, to have a certain number, not exceeding 
Twenty, printed off at his own expense. 


At a Council of the Society of Antiquaries, May 23, 179°. 


RESOLVED, 


Tuat the Order made the 31st of May 1782, with respect to 
Gentlemen who may be desirous to have separate Copies of any 
Memoir they may have presented to the Society, be printed in the 
volumes of the Archaeologia, in some proper and conspicuous part, for 
the better communication of the same to the Members at large. 


At a Council of the Society of Antiquaries, May 2, 1815. 


OrpDeERED, 


Tuart in future, any Gentleman desirous to have separate Copies 
of any Paper he may have presented to the Society, which shall be 
printed in the Archaeologia or Vetusta Monumenta, shall be allowed, 
on application in writing to the Secretary, to receive a number not 


exceeding Twenty Copies (free of all expense) of such Paper, as soon 
as it is printed. 
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The remains at Auchorthie are also very entire, and exhibit a curious 
arrangement. Most part of the exterior line of stones has been filled 
up, to constitute a fence; it is consequently difficult to determine 
whether there has been originally any intervening stones in this part, 
but the inner circles and a part near the Altar are evidently of the 
original plan. The two stones placed between the exterior and second 
line are nearly level with the ground. ‘The largest stones are towards 
the south, but the whole are of rather moderate dimensions. The Altar 
is 8 feet 6 inches in length. The name may be from the Gaélic, auch, 
field, and ortha, prayer. 

In conclusion, I shall make one or two general remarks. The Altar 
stone is always plain on the outside, so much so, in some cases, that 
I doubt whether it has not been produced by art; the ground is gene- 
rally lowest on the exterior; and the stone is somewhat higher at its 
eastern than at the other end. 


I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 


JAMES LOGAN, 
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XVI. Transcript of a Chronicle in the Harleian Library of 
MSS. N°. 6217, entitled, ‘‘ An Historicall Relation of 
certain passages about the end of King Edward the Third, 
and of his Death:” communicated in a Letter addressed to 
the Right Honourable the or Aserveren, K.7. Pre- 
sident, by Tuomas Amyot, Esq. F. R. S. Treasurer. 


Read 31st January 1828. 
James Street, Westminster, 
MY LORD, 30th January, 1528. 


CONCEIVING that the pages of our Transactions cannot be better 
occupied than by the publication of such early and authentic manuscripts 
as may serve to throw light on obscure periods of our ancient History, I 
beg leave to lay before the Society a transcript which I have caused to 
be made from the Harleian Library of a Chronicle containing a very 
minute relation of some remarkable events in the two last years of 
Edward the Third, which, as our Vice President, Mr. Hallam, has ob- 
served in his History of the Middle Ages, have been slurred over by 
most of our general historians. 

My attention was drawn to this Manuscript some years ago by a 
note subjoined to a luminous and elaborate disquisition on parliamen- 
tary Impeachments, in the Annual Register for 1791. The Article 
referred to, if not written by Mr. Burke himself, was probably from the 
pen of his friend, the late learned Dr. Laurence, who at that period I 
believe had succeeded him as the Editor of the historical portion of 
Dodsley’s Register. It seems most probable indeed that a paper of so 
much importance in the vindication of the course which had been pur- 
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sued by the Managers of Hastings’s trial was the joint and careful pro- 
duction of these two distinguished men. In the note alluded to, a 
wish is expressed that the MS. in question might be published, “ espe- 
cially as all the latter part of Edward the Third’s reign is wanting in 
Knighton, and the whole reign in the Continuator of Croyland.” The 
writer of the note appears to have derived his knowledge of the Har- 
leian Manuscript from Bishop Lowth’s Life of William Wykeham, in 
which it had been used with great advantage. As Lowth in his Pre- 
face has given a descriptive notice of the MS., I conceive I cannot do 
better than transcribe it. 

He says it is ** A paper book in folio, containing 19 leaves. It is en- 
titled (by a late hand) ‘ An Historicall Relation of certain passages 
about the end of K. Edward the 34, and of his death;’ without name 
or date: the hand writing about two hundred years old. It appears to 
be a translation from the Latin of an earlier age; for the writer, where 
he doubts of the sense of his author, or of the propriety of his own ex- 
pression, drawing a line under his own words, or leaving a blank space 
in his text, sets down the Latin words in the margin; as concerning 
Edward the Third’s death, ‘the disease of > (in the margin) 
‘anuli’ And the author seems to speak sometimes as if he lived in or 
near the time of which he writes ; as in the following reflections on the 
death of the Prince of Wales; ‘ Truly, unless God (whoe defended hym 
in battayle, and hayth now taken hym from this worlde, perchaunce that 
we shoulde put our truste more confidently in God) holde under hys 
blessed hand, least the miserable Englishe men be trodden downe; yt 
is to be feared that our enemyes, whoe compass us on everye syde, will 
rage upon us even unto our utter destruction; and will taike our place 
and country. Arise, Lorde, helpe us, and defende us for thy names 
sake. ‘The same may be observed in some other passages which are 
quoted from it inthe notes. It seems too to have been written recen- 
tibus odiis, with all the acrimony of fresh resen ment, by the severity 
with which the Duke of Lancaster, Alice Perre «, and all of that party, 
are treated. It is only an extract, or part of some large historical work ; 
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for it begins abruptly, ‘ The nighte followynge—;’ and it treats of 
these transactions more amply and particularly than any of the common 
accounts of those times. What degree of credit is due to this anony- 
mous historian, is left to the reader’s judgment to determine. He will 
find his testimony impartially cited, where it seemed material, as well 
when it tends to invalidate the author's opinion, as when it confirms it.” 

Such is the account of this Manuscript furnished by Lowth, in whose 
instructive and elegant work, as it is termed by Mr. Hallam, in his note 
above referred to, it has contributed in no slight degree to illustrate 
what the same authority pronounces to be the best view perhaps of the 
secret history of the period in question. It should, I think, be remarked, 
to the credit of Lowth’s impartiality, in drawing this Manuscript from 
obscurity, and in copiously quoting its authority, that an anecdote 
which it relates of his hero, William of Wykeham, is by no means fa- 
vourable to him, for he is represented as having obtained the restitution 
of his temporalties by means of a bribe to Alice Perrers, the king’s 
mistress:—a charge from which Lowth has taken pains to defend him. 

That the work is translated from a Latin Chronicle of an earlier 
age, as Lowth has conjectured, cannot, I think, be doubted. The 
transcript I now lay before the Society exhibits abundant proofs of 
the kind which he has alluded to in support of this opinion. Both 
the language and orthography of the translation appear to be of the 
time of Henry the Eighth, if not rather earlier, as I think will be 
found, on comparing them with the Chronicles of Fabyan, who died 
about 1512. The hand writing of the text is undoubtedly that of the 
original translator, and the later hand which appears occasionally in the 
marginal notes and corrections is that of Stow, the historian, who, in 
one instance, has re-transcribed a passage which appears to have been 
misplaced by the translator. If, however, I am wrong in my conjec- 
tures, that the translation is older than Stow’s time, a rather later date 
must be assigned to the manuscript, as Stow was not born till about 
1525. 

Assuming then that it is a translation, it should next be con- 
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sidered what may have been the description and date of the original 
Chronicle. Though, after the search which has been made, there is 
strong reason to doubt the existence at present of the Latin MS., I have 
no hesitation in believing that it was a History written by a Monk of 
St. Alban’s, formerly belonging to Archbishop Parker, and by him lent 
to Fox, who made ample use of it in his narrative of the proceedings 
against Wicliffe. It is evident that the Latin Chronicle itself, and not 
the translation before us, was Fox’s authority, as he has rendered it in 
his own words, agreeing with the sense, but not with the English 
phraseology of the manuscript before us. In one instance, he has 
quoted a few words of the original Latin.* Stow, on the other hand, 
having possession of the translation (as before noticed) has frequently 
adopted its very words. That the original was the work of a Monk of 
St. Alban’s is rendered more than probable by two chapters in the 
translation, one of them recording a legacy bequeathed to that Monas- 
tery by the Countess of Pembroke, and the other (the last chapter in 
the Fragment) describing the acts of the new Brotherhood, who had 
established themselves in the town. These incidents, as well as the 
burning of a brewhouse belonging to the Abbey, and afterwards of 
some houses in the town, are by our Chronicler recorded among events 
of the highest public interest. 

The disappearance of the original Chronicle from the collection of 
Archbishop Parker's manuscripts cannot now be accounted for, and 
must remain a subject of regret.” Of its date, however, the internal 


® See a note on the chapter, entitled, “* Of the discorde raised in St. Paule hys 
Churche,” &c. Fox, in the margin of his Acts and Monuments (vol. i. p. 558, ed. 1641), 
refers to the MS. which he had the use of, in these words: “ Ex Hist. Monachi D. A}bani 
ex accommodato D. Matth. Archiepis. Cant.” Parker himself appears also to have availed 
himself of the MS. though he does not expressly cite it as his authority. De Ant. Brit. 
Eccles. p. 386. Stow's use of the translation will be shown in a note on the chapter, 
entitled, “‘ The Duke indamageth the Bishopp of Winchester. * 

b Lowth, though he does not seem to have suspected that the St. Alban's History, 
quoted by Fox, was the original from which the Harleian MS. was translated, tells us that 
he caused a search to be made for that History in Parker's Library at Corpus Christi Col- 
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evidence of the translation before us appears sufficient to remove all 
doubt. Lowth, in the passage before quoted, justly remarks that it is 
written recentibus odiis, with all the acrimony of fresh resentment. The 
writer is a zealous partizan of the good Parliament, as it was called, 
and of the Romish establishment, as well as a bitter enemy to John of 
Gaunt, the reigning court party, and the favourers of Wicliffe. ‘These 
feelings, so intense that they could hardly have subsisted at a period 
long after the events which first excited them had passed away, have 
given a more impassioned character to his style than is usually found in 
the records of monkish history. At the same time, there is a minute- 
ness of detail which belongs only to contemporary narration, and there 
is often a considerable stress laid on circumstances which could never 
have been held important at any other period than that in which they 
occurred. ‘The situation of the author, in a residence so near to the 
Metropolis, and under the government of a Superior of political. and 
personal influence, the second in the order of those who as mitred Ab- 
bots enjoyed their seats in Parliament, may be supposed to have sup- 
plied him with opportunities of acquiring intelligence, which, in an age 


lege, and he appears, from the result, to have believed that the MS. in that collection, 
bearing the title of J. Malverne, Continuatio Chronici Ranulphi, might have been Fox's 
authority, witha newname. Through the kindness, however, of the Rev. T. Shelford, I 
have ascertained that this MS. has nothing in common with that quoted by Fox, or with 
the Harleian translation, and that the only other MS. in the same library which seemed 
likely to be the one in question, and which is called Chronica S'cti Albani protomartyno, is 
merely Walsingham’'s History in another form, This is also nearly the case with the Continu- 
ation of Rishanger, (Cott. Faustina, B. 1x.) which another friend had pointed out to me as 
being likely to answer the object of my search. In these MSS. as well as in the others 
which I have examined, the transactions of the period in question are related with fewer 
particulars, and much more briefly and drily, than in the following sheets. I ought, per- 
laps, to make an exception with respect to a fragment of ten pages, closely written in a 
hand of the sixteenth century, and appearing to be a translation of a portion of an earlier 
Chronicle. It commences at page 169 of a volume of miscellaneous and detached frag- 


ments of early history, formerly in Stow’s hands, and now in the Harleian Library, Ne, 247. 
Some extracts from it will be given in the ensuing notes. 
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affording few facilities for its transmission, would have been wanting to 
such of his class as were remotely and obscurely placed in establish- 
ments of inferior consideration. It may be suggested too as not an im- 
probable reason for the strong partiality which is manifested in every 
page, that Thomas de la Mare, our historian’s Lord Abbot, is understood 
to have been related to SirPeter de la Mare, one of the principal heroes 
of his tale. 

The party feelings, however, of the writer of the Chronicle, although 
they strongly support the opinion that he was contemporary with the 
scenes which he describes, may justly, on the other hand, weaken our 
confidence in the truth of his colouring, though not of his outline. In 
this respect, we should read him with the caution which we give to the 
perusal of Swift or Burnet. The facts bear the authority of a diligent 
observer ; the inferences are those of a partizan. But with this qua- 
lification, the value of the Chronicle will not perhaps be thought incon- 
siderable, when we observe how very imperfectly the events it treats 
of are related by those writers who were completely or nearly contem- 
porary with them. Knighton, as it has been before remarked, is wholly 
defective, as well as the Continuator of the Croyland Chronicle. Frois- 
sart was abroad, and seems to have been ignorant of what was then 
passing in England. Walsingham, the authority generally resorted to 
by our historians for the transactions of this period, is comparatively 
barren and concise. ‘The Continuator of Murimuth, and the anonym. 
ous historian of Edward the Third, published by Hearne at the end of 
his edition of Hemingford, are equally unsatisfactory, while the few 
Chronicles of this age still remaining in MS. will be found to be but 
echoes of those which have been printed. The Rolls of Parliament, 
however (by far the most important of our Records), will serve, in 
conjunction with the public documents preserved in Rymer’s Foedera, 
to bear out the Fragment before us in its material facts. 

Whatever may have been the fate of the original manuscript, after it 
had been in the hands of Fox and Parker, it appears strange that the 
translation should have escaped the notice of almost all our historians. 
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Stow, indeed (as already stated) has used it largely, and its value is 
enhanced by its having been thus relied on by the most industrious and 
judicious of our Chroniclers. But his contemporaries, Holinshed and 
Speed, were unacquainted with it; and in later times, except by the two 
writers referred toin the commencement of this Letter, it appears tohave 
been unnoticed and unknown.* Barnes, in his very copious and elabo- 
rate, if not always discriminating History of Edward the Third, has not 
shewn any knowledge of its existence, though he refers in his margin to 
the St. Alban’s MS. merely as it is quoted by Fox. It is still more ex- 
traordinary that Brady and Tyrrel, who were diligent in the pursuit of 
their authorities, and Carte, whose notice of the transactions of the 
period in question is unusually brief, should not have found a clue to 
it. Rapin and his able and useful Annotator were equally ignorant of 
it; and Hume, who generally satisfied himself with what he found in 
Carte, was not at all likely to seek for it. In our own age, it has not 
obtained the notice of either Mr. Sharon Turner or Dr. Lingard. 

I cannot conclude without observing that, having hitherto been un- 
successful in my endeavours to discover the original Chronicle, I shquld 
feel greatly obliged to any of my readers who may have the ability and 
the kindness to assist my search. 

I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servant, 


THOMAS AMYOT. 
To the Right Hon, the Eart or Aperpeen, K. T. 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. 


© It should be observed, however, that Mr. Godwin, in his Life of Chaucer, has noticed 
it among the authorities in his margin, but without extracting or referring to any passages, 
so as to give reason to suppose that he had particularly consulted it. 
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*,* Since the above Letter was sent to the press, I have acciden- 
tally discovered, in the miscellaneous volume (Harl. 247.) mentioned 
in a preceding note, a single leaf in the same handwriting as that of 
the Harl. MS. 6217, and evidently containing the portion of history 
which should immediately precede it. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Ellis, who has favoured me with a transcript of it, (having already 
obligingly assisted me in collating the proofs of the following sheets 
with the original MS.) I am enabled to insert it in its proper place, the 
text of the Chronicle, though set up in type, not having been printed 
off. A title at the head of the leaf, in the hand writing of Stow, tends 
to confirm the conjecture I have given in the preceding letter, as to 
the original Latin Chronicle. He calls it “ Liber S. Alban’ penned, 
as it semithe, by John the Prior of Robarts bridge, made Abbot of 
Boxley in anno....” The figures 1216 are added, but apparently ina 
later hand, and evidently through mistake. What was the real date of 
his removal to Boxley it is not easy to discover. In the new Edition 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon (vol. vi. p. 460) it is stated that but few of 
the names of the Abbots of Boxley have occurred to the Editors of 
that work, and the name of John, Prior of Roberts-bridge is inserted 
with the foregoing date, on the authority of Hasted, the historian of 
Kent, who appears, however, to have derived his information from the 
Harleian MS. itself. 

It may be proper here to notice, that it has been thought desirable 
to copy the orthography of the translator, but not his contractions, 
which, being very numerous, would have occasioned much difficulty 
in the perusal. Where the contraction, however, has left a doubt as 
to the word intended to be expressed, it has been suffered to remain. 

The notes I have ventured to subjoin to the text of the Chroni- 
cle are merely intended for the necessary illustration of its contents, 
or for the purpose of occasionally verifying them by reference to other 
authorities. 

VOL, XXII. 2F 
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Transcript of a Chronicle of the time of Edward the Third. 
i A® 1376 there was a parlyament at London, whiche began about the 


octaves of St. George, and contynewed 9 weekes, wherein was de- 
maunded for the Kynge a subsydye of the Commons. The knyghts of 
the shyre (inspyred as it is thought with the holy Ghost) after dylygent 
delyberation in the matter, refused to answer to suche petytions with- 
out the counsell of the nobles, & for that cause they requyred that cer- 
tayn byshops, videlicet, of Norwych, Rochester, London, & Carleyll, 
myght covnsell them wherby with greater delyberation they myght make 
answere to the kyngs request. The byshopsadmytted to the recounsell, 
& hearing the allegations & petytions which the intended to propovnde, 
toreseinge how the matter was hard, and without great counsell not well 
to be brought to good effect, for that it requyred a strong hand, made 
answere, that by all meanes they should labour that 4 lordes which 
should entyerly love the kyngdome and his majesties dygnytye, should 
be sent for, with whose favors they myght be backed & defended if 
| any sought to wronge them, and by them to be more- incoraged stoutly 
to prosecute any matter that should be brought to passe for the 
safetye of the kyngdome, his majesties body and soule, yea, althoughe 
the Kynge should take the same in evill parte. The knyghtes consent- 
ynge with the byshops made request for 4 lordes without whose con- 
sent they neyther wold nor cold make anye answere in so wayghtye 
a matter. Then at there own election the were 4 sent vnto them, 
namely, the L. Henry Percye, the L. Rycharde de Stafforde, the L. 
Guy de Bryan, and the L. de Beuchampe, who all sware with them, 
and perceyvynge there good purpose not without God’s provydence 


4 It appears by the Rolls of Parliament that the Bishop of St. David's and Sir Henry 
Scroop, were appointed for the purposes named in the text, instead of the Bishop of Ro- 
chester and the Lord Beauchamp. The remaining ten are correctly stated above. Rot. 


Parl. 2. p. 322. 
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consented with them, yet not without 4 erles faythfull to the land, 
ryche, & of poure were joyned with them, which graunted, they chose the 
Lord Edmond Mortymer Erle of Marche, Thomas Beuchamp Erle of 
Warwyke, W™ Vfford Erle of Suffolke, Rafe Stafford Erle of Stafforde, 
these beinge chosen it was easye to exact an othe of them, synce they 
ment nethynge but the kynges honor & the quyett of the lande. 

How holye there enterpryse was appered by a vysyon of Thomas de 
la Hoo, which followethe next after, &c.* 

Whylst thus these nobles and knyghtes were busye about the kynges 
request, there arose this question amongst them which of the knyghtes 
should be there speaker, for they had fully resolved to denye the kynges 
request, untill certayn abuses were corrected, & certayne persons who 
semed to have impoverished the kyng and the realme & greatly ble- 
myshed there fame, were examyned, and there offences accordyng to 
the qualytye of them, punyshed. Careful they were as is sayd about 
there speaker, for they doubted certayn of the kynges secretaryes, who 
they thought wold have disclosed ther dryftes, for that they were cap- 
tious, and in great & especyall favor with the kynge. 

In this space God moved the spyryte of a knyght of there companye 
called Peter dela Mare, pouryng into hym wysdome, and boldnes to the 
conceyt of his mynd, and with all such constancy that he neither feared 
the threats of his enemyes nor the subteltyes of such as envyed his pre- 
ferment, &c. Peter trustyng in God, and standynge together with his 
fellows before the nobles (wherof the chefe was John Duke of Lancas- 
ter, whose doinges were euer contrary, for, as it is thought, he wanted 
the grace of God, &c. Ma.. he began thus: 

Lordes and nobles, by whose faythe & dylygence the realme is gou- 
verned, it is well known to your wysdomes, how with lyke vexations the 
commons have bene often oppressed, now payinge fiftenes, otherwhyls 
nynths and tenthes, to the kynges use, which they wold take in good 
parte, if the kynge or his realme toke any comodytye, therebye, nor 


¢ This vision is omitted by the translator. 
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wold they greve at it if it had bene bestowed in the kynges warrs, al- 
though scarcely prosper: -', but it is evydent nether the kyng nor realme 
to have any pr..® therebye. And because it can not be known how 
such great expences should aryse, the comynallty requyre an account 
of such as receyved the same to the kynges use, nether is it credible 
that the Kynge should want suche an infynyte treasure if they were 
faythfull that served hym. 

When he had thus sayd, they havynge not wherewith to answere, the 
judges held there peace.® 


Of the Duke of Lancaster his wordes & his condicions. 


The nighte followynge, the Duke consulted wyth his private men 
how he might putt of that that redounded to his infamye & manyfest dys- 
honor. After dyvers mens opynions dyversly tolde, he, lykyng of none 
of ther wayes, is reported to have sayde: What sayeth he, doo theis 
base & unnoble knightes attempt? Do they thynke they be the kynges 
or princes of this lande? Or els, whence is thys hautynes and pride? 
I thynke they know not what power Iam of. I will therfore erely in the 
morenynge appear unto them so glorious, & will shew suche power 
amonge them, & wyth such vigoure I will terryfie them, that neither 
they nor theire like shall dare henceforth to provoke me to wrathe. 
Boastyng in this sorte, and vaynely assurynge himself, one of his gen- 
tellmen is sayed to have geven him this answer. My Lorde, saieth he, 
it is not unknown to your honor what helpes thes knyghtes, not of the 
common sorte, as you affirme, but mightie in armes & valiant, have to 
undershore them; for they have the favour & love of the lordes, & 


! Prosperous ? g sc. Profit. 

Here ends the introductory portion transcribed from the Harl. MS, 247. At the end 
of it, the words “ Of the Duke of Lancaster, his words and his conditions,’ which are 
repeated at the commencement of the Harl. MS. 6217, appear in Stow's hand writing, evi- 
dently for the purpose of connecting the two MSS. 
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specially of the Lorde Edward Prince, your brother, who gyveth them 
his counsayle and aide effectuallye. 

The Londoners allso, all & everychone, and common peopell be so 
well affected towards them that they will not suffer them to be overlayde 
wyth reprochefull language or to be molested with the least injurye in 
the world. Yea, & the knyghtes themselves abused in any reprochefull 
maner shal be enforced to attempt all extremitie against your person & 
your frendes, which, happly, otherwyse they wolde never dooe. Wyth 
this admonition the duke’s guyltie conscience was very much troubled. 
He was afrayde in deede that it wolde so come to passe, as the gen- 
tellman had sayde unto hyme, and that so his honor should ever mor be 
disteyned. Whereas, he knew that if mencyon were openly made of 
his wicked actes, he could not satisfye the peopell by any purgation, nor 
for trouble of mynde and guyltines of conscience durst, though he were 
willynge thereto, wage battayle agaynst hys envyers. Being courag- 
less, and with synne and uncleannes divers wayes made foule and evel 
favored for leavyng his lawful wedlock bedd, being an infamous leacher 
and adulterer, deceved as well hys fyrst wyfe, the daughter of the most 
noble Lord Henry, the first Duke of Lancaster, as the daughter of Peter 
Kynge of Spayne, and this did he, not only secretly and in hugger 
mugger, but even in their bedds wolde he laye his lewde harlotts, to the 
great sorrowe of hys wyfes not daryng to gaynesay hit. O infortunate 
duke & myserable, O that destroyest them with thy treason and lack of 
sense and reason, whom thow guydest to battayle, and whom in peace 
thow shouldst guyde through examples of goodworkes, thow leadest them 
through buy wayes and bryngest them to destruction, for thow whereas 
ether God, or, that I may so saye, Nature, the mother of all thynges, 
hath geven thee a soule and dyscrecion, than the which no thyng 
is more excellent, so dost abject & abase thyself, that a man may thynke 
you to dyffer no thynge from a brute beast. Behold, O most mysera- 
ble man, which thynkest thy self to flouryshe which accountest thy self 
happye, in what sorte thy owne myseries do overbeare thee, thy lustes 
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do torment thee; to whom that which thow hast is not sufficient, & yet 
fearest lest it will not long contynue thyne.* 

The stynge of conscience for thy lewde actes pricke and vexe thee, 
but wolde God and the fear of lawes & judgment terryfie thee as it 
doth others, truly then thow woldest, even agaynst thy will, amende that 
is amysse. 


The Lord Latymer is depryved of hys offyce, and the depositions 
agaynst hym.» 


The Duke therefor, as afore is touched, punyshed with the most sharpe 
prickes of his conscience, and terryfied with the answeares of his consay- 
lors, layed asyde all vigor and stoutnes of stomake, and the nexte day 
came into the assembly of theknyghtes, and, contrary to all expectations, 
shewed hymself so favourable and so mylde, that he drew them all into 
an admyracion. They knew how proude Moab was ii or iij dayes be- 
fore, although they regarded not his arrogancye ; and they sayed, is not 
this the change of the right hand of the hiest ? The Duke counterfaytinge 
modestye deceitfully seemed to comforte them, sayinge he knew well the 
desires of the knightes to be zelous and to tender the state of the 
realme, and therfor whatsoever they thought good to be corrected, 
they shuld speake and he wolde putt thereto the wyshed remedye. 

The knyghtes, though they knew hym to be deceitful, answered hym 
with thankes gyvynge. Afterwarde, comynge into the Parlement 
house, and standyng in their judgment seates deposed agaynst the Lord 


@ This passage, in which allusion is made to John of Gaunt's amour with Katherine Swyn- 
ford, whom he afterwards married, may be noticed as furnishing a strong proof that the 
original Chronicle was written during thet prince's lifetime. 

» Wiliam, Lord Latymer, who had distinguished himself in the wars of Britany against 
Charles de Blois, was Governor of Becherel, and also of the Castle of St. Saviour in that 
province. A particular account of him will be found in Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. ii. p. 32. 
The proceedings in the Impeachment noticed in the text are recorded in the Rolls of 
Parliament, vol. ii. p. 324 et seq. He was nevertheless employed in important offices and 
negociations in the commencement of the following reign. 
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Latymer, the kynges chamberlayne by the mouth of Syr Peter de la 
Mare, that he was unprofitable to the kynge and the realme. They 
then made ernest petition that he might be depryved of his office 
because he was sayed to have deceved the kynge very often and had 
‘been fals unto hym, that I may not say a traitor, first when he was sent 
by the kynge to keape and governe in the kynges stead Litle Brytayne, 
which was at that tyme a land of peace, he did not only unjustly afflict 
the country people, but enforced the cities, tounes, and castells, (a man 
could not have donne more in hys enemyes countrey) to a very greate 
raunsomme, which money he kept not to the kynges use, but to hys 
owne ; and it is sayed that our Soverayne Lord the Kynge wantynge 
he was so enryched as that he filled barrells wyth gold, and sent them to 
his owne places in England, and that he is of all this convycted nobody 
doubteth. Seynge at that tyme he susteyned therfor, deservedly, the 
kynges displeasure, and was condemned justly to pay xxx** thousand 
markes, but by the mediation of his frendes, the Kynge our Soverayne 
Lord forgave him the faulte not pardonynge the monye. 

We desyre therfor sayeth Syr Peter that our Soverayne Lord the 
Kynge may be holpen with his owne, and yf thos somes of monye which 
of right be dew unto hym, suffice not his wante, we will gladly yelde 
that the kynges necessities may be satysfyed by the common people. 

Be it known also to our Soverayne Lord the Kynge, that if he will be 
governed and guided by his faithful commons, we will bring to pass that 
the kynges owne shall serve hym abundantlye, although he stretche not 
hys handes at all to the goodes of hys commons. Item, they deposed by 
the mouth ofthe same Syr Peter agaynst the Lord Latymer, that he had 
solde the castell of Saint Saviours, as it is evident.by the accusatyon of 
Thomas Kateryngtone, keper of the same place. Item, that he hin- 
dered the succoryng of Becherel, because when the Englesh navye 
were furnyshed wyth a sufficient armed power to serve & to succor the 
besieged, and for that purpose had receved of the kynge our Soverayne 
Lorde money for their wages, the sayed Lord Latymer hyndered the 
same viage, and so as well the kynges toune as monye wasloste. Item, 
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when shyppes were taken by the ryght of warre, whos goodes ought to 
be converted to the use of the kynge & realme and theirs which took 
them, he suffered them to departe, recevynge of them wyne and monye ; 
which thynge hym self cannot denye. Item, when Robert Knolles fell 
into the kynges dyspleasure by occasyon of the yll luck he had in the 
battayles he fought in France (which ought not to be layed to hym, 
but to the dysobedience and disordered pride of hys souldiers), the 
same Robert, for purchasynge of the kynges favor agayne, payed a fine 
of 10 thousand markes to the kynge by the handes of the same Lord La- 
tymer, of which 10 thousand markes it [is] well knowen the kynge had 
but ii thousand only, as the treasurer is redy to affirm, and so yt is 
evident that he deceved the kynge of viii thousand markes. Item, when 
the citizens of Brystow for save garde of their liberties, which welnere 
they had loste, offered the kynge our Soverayne Lorde, by the hands 
of the Lord Latymer 10 thousand markes, our Soverayne Lord the 
kynge receved no more but ii thousand, viii thousand being converted 
fraudulently to the use of the sayed Lord Latymer. Item, when our 
Soverayne Lord the kynge dyd not want monye, he and Rycharde Lyones 
feyned that they had borrowed of the merchants to the kynge’s use 20 
thousand markes, wherfor the kynge ought to paye the merchants for 
the interest 20 thousand poundes as they affirmed, which monye it is 
well knowen they borrowed not for hym of any merchants, but tooke it 
of theire owne. 

Where uppon it appeareth they have wickedly deceved the kynge of 10 
thousande markes. Item, the same Lord Latymer and Rycharde Lyones 
to the common damage of all the merchants of England, and in manner 
of all the commonaltie have bought up all the merchandize that come into 
Englande, setting prices at their owne pleasure, where uppon they have 
made such a greate skarcitie in this lande of thynges saleable, that the 
common sort of people can skaintlylyve. When the knyghtes had uttered 
thes matters, and many other out of number agaynst thes persons, they 
made peticion to the Judges, that weighinge uprightly thes outrages of 
thes men, they wolde use the remedy of correction. 
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The Duke, though he knew thes faultes to deserve to be punyshed 
by death, percevying notwythstandynge that yfhe shuld pronounce sen- 
tence of death against them, their goodes would turne to the kynges 
use, and not to his, chose to put of the sentence for a tyme, that he 
myght wyth some of their goodes helpe his owne dropsie, for he thirsted 
most vehemently after their monye, and, which is more wicked, he was 
partaker of their myschevous prankes, as yt is sayed. 

Dismissing therfor for that time the assembly, at some other tyme to 
examine other causes, and wold God he wold judge uprightly, he 


departed. 


Rychard Lyones sendeth presents to the Prince for his favor. 


In the meane while Richard Lyones hearyng of these accusatyons, 
fearynge his owne skynne, sent to Prince Edward a thousand pounde, 
wyth other gyftes, (for he thought he shulde not delyver himself from 
perill of death but by the mediatyon of the prince while he lyved), and 
in deede, if the sayed prince had lyved, he had had sentence of death 
gyven against hym as he deserved. The prince weighinge in the ba- 
lance of justice his lewd actes, refused to accept of the gold that was 
sent hym, sendyng backe all that the sayed Rycharde had presented 
hym wyth, and byddynge hym to reape the fruites of hys wages, and 
drynke as he had brued.™ 


m This anecdote of a proffered bribe to the Black Prince, and its rejection, is only to 
be found, I believe, in the present Chronicle, and in the fragment (Harl. MS. 247, p. 
169,) mentioned in a note to the preceding Letter, where it is stated, that Lyons “ by wa- 
ter sent unto the said prince a baril! of gould, as if it had been a barill of sturgeon, to pur- 
chase his good favour, but when the present was tendered, the prince did utterly refuse 
it, answering in this manner, that which is in the barill is resty and no whit profitable, for 
it was neither well nor truly gotten, and therefore he would receive no such present, nei- 
ther support the said Richard to favour him in his evill doynges.” The fact, however, that 
Lyons owed his escape from punishment tc a dextrous and well-timed application of money, 
is noticed shortly and quaintly by the Continuator of Murimuth (p. 134), who, speaking 
of Lyons and his fellow delinquent Adam Bury, says “ Primus verd, mediante pecunih, 
ab hujusmodi clade valde sagaciter, immo prudenter evasit.” Walsingham has used nearly 
the same words, p. 186, edit. Parker, 1574. 
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Notwithstandyng the Prince after that he had sent backe alli the 
presents, was very sorry for hit, saying, fye why was I so alate bereaved 
of sense and understande ; why had I not dyscretyon; I never was so 
voyde of wysdome? If I had, sayed he, sent thes presents and gyftes 
to the knyghtes that travayle for the realme, I had donne a good deede. 
Now Rycharde seying the Prince to have refused his gyftes, he sent 
the same and greater to our Soverayne Lord the Kynge beasechyng his 
gracious favour, which the kynge receved thankfullye, sayinge merylye, 
that he tooke the same in parte of payment of the monye that was owyng 
to hym, for this saith he & much more he oweth me, and he hath pre- 
sented us not wyth any thynge but our owne. 

The L. Latymer also by his frendes sought as well by entreaty as by 
monye for them that shulde speake for hym. Here uppon the Lord 
Nevyle covetyng his favour & monye, spake to Peter de Ja Mare and 
his felowes touching the accusations of the L. Latimer grose and loftye 
wordes, sayinge it to be unfittynge that such a peere of the realme 
should be accused of such, and that he shuld, notwithstandyng their 
accusations, be still a peere of the realme and contynew Lord Latymer, 
adding therunto that peradventure they might be hedlong throwne 
into the pytt that they had made. To whom Peter gave this 
answeare, Leave you Syr to be sollicitor for others who shall shortly 
perhapps have inoughe to doo to answeare for themselfs, for as yet we 
have had no talke of your person, we have not hitherto touched your 
doinges. ‘Truste to hit or hit be longe you shall have enough to doo 
for yourself; with which words the L. Nevile, as if he had been stroken 
with a thunder bolt, gave over speakynge, expectyng wyth sylence the 
tyme of his examinatyon, who shortly after beyng accused was put out 
of offyce, for he was Stewarde of the Kynges house and justly compelled 
to the payment of viii thousand markes. ® 


« The proceedings against John Lord Nevill are in the Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii, 
p- 328 and 529. Dugdale in his account of the acts of this Nobleman (Baronage, vol. i. 
p- 296), omits to notice his removal from office, as related above. Like Latymer, he held 
in the subsequent reign very important offices, both at home and abroad. 
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Of a certein man strangled in pryson by the Lorde Latymer, leaste he 
sholde detect his treasons, and what difficultye was in fyndynge the 
foresayed prisoner. 


About that time yt was tolde unto the Lorde Percy (who was 
one on the knyghtes parte) a certeyn squyre to have come from Ro- 
chell with letters to the kynge, and for hys answeare to be caste in 
prison & hys letters taken from hym that they came not to the kynges 
syghte and all thys to be done by the Lord Latimer. ‘The Lord Percy 
therfor at the fyrst had a burnyng desyre to apprehende the traitours of 
the realme, and wolde to God he had continued in the same unto the 
end. 

The next Parlement day he earnestly requested that the same squyre 
myghte come to hys answeare, whereby they myght better know the 
cause of hys ymprysonment. They sente therfor by consent of the 
Duke and Judges to seek the pryson where thys squyre was deteyned 
that he myght be brought forthe before the sayed Duke and Judges. 

Whyche the Lord Latymer hearynge, as it is sayed, procured by 
secrett frendes that the prysoner sholde not be founde, every keaper 
of pryson denyinge any suche to be in hys custodye ; but the vulgar 
sort of Londoners to whom hys imprysonment was knowne, not suf- 
ferynge the Lord Percy to be foyled (for he was ashamed that he had 
spoken for such a one as colde not be founde,) wyth clamour and braggs 
threatened to burne all the innes where the Lorde Latymer hys servants 
dyd lye, unless he were brought forth whom they knew to be impry- 
soned. 

The Earle’s servants therfor fearynge the furye of the people released 
the sayed squire towhom the Duke & Judges appoynted a certeyne 
day when he sholde pleade his cause before them, but the Londoners 
hearynge that for that tyme his examination was dyfferred, mayde such 
a stampyng & noyse that the Duke and all hys compagnons [parteners | ° 


© In this and other instances where a word is placed in brackets, it has been found 
written above the similar word in the original MS. as a correction (it is presumed) by the 
translator. 
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were troubled therewith, and desirous to represse suche tumult asked 
[demanded] what they wolde have. To whom the Londoners answered 
that they feared greatly least he whose examination was dyffered sholde 
in the meane tyme secretly be slayne, for but lately one other was 
slayne in pryson least by hys answeares other mens faultes had been 
detected. These wordes being harde, allmost all that were present of 
divers shyres of the realme as well the nobilitye as the Vulgar sorte 
desyred to know whereunto these wordes tended, to whom by the wiser 
and better sorte of the commonaltye yt was answeared. Att the sametyme 
that our kynge & the kynge of NavarrP had a most secret cosultation in 
thys realme for certayne covenaunts to be agreed uppon between them, 
there was but onely thre persons att the sayed councell, that is to say, 
oure kynge, the kynge of Navarr, and the Lord Latymer, whoe all 
gave there othes not to detect the forsayed councell. Yt chaunced 
afterwards the kynge of Navarr to talk with the kynge of France, of 
whom he was shamefully rebuked for the covenaunts mayde with our 
kynge. 

The kynge of Navarr, supposynge all those thynges consulted upon to 
be unknowne whereunto the thre aforesayd had sworne, constantly denyed 
that whyche the kynge of France objected unto hym. ‘Too whom the 
kynge of France sayed, “ Thou cannot deny these thynges, behold the 
letters whyche conteyne all that I say,”’ and delyvered him the letters to 
reade, showynge hym also the messenger that brought them, sayinge 
behold thys felow brought these letters. The kynge of Navarr not 
knowynge what to answeare was greatly ashamed, and taikynge a fytt 
houre he called furthe Syr William Hevingham who then by command- 
ment of our kynge was in servyce with the kyng of Navarr & not dyf- 
famed with any treason & sayed, beholde Syr William how your faythful 


p The King of Navarre here mentioned was Charles the Bad, whose death in 1387 is 
related by the French Historians to have been occasioned by the carelessness of his 
valet de chambre, in setting fire to a cloth garment steeped in brandy, in which the King 
had been wrapped by order of his Physicians, for the purpose of restoring warmth to his 


enervated frame. Art de vérifier les dates, i, p. 757. 
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councell of Englande maikes me unfaythfull to the kynge of France 
and to sustayne great blame, and then he shewed hym the indorsement 
of the letters. To whom Syr William sayed, I beseache your grace lett 
me have a copye of the letters. You shall not, sayed the kynge, for the 
kynge of France hath compelled me to sweare that I wold not reveale 
them to any; but you shall (sayed he) see hym that brought them, and so 
he showed hym the messenger that brought them, sayinge, taike heede 
that you note his person well. 

Syr William therfor when he came into Englande and found thys felow 
in thys cytye, caused hym to be apprehended and committed to pryson, 
whoe when he was caryed to pryson, as the custome ys, the Londoners 
caste out many opprobious and malicious wordes agaynste hym, although 
they knew not the cause of his taikynge. 

The man, thus troubled and ashamed, sayed, Good Lorde, what have 
I doone, that the people ys so moved agaynst me? what offence have I 
commytted? Trulye Iam not guiltve ether of theft or treason, but 
that I endevored to carry letters to the kynge of France, the tenor 
whereof I was altogeather ignorant, and yf for thys cause I be 
woorthye deathe, truly they have more deserved deathe that wryte 
the letters & forced me to be there carrier. When the Londoners de- 
syred to heare more of thys matter, he was compelled by the officers 
hastelye to enter into the pryson, and the sayme day he was found dead, 
and, as ys supposed, strangled by them. Wherfor the people here de- 
syreth that thys squyre may be commytted to saiffe keapynge, leaste 
before that he be called to hys answeare before you, he be likwyse 
strangled & slayne. With thys oration therfor the squyre was commytted 
to saife custodye, and the fame of the Lorde Latimer was many wayes 
woorthely blotted therby ; for truly he was geven to adulterye, covet- 
ousnes, and robbery; for leavynge hys noble wife, he was accustomed 
to lye all nyghte with the hoores of London within the stewes, puttynge 
his portion there with adulterers, and prodigallye consumynge that whych 
by covetousnes he had wrested from hys poor tenants. Covetousnes, 
therfor, caused hym to withdraw hys faith and honestye that he owed 
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unto the kynge and kyngdome, and to subvert all good artes, for these 
he taught pryde and crueltye, and how to maike all thynges sayli- 
able, whoe although he was borne of a noble parentage, yet he had an evil 
and shrewed wytt, that shamefully corrupted hys nature. In warres he 
was nothynge worthe, for his bodye was impatient of hunger, and of 
greate chillishnes upon earthe, and he never durst, nether yet colde, 
keape watch among hys enemyes, when, notwithstandynge, in peace he 
wolde often spend his whoole nyghtes without sleepe amongst strumpetts. 
He was of a lyinge and deceitful mynde, and very variable, and a dis- 
sembler in every thynge. Covetynge other men’s goodes, shuttynge 
upp his owne with untreatable lockes, except for such thynges as he 
spent in buildynge, and upon other infidels4 in defendynge his evil 
deedes. He had eloquence enough, but little wisdome; but these 
may now suffyce, and thys we have wryten, that the posteritye may 
knowe what councellors the kynge used, whoe although he were of a 
gentle nature, godly and mercyful, he hys whooly, notwithstandynge, 
geven to folow the councell of such as be continually about hym. And 
truly whoesoever, although voyd of cryme, entereth in friendship with 
naughtye persons, by dayly use & entycement, he ys mayde like unto 
them. But omyttynge these thynges, we will convert our style unto the 
matter from whence we have dygressed. 

‘The day came that thyssquyre sholde be broughte tohis answeare, whoe 
(as ys sayed) was so mollitied { pacitied] with threates and fayre promises, 
that the judges colde not wreast out of hym any doubtful answeare. In 
like sorte yt chaunced unto Thomas Katryngton, the keaper of St. Salva- 
tore, who fyrst excused hymself from the sellynge of the sayme castle by 
the Lord Latimer, for the day came that he sholde answeare, and prepar- 
ynge hymself, although he was in pryson, he promysed to shew the pry- 
vate letters of the kynge, and also hys greate charter, whereby he wascom- 
pelled to sell the castle, but now he nether showed the letters, nor gave 
any answeare to the purpose, but coveted to prolonge the tyme before 
the judges, with longe circumstances, wherfor they were both comvtted 
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to pryson agayne. It ys credibly believed that the duke promysed them 
pardon of punyshment. The Lorde Latymer his money entreatynge 
for it, so they wolde cease from accusynge hym ; but the Lorde Latymer 
escaped not so the suspicionof the people, although he gave them money 
for the same cause. 


The Lord Latimer is putt from hys office and hys goodes are confisked. 


The duke therfor in the mean tyme, the prefixed day of judgment for 
the cause of the Lorde Latymer and Rychard Lioiies drawynge near, 
considered with equall balances the articles and depositions agaynst the 
sayed Lorde Latymer and Rychard Liofies ; for there were above thre 
score notable faultes deposed agaynst hym, of the whiche for the moste 
part of them he was convicted before the duke & judges, covetynge also 
to pacifye the people whom he knew to be moved agaynst them, and 
fearynge the majestye of the prince, whom he knew to favour the peo- 
ple and knyghtes, with judiciall sentence he depryved the Lorde 
Latimer of his offyce, for he was the kynges Lorde Chamberlayne, and 
contisked all hys goods that colde be found unto the kynge, that he 
sholde only be content with hys enhaunsed inheritance, and for that 
they wolde not have his body because he was a peere of the realme, 
they adjudged hym to perpetuale pryson, to be sayfely kept by the 
sergeants untell the kynges pleasure were knowne; yt was further 
ordeyned of him by publicke decree of parlement that the sayed 
Lord Latimer sholde from thenceforth be holden as infamous, and 
should not by any means be admytted to the councell of the kynge 
or realme. Rychard Lionnes also, he dispossessed from all hys lands 
and tenements that he possessed in Englande, and commanded hys 
bodye to be kepte in the towre of London. But this rigor was dis- 
solved by the untymely deathe of Prynce Edwarde that folowed, for 
after this deathe yt was lawfull for the duke to doo what he wolde, as 
in the nexte page yt shall appear. 
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Sir Rycharde Sturi* known for a lyer, is seperated from the Kynge. 


At the saymetime there was a certayne knyght familier with the 
kynge, named Rycharde Stiri, whose wyde jawes were alwayes harde; 
for that faythe and good conscience was as colde in him as droppes of 
ise, whoe for that he taiken with a lye was for a tyme caste out of the 
courte & kynges presence, for he was mayde the kynges referendarye 
that he sholde relate the kynges pleasure unto the knyghtes, and there 
requests unto the kynge agayne, but (as yt ys beleaved) being cor- 
rupted with money, he depraved the words & deedes of the knyghtes so 
much as he colde, tellynge the kynge they endevored to depose hym, 
and to doo with hym as in tymes paste they had doone with hys father, 
& therefor he sholde withstande them in the beggynnynge, >efore the 
were holpen and strengthed by the common people, and were able to 
brynge there purpose to ende. Wyth thys speache, the godly kynge 
somewhat moved, he favored not the knyghtes now as he dyd hereto- 
fore, but began greatly to taike heede unto hymselfe, doubtynge of there 
fayth and mutability of the vulgar people, but at the laste by dy- 
lygent search, the trueth, as we have sayed, beynge scarce knowne, he 
sequestered Syr Rycharde from hys councell as a lyer and sower of dis- 
corde ; but the duke litle astemynge such a defect, quicklye after per- 
suaded the kynge to take Syr Rycharde agayne to his favour as he 
was before, which was done. 


© Notwithstanding the character which is given of Sir Richard Stury in the text, and 
the opinion which, in a subsequent chapter, appears to have been entertained of him 
by Prince Edward, he was afterwards employed by Richard the Second on various 
important occasions, and was even appointed one of the executors of the princess's will. 
According to Knighton (col. 2661), the promotores strenuissimi et propugnatores fortissimi 
of the Lollard faith reckoned him among their leaders, which may sufficiently account for 
the acrimonious language applied to him by the writer of the above Chronicle. 
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A Chapter of the Princes death. * 


About the same tyme upon the feaste of the Holy Trinnitie which hap- 
pened the sixt ides of Junii, or the 8 day of Junii, died the most invinci- 
ble defender of the citie, Prince Edward of Woodstock, the first be- 
gotten sonne of Kynge Edward, after the conquest the third, whose 
noble mynd, as it was alwaies stronge agaynst hys enemyes in battel, 
so was it fortified agaynst deathe, for being ready to depart the world, 
he went not as one which should die but making his supplication to 
the most blessed Trinitie, as one which, after his pilgrimage should 
return to his contrey, from death to be translated to life, from servitude 
to glory. O holy Trinite (sayed he) blessed be thou for ever more, 
whose name upon earthe I have alwaies worshipped, whose honor I 
have studied to enlarge, in whose faith (although otherwise a wicked 
man & a synner) I have alwaies lyved, I hartely pray the that as I have 
magnified this thy feast upon earthe, and for thy honor have called the 
people together to celebrate the same feast with me, deliver thou me 
from this deathe, and vouchsafe tocall me to that most delectable feast that 
is kept this day with the in heaven; whose prayers (as we may thynke) 
were heard of the Lord God, for the very same day about 3 of the clocke 
he departed this life. After the tyme he had begonne this preface he lay 
intending only to praiers, to almes deedes, and other worke of mercy ; 
and not only did God gave him the tyme of repentance, but also for the 
space of five years & more continually was he visited with a great & 
incommodious dissease of his body ; for all that tyme, commonly every 
month, he suffered the flux both of sede & of blud, which two infirmi- 
ties made him many tymes so feeble, that his servante took him very 


* Hearne, in a long note on the anonymous history of Edward the Third, printed in 
the second volume of his edition of Hemingford, p. 444, has referred to a MS. chirur- 


_ gical work, then in the possession of Dr. Mead, written by John Ardern in the year of the 


ptince’s death, of which it contained some notices. Of Ardern and his works an account 
will be found in Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, p. 47. 
VOL. XXII. Qu 
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often for dead; notwithstanding he bare all these thinges with such 
patience, that he never seemed to offer unto God one mutinous 
word. And before his death he dystributed large gyfts as well to hys 
housholde servantes as to others of what station or condicion soever, 
and he humbly requested the kynge hys father, that he wolde ratifie hys 
gyftes, and wolde cherishe & favour those his servantes and frendes, 
for that, sayed he, they have deserved to have many other thynges both 
of your gyfte and myne, and that he wolde suffer hys debtes spedely to 
be payed of hys own proper goodes, which thynge the kynge promysed 
agayne, and granted his third petition, that ys to say, that he wolde 
favor his ssone, and gyve hym hys councell & helpe. After this, call- 
ynge hys sonne unto hym (altho’ but a little one) he commanded hym 
upon payne of hys curse he sholde never chaunge or taike away the 
gyftes that he att hys deathe gave unto hys servantes. Yt chaunced 
in the same houre, that the forenamed Syr Rychard Stery came to see 
hym, for the prince had commanded that hys doore sholde be shutt to 
none, nor to the leaste boy [page], wherfor the sayed Rychard en- 
tered more boldly. The prince now prostrate, and in the panges of 
deathe, liftynge upp hys eyes as well as he myght, seynge that sayme 
Rychard, he sayed, come hither Rychard, come near & beholde that 
which thou haste long desyred to see; & when he affirmed wyth an othe 
that he never desyred the syght of hys deathe, yt ys otherwise, sayed 
he, thou wast afeared of thy owne skynne, thy conscyence tellynge thee 
that in tyme to come I wolde not suffer thy excesses [outrages], or 
the evil counsell thou suggested to the kynge, unpunished; and truly 
so it wolde have chaunced, yf God had granted me lyfe, and thou wolde 
have found that to have been true: evil councell ys worste to the 
councellor; but now I goe whither God calls me, whom I humbly be- 
seache (yf thou escape the hands of men) that he wyll make an ende of 
thy evill deedes. Andwhen he wepte & prayed hym of pardon, God that 
ys juste, sayed he, rewarde the accordynge to thy deserts; I will not 
thou trouble me any longer; depart forthe of my syghte, not here after 
to see my face agayne. After hys departure he began vehemently to 
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faynt and so to loose hys streangth, that scarce any breathe remained in 
hym, which the Bishopp of Bangor,* whoe then was present, percevynge, 
he came unto hym & sayed, now, without doubt, deathe is at hande, 
and he ys to goe whither God hath appoynted, therefor I councell you, 
my lorde, now to forgive all those that have offended you, and for that 
yt ys manyfest that you have offended both God and many men, ther- 
for, fyrste, aske God forgeveness ; and secondly, all men whom of sett 
purpose or ignorantly you have willingly offended. To whom he an- 
sweared, I will; and the bishopp sayed yt suffyceth not to say only I 
will, but when you have powre, declarynge the same by wordes, you 
ought to aske pardon; but he answeared nothynge els, but only * I 
will;”? and when he had oftentymes done thys, the bishopp sayed, I 
suppose some evil sprytes to be here present that let thys tongue, where- 
by he cannot expresse hys mynde with wordes, &, takynge the sprincle, 
he caste holy water by the four corners of the chamber where he lay, 
and beholde, sodenly the prynce with joyned handes and eyes lifted up 
to heaven, sayed, I gyve the thankes, O God, for all thy benefyts, and 
with all the paienes of my soule I humbly beseache thy mercye to gyve 
me remission of those synnes which I have wickedly comytted agaynst 
the, & of all mortall men, whom willingly or ignorantly I have offended, 
with all my harte I desyre forgevenes. When he had spoken these 
wordes [in the full catholicke faith] he gave upp the goste to goe, as 
we beleave, to hys bankett, whose feaste he then worshipped in earthe, 
whoe departynge, all hoope of Englishe men departed, for he beynge 
present they feared not the incursions of any enemys, nor the forcesible 
meetynge in baittayle, he beynge present they never suffered any rebuke 
for that they had done evil or forsaiken the field, & as yt ys sayed of 
Alexander the Greate, he never went agynste any countrye which he 
wone not, he never beseiged any citye which he tooke not. Thys doth 
testyfye the battayle att Cressy, the siege of Cales, the battayle of 


t The Bishop of Bangor, again noticed in a subsequent chapter, was John Swaf- 
ham, who, according to Bishop Godwin, had been nominated to his see by Pope Gregory 
“* propter crebra cum Wiclevistis certamina.” De Presul. Angl. p. 623, edit. 1722. 
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Poyters, where the Kynge of France was taken, the battaile of Spayne, 
where Henry Bastarde, the invader [usurper] of that kyngdome was 
dryven away, & Don Peter, the right kynge of that realme, restored to 
hys dominion, & lastly, that greatest siege of the cytye of Leovicense," 
where, although with the multitude so pressed that he was scarce able 
to sytt on hys horse, yet at that houre he so encouraged hys souldyers, 
that they supposed yt unpossible for any cytye to resyste there force. 
His body was brought to Canterbury to be buryed accordynge as in his 
lyfe he had commanded. O untymely deathe that causest sorrow in the 
whoole realme of England, in that thou taikest away hym that seemed 
to be the ayde and helpe of Englishe men. O how sorrowfull leavest 
thou the oulde kynge hys father, taikynge from hym not onely his desire, 
but the delyte of the whoole people, that ys to say, in taikynge from 
hym hys fyrste begotten sofie that sholde sytt in hys throne after hym, 
& sholde judge the people in equitye. O how greate & what sorrowes 
gyvest thou to the countrye that in hys absence beleavethe her selffe to 
be voyde of a protectoure. What synckes of sorrow gevest thou to 
citizens, depryved of such a prince; what tryumphynge joyes to ene- 
mies, the feare of such a defender being taken away. Truly, unless 
God (who defended hym in battayle & hath now taiken hym from thys 
worlde, perchaunce that we sholde putt our truste more confidently in 
God) holde, under hys blessed hande, least the miserable Englishmen 
be trodden down yt ys to [be] feared that our enemies who compasse us 
on every syde will rage uppon us even unto our utter destruction, & will 
taike our place & country. Arise, Lorde, helpe us, & defende us for thy 
names sake. 


What the Duke dyd after the Prince's death. 


Prynce Edwarde beynge deade as we have sayed while the Parlement 
yett endured, the desperate knyghtes of the countyes began to be hautye 
& proud, & in the meane tyme the Duke with hys malefactours comynge 
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in amongst the knyghtes with an oration earnestly desyred them, that 
yett whyle the Parlement endured wherein the matters of the realme 
were handled, the knyghtes, associated with the Lordes & Barons, wolde 
delyberate whoe after the deathe of the king & the prynce’s sonne 
oughte to inherite the realme of Englande; furthermore he requested 
that after the example of France they wolde maike a law that no woman 
sholde be heire of the kyngdome, for he consydered the old age of the 
kynge, whom deathe expected in the gates, & the youthe of the prynce’s 
sonne whom, (as yt was sayed) he purposed to poyson yf he colde no 
otherwayse come by the kyngedome; for if these tow were taiken away 
& such a law established in the generall parlement he was to be the next 
heire of the realme; for there was no heire maile in the realme nearer 
than he; but then yt was in every man’s mouth, that Edmunde Mortimer 
Earle of March had maryed the Lorde Lovelle* hys brother’s daughter, 
whoe was elder than he, to whom by righte of hys wyfe the inheritance 
of this realme perteined ; yf the only sonne of the prynce sholde depart 
without an heire, whom the Duke greatly feared, knowynge hym to be 
a good & juste man, & therfor he laboured all that he colde, that the in- 
heritance of this realme sholde not come to hym. Havynge begune 
therfor [to] consulte together, yt was answeared hym to be neadles to 
labour about such thynges, seying that they had other greate & 
weightier matters in there handes, that had neade to be largely 
handeled, & especially (sayed they) for that the kynge ys yett sounde & 
in healthe, & for hys age may lyve longer than any of us, but be yt granted 
the kynge sholde depart yet we want not an heire; the prynce’s sonne 
(now ten years olde) lyves and is now lyvyng there ys no neade to 
labour about such matters. With these wordes the Duke confounded 
herewith departed. 

After this answere, commandment was geven to the knyghtes that yf 
they dyd know any thing to be corrected, they sholde speake yt before 
the Duke after theire accustomed maner; whoe answeared that they 
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oughte fyrste to se put in execution those thynges that were declared 
before hym. For they saw the Lorde Latymer & Syr Rycharde to enjoy 
too greate libertye, not lyvynge as men imprysoned in the Tower, but 
like kyngs to keape wanton banketts, & not only to doo these thyngs 
secretly with themselves, but openly callynge there companions togea- 
ther with greate noise of trumpetts & other musicall instruments, so 
lytle they esteemed there accusations. 

Therfor Syr Richarde was checked by the Duke, but not corrected, 
for that, for a show only, there musike was taiken away from them, there 
conventicles & wanton banketts being dyscontinued, & the knyghtes 
in the mean tyme, least they sholde be thought to have doone nothynge, 
exhibited a byll against Adam Bury, Cytizen of London,’ for that he had 
not doone true servyce to the kynge in examynynge the weighte of the 
golde that was payed for the rannsome of the kyng of Fraunce. The 
sayed Adam, presently after he harde suche thyngs to be put upp 
agaynst hym, knoweynge hymselffe to be guyltie, attempted to flee, he 
fled away therfor as a wicked man, none pursueyng hym, into Flaunders 
there to make hys abode untill a better tyme dyd serve hym, for he 
knew the cloudes of the kyng’s wrathe colde not be dryven away with- 
out goulde, & therfor he attempted to oppose the brightenes of golde to 
suche clowdes, & he afterwards perceaved that to be true that Jupiter 
rejoseth in gyftes geven hym. The knyghtes also consyderynge 
the exceedynge faultes of the citezens of Gerven,* & the dyscomo- 
dityes they had broughte to the realme, they exhibited a byll agaynst 
them that to the common detriment of the whoole people they had ob- 
tained a charter of the kynge that no straunger sholde sell hearings in 
there Towne, but yf any after the accustomed manner brought hearings 
thyther, the sellynge & pryce of them he sholde commytt to the townes- 
men, & the towne dwellers themselves sholde maike the pryce accordynge 
to there own will; whereby it came to passe that many marchaunt 


y For this proceeding against Adam de Bury, and his subsequent pardon, see the Rolls 
of Parliament, vol. ii. pp. 330 and 374. 
* Gernemuta in margin, i. e. Yarmouth, in Norfolk. 
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straungers withdrew themselves from thys Lande, & went to sell there mar- 
chaundise in other countryes, & the Gerneinans themselves can wittnesse 
that they caused suche a darthe the last Lente, that tow herryngs were 
solde for a penye ; wherfor it was requested by the knyghtes in behalfe 
of the commonaltye, that suche a charter myghte be taiken away that was 
hurtfull to them present. The Duke denyinge to graunte there request, 
yett at the laste overcome with reason & shame, leaste he sholde be 
thoughte to have done no justice, he caused that absurde charter to be 
taiken away.* 

There was at the sayme tyme in Englande a shameless woman & wan- 
ton harlott, called Ales Peres, of a base kynred, for she was a weavers 
daughter of the towne of Hunneye ; but helped by fortune (beynge 
nether bewtifull nor fayre), she knew how to cover these defects with 
her flatterynge tonge whom fortune had so exalted, of a poore servant 
& harlott of a certayne foole that used with hys hands to carrye water 
from the conduet to mens howses for necessary uses, that she had 
promoted her tothe familiaritye of the kynge more then was convenyent, 
& the queene yet lyvynge, sholde prefer her in the kynges love before 
the said queene. 

This woman, after she was in the kyng’s friendshipp, she so be- 
witched hym, that he permytted the warres & greatest matters of the 
realme to be defyned by her councell, whoe began to putt all thyngs 
unjustly from the kynge, to defende false causes every where by unlaw- 
full meanes, to gett possessions for her owne use, and yf in any place 


@ See the Rolls of Parliament, ii. p. 330. The “ absurde” charter, as it is here called, 
and against which the inhabitants of Lowestoft had petitioned, was granted in the 46th 
year of Edward III. for uniting Kirkeley Road with the Port of Yarmouth, Though re- 
voked, as mentioned in the text, it was restored in the following reign, and became a fruit- 
ful source of contest till the time of Charles the Second. A very full and detailed history 
of these proceedings will be found in Gillingwater'’s History of Lowestoft, to which it mav 
be now added that a new harbour is about to be formed, by means of an artificial cut be- 
tween Kirkeley Road and Lake Lothing, for the purpose of effecting a navigation for sea- 
borne vessels from Lowestoft to Norwich. 

b “ Hunneyie bysyds Excester, as some supose,” in margin. 
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she was resysted, then she wente unto the kynge, by whose power 
beyng presently helped, whether yt were ryght or wronge, she had her 
desyre. Thys woman had Englande suffered now many yeares, for that 
they hartely loved the kynge & were lothe to offende hym, for there ys 
a speciall grace in them, that they love there kynge more than any 
other nation, & whom once they have admytted to the kyngly state the 
alwaies honour, althoughe he greatly offende. ‘Therfor, althoughe 
because they dyd know the sayed harlott to be loved of the Kynge more 
than ryght honesty required, yett they sufferred her, (as we have sayed) 
untell the kynge’s fame then was almost loste in all countryes, & un- 
till she lad unjustly [wrongfully] disinherited certen Englishemen, 
& had almost disteined the whoole realme with her shameless wantones. 
For her dyshonest malapertnes increased so much, and the patience 
and humilitye of theEnglishmen so abounded, that she was not ashamed 
to sytt in seate of judgment at Westmynster, and there, ether for her 
selffe, or her frendes, or for the Kynge, as his promotryxe, was not afeard 
to speake in causes, & presently to aske of the judges dyffynytyve sen- 
tences in her maters, whoe fearynge the Kynge’s dyspleasure, or rather 
more truly fearynge the Harlott, durste not oftentymes judge otherwyse 
than she had defyned. 

When the Englishe people had, not withoute strugle of conscyence, 
longe suffered these & many other thynges almost incredible, they 
chose rather to offend the kynge then God ; for they dyd know that he 
wold accept very evill what so ever they sholde object agaynste the 
sayed Ales, although they endeavoured to doo that which they did 
agaynst Ales, not to the kynges losse but to hys profett. 

The forsayed knyghtes therfor of the countyes demanded in behalfe 
of the countyes, by the mouth of Syr Peter Lamare, that the duke 
and hys felow judges wolde oppose them selves to these breutes, & 
wolde fynde a remedye for these her excesses, & that as well for the 
kynges honoure as for hys commodytye they wolde cause her to be se- 
questred from hym, for that she had, as well in thys lande as in all other 
realmes neare adjoynynge, demynyshed his honor, & not only with her 
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pleasant entycements craftely intrapped hym, but (as yt ys sayed) by 
evill artes had so much drawne hym to the unlawfull lovynge of her, 
that hys old harte dryed from his natural! moysture by suche lustes of 
Venus [venerious actes], and weakened hys whoole bodye, & so she 
broughte a double damage unto hym, for she mayde hym reproachfull 
to all nations neare, & almost voyde of all streanght. 

At the sayme tyme, by diligent searche of the knyghtes, she was 
found to be greatly in love with Syr William Wyndsoore, whoe then re- 
mained in Irland, wherfor the sayed knyghtes endevored to dryve her 
into Irlande, yf fortune would permytt them, least wyth her hoorishe 
speane she abused any longer the kynges symplycytye; but fyrst they 
went about to gyve the kynge knowledge how they had proved her to 
be another man’s spouse, and how he had lyved a longe tyme in adul- 
terye, whiche thyngs being harde, & yet he signified to the par- 
lement, that he wolde not in any wise that for her offences she sholde be 
put to deathe, but that they sholde deale more gently with her for the 
kynge’s love & honoure. ¢ 


© The low origin of Alice Perrers, asserted in the text, is disbelieved by Bishop Lowth, 
on account of her having been maid of honour to Queen Philippa. Barnes, relying on 
the king’s unblemished reputation, is the chivalrous defender of Alice's chastity. Hist. 
Edw, III. p. 872. Carte boldly pronounces her to have been a “ lady of sense and me- 
rit,” who, having been of the bedchamber to the late Queen, and a great favourite with 
her, was, “ for that reason, and on account of her agreeable conversation, and many other 
good qualities, in no little favour with the king.” He adds, ‘“ there doth not appear the 
least reason to surmise that there was any amour between them, and she was actually 
married to an honourable person, William de Windsor, late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
yet being often with the king she had opportunities of doing offices for many persons, 
which gave others occasion to repine, and complain of her influence.” Hist, Eng. ii. p. 
534. Lowth, however, remarks, that Carte mistook the period of her marriage, which 
did not take place till after Edward's death. But in a petition to Parliament in the second 
year of Richard the Second, from Sir William Wyndesore and Alice, then his wife, to re- 
verse the proceedings against her in the preceding year, it is asserted that she had been 
improperly called upon to answer as a feme sole, being then, and for a long time before, 
the wife of Wyndesore. Rot. Parl. iii. p.41. And it may be worthy of remark, that 
Wyndesore’s second commission to govern Ireland appears in the same page of Rymer's 
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Of the taikinge and imprysonyng of Ales Peres’ Magician. 


When these thynges were a doynge, yt was tolde in the parlement, 
that the sayed Ales had a long tyme kepte with her a certayne freir of 
the order of St. Dominike [prechers], whoe in outwarde show professed 
physicke, & practised the sayme arte, but he was a magician, geven to 
wycked enchauntments, by whose experiments Ales allured the kynge 
to her unlawfull love, or els, as I may trulyer say, into madness, for a 
young man riotous [lecherous syneth, but a nolde man lecherous out- 
ragiously dootethe. 

Furthermore yt was reported, the sayed freir to have maid certain 
pictures, that ys to wytt of the kynge & Ales by whiche with the 
powre & force of herbes, and hys conjurations in places, he mayde that 
Ales colde obteyne of the kynge what she wolde, as that famous ma- 
gician Vertabanus of the kynge of Egypte, he mayde also, as they say 
Moyses dyd in tymes paste, rynges of memorie & forgettfulnes, 
& so the freir imagined, that so long as the kynge sholde use 
them, he sholde never want the remembrance of the forsayed har- 
lott. The duke therfor commanded that the freir sholde be brought 
furthe yf he colde be founde in any place; & so tow knyghtes, 
that ys to say, Syr John de la Mare & Syr John Brentwood, in dis- 
guysed appairell, went unto the place where the freir remained at a 
maner of the sayed Ales, called Palang Wyke, feynynge themselves to 
have come thyther to seeke helpe, & askyng for hym that colde cure 
infirmities [diseases]; the freir standynge in hys high chamber, & seynge 
them cary urinals in their hands, supposynge he sholde gayne a greate 
sum of money, presently confessed hymselffe to be the man whom they 
sought. ‘They straightwaies promysed to satysfye hym, yf he wold 
come downe & provyde some remedye for them ; whoe, stricken with the 


Feedera with a grant from King Edward of certain jewels, goods, and chattels, formerly 


belonging to the late queen, to Alice Perrers, “‘ nuper uni Domicellarum camere Consortis 
nostra Philippa.’ Vol. vii. p. 28. 
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plague of covetousnes, presently came down, & was taiken by them: 
& when without remedye he lamented hys taikynge, a certayne mayd 
sayed unto hym, What ys the matter, father, that you so lament ? what 
have you now cause to feare ? could you not fore see these thyngs, that 
were accustomed to tell unto others thyngs to come? to whom he an- 
sweared, I dyd foresee truly these thynges, but when they sholde chaunce 
I was ignorant, for I tolde of a parlement to come, wherein both I & 
my mystres sholde suffer many adversatyes. He was brought to the 
presence of the duke & noblemen, where he vaynely, with ambiguous 
answeares, spent the day. At the laste the Archbishopp of Canterburye, 
whoe was the protectoure of the freir preachers, scarcely obtained of 
the duke & noblemen that he myghte be commytted to the freries of hys 
order, manye exclaimynge out & appoyntynge that he sholde be burned 
with fyre, & so by mediation of the Archbishopp, hys brothers receaved 
hym to keape in close pryson.4 Ales Peres, whoe alwayes before had 
prefered wantonnes to servitude, hearynge of the apprehension of her 
freir, began vehemently to feare, & her colour failed. 


Ales Peres sweareth she will not come at the Kynge anu more. 


In the mean time the duke caused Ales Perres to be called, & to be 
examyned of her thynges unlawfully gotten, & other her defectes 
[offences | before the noblemen, & when she colde not answeare to sun- 
drye objections, & therfor by the judgement of many was thought to be 
guiltye, they gave sentence on her in thys sort, that from thence forth 
she sholde not presume to come neare unto the kynge, addynge a 
punishment, that yf she sholde attempt to doo the contrarye, she sholde 
loose all that she possessed in England, & shold be forced to goe into 
perpetuall banyshment ; and, for the greater securitye, (yt ys sayed) she 
dyd sweare upon the Archbyshopp of Canterbury hys cross, that she 


4 The archbishop who exercised this moderation was Simon Sudbury, afterwards 
assassinated by the rebels on Tower-hill, in 1381. His tolerant principles are a frequent 
subject of reproach in the monkish Chronicles of this period. 
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wolde truly & faithfully keape the foresayed commandment. They re- 
quested besydes the sayed archbishopp with hys suffragans, that he 
wolde excommunicate her, yf she attany tyme afterwardes shold doo other- 
wise then she had sworne. The archbyshopp, & all the byshopps that 
were present, affirmed upon there oths, that they wolde revenge the per- 
jurye of the sayed Ales with excommunication, yf so be she sholde by 
any meanes incurre the sayme. 


The Statute for the Lordes that shold assist the Kynge, without whose 
councill yt was not lawfull for hym to doo any greate thynge. 


These thyngs beynge thus, when the Parlement drewe now to an ende, 
the knyghtes, consyderynge the weaknes of the kynge & the fre liber- 
tye that some of hys famylier frendes had had in this realme, for that 
yt was not lawfull for them now, under pretence of the kynges will, to 
doo those thynges that they might have donne aforetyme, they de- 
sired, in the name of the commonaltye, that there myghte be chosen 
twelve peeres of the realme, faythfull & dyscreete men, & voyde of taik- 
ynge brybes, that sholde be assistant to the kynges councell continually ; 
that syxe of them att the leaste for leess matters sholde alwayes by 
course remaine with the kynge, and so often as any difficult matter 
were to be handled, then all the twelve sholde be bounde to be present. 

The covetousnes of some Englishe men moved them to doo this, to 
whom the kynge gave very little for the dyspatchynge of businesse in 
this realme, and folowynge therfor after gyftes & rewards, they shunned 
not covetousnes, & so with them all thynges was sett to saile, that ys 
to say, faith and justice, whiche they ought unto the kynge and people. 
Wherfor a great murmuryng was raised amongst the people, for he that 
wanted money they mayd hym also to want justice, & whoe so offered no- 
thynge to them, he returned voyde of his desyre to hys countrey agayne, 
For thys cause therfor the knyghtes demanded the twelve peeres. The 
duke likynge of there petition, judged it to be graunted, commandynge 
them that the sayme twelve peeres sholde be chosen of the comonaltye. 
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They were chosen therfor, & yt was ordeyned in the parlement, that yf 
any of the sayd twelve peeres sholde be founde to have taiken brybes 
[rewards], or to have doone scarce faithfull service unto the kynge or 
realme, he sholde from thence forthe be removed from administration of 
that offyce, & be taiken for infamous ever after, & pay unto the kynge 
fyve tymes more then that which he receaved, & hys body should be 
subject to the kynge’s pleasure, and that these thynges myght perpe- 
tually be in force, there were sent of the knyghtes of the Parlement to 
the kynge to desyre hys assent & confirmation of all the statutes in the 
foresayed parlement, & that the sayme parlement myght be confirmed, 
and have the name of a parlement, as the manner was. All which thynges 
the kynge ratified & confirmed, promysynge they sholde be gratefull 
unto hym, & thys ys the ende of the foresayed parlement. ¢ 


The Florentines come into England and deceave the kynge. 


About this tyme came into England Florentynes, that ys to say of 
the cytye of Florence, which is one of the cytyes of Italye, and ys under 
the Pope hys jurysdiction, bryngynge with them letters in excuse of the 
citizens of Florence, sayinge they dyd not ryse agaynst the Pope, but 
dyd with all there force defende there proper libertyes, declarynge also 


e The names of these ‘‘ continual councillors,” as they were called, though their ser- 
vices proved to be of short duration, are not recorded in the Rolls of Parliament; but 
Lowth, on the authority of the Harleian MS. No. 247, p. 145, states them to have been 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London and Winchester, the Earls of Arun- 
del, March, and Stafford, and the Lords Percy, Brian, and Beauchamp. To this list, 
which appears to be imperfect in its numbers, it has been supposed that the Chancellor, 
Treasurer, and Keeper of the Privy Seal for the time being were added, in order to com- 
plete the number of twelve. Godwin's Life of Chaucer, vol. ii. p. 245. It should be ob- 
served, however, that this number was not definitely fixed by the Parliament, who required 
that ten or twelve should be appointed, according to the king's pleasure, out of whom s:z 
or four should be continually resident. Rot. Parl. ii. p. $22. In the MS. fragment be- 
fore noticed (Harl. 247, p. 169), it is said that, “the Duke of Lancaster was not well satys- 
fied, but was sore grieved and vexed because himselfe was not chosen to be of the 
kinge’s counsayle.” 
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that they were unjustly vexed by the Pope, & troubled with many evill 
persons, wherfor they requested the kynge that he wolde favoure there 
cause if by any meanes he colde, & that yt myghte be lawfull for them to 
remaine in thys lande untill a pleasanter tyme served them. The kynge, 
as he was a most Godly man, understandynge symply those thynges 
whiche they desyred, & gevynge creditt to there wordes, gave them 
lycence to abyde in thys land, promysinge them to brynge to passe that 
no publike sentence sholde be promulgated agaynst them, unlesse the 
sayed Florentynes had fyrst quiett knowledge thereof syxe monthes 


before. 


The Duke reconcileth unto the Kynge those that were condemned in the 
parlement, not callynge a parlement to consent thereunto. 


The Duke of Lancaster about the sayme tyme as I have sayed, 
abusynge the kynge’s symplycytye, delt with him that he wolde taike 
the Lorde Latymer who was judged infamous by acte of Parlement, into 
hys former favoure & grace agayne, & that he wolde not only pardon 
hym for all the offences he had commytted agaynst hys majestye, but also 
forgive hym all the debtes which he was bounde to pay unto the kynge. 
Yt was credeblye beleaved that the duke had an infinyte sume of 
money of the Lorde Latymer to taike this matter in hande, for the 
kynge, who had now for hys great age lefte of the charge of the realme, 
& had geaven all thyngs into the Duke’s handes, permytted all thyngs 
to be doone as he wolde. The Lorde Latymer by thys meanes havyng 
gotten the kynge’s favoure in shorte tyme, thro the inconstancye of the 
kynge’s wytt, was more dearer, & in greater favoure with the kynge 
then ever he was before he incurred hys dyspleasure, for the kynge mayde 
hym amongst others one of hys executors,‘ & agaynst the decree of the 


f The king's will, in which Latymer was appointed an executor, is dated the 7th Octo- 
ber 1376, a few months after his impeachment and disgrace. Perhaps a stronger proof of 
the Duke of Lancaster's ascendancy cannot be adduced, that the confirmation which he 
appears to have obtained from the king of the manors of Gryngeley and Wheteley to Ka- 
therine Swynford, the duke’s mistress, his second wife, Constance of Castile, being then 
living. This instrument, dated 4th March 1377, is in Rymer, vii. p. 140. 
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Parlement called hym to hys councell ; and the duke before he had got- 
ten agayne the Lord Latymer to be one of the councell, was encouraged 
by him, for that he abounded in ritches, & also for that he saw none in 
the realme that durst withstande hys will, & so he began to be stoute & 
to lifte upp hys hotiness & removed the Lordes from the kynge, that by 
decree of the former Parlement were assigned to the kynge’s councell to 
determyne all matters, commandynge them to depart hoome to there 
houses, for that the kynge had no more nead of their councell. After 
thys, that he myght somewhat colour hys dooings, he affirmed the laste 
parlement ought not to be called a parlement, nor in very deede was a 
parlement, & therfor the statutes there mayde ought not to be kepte, & 
so that which was ratified & confirmed, was mayed frustrate for one 
man’s pleasure; & the generall hope & comodytye of the commonaltye 
came tohym alone. Wherfor to hys greate griefe & anguish of mynde 
he had infynyte curses of the common people. 


How Ales Peres returned to the Kynge, of the lenitye of the Bishopp, 
and imprysonment of Peter de la Mare. 


The kynge now whoe had bene longe oppressed with the discomodityes 
of ould age,§ callynge the statutes of the laste parlement unto hym selffe 
for the which beynge evill affected he fell sicke, & as ys supposed not 
of any natural disease that cometh unto oulde men, but of an accidental 
sickness as ys sayed that afflicteth younge men, that ys of an inordinate 
luste of the fleshe ; but that disease ys much more difficult to be cured 
in olde men than in younge for sundrye causes in olde men, that ys to 


s Concerning the “ old age” ofthe king, so repeatedly noticed in the text, it should 
be observed that he had at this time scarcely completed his sixty-fourth year—a period 
of life which would not at the present day call forth such an epithet. If may be further 
remarked that, on reference to Dugdale’s Baronage, it will appear that, in the middle 
ages, the deaths of a great proportion of the English nobility, even when occasioned by 
natural causes (for war and pestilence had their full share), occurred under the age of 
forty, and that their eldest sons, though commonly the offspring of very early marriages, 
very frequently became wards of the Crown, by reason of tieir minority. 
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say, for the coldnes in oulde men & naturall heate in younge men, wherfor 
the kynge for that now he was consumed. Wherfor the kynge, for that 
naturall moysture was now almost consumed in hym, & inwarde heate 
greatly weakened, hys strength & force began more & more to fail, & 
truly yt was affirmed by many, that he fell into thys sickness for the 
desyre of that harlott Ales Perres, because she was seperated from hym, 
which afterwards was playnly founde to be true, for that he called 
agayne the sayed Ales to hys oulde frendshipp agaynst the foresayed 
statute & othe that she made in the parlement. Whereuppon great mur- 
muryng was amongst the people as the kynge hymselffe colde witnes, 
& the curse of the whoole comonaltye was wyshed to Ales when 
they proved no remedye to be founde agaynst her wickednes, but 
beheld her wicked actes to be exalted more than was accustomed 
above the ceder trees of Libanus, whose fall the common people of the 
realme so greatly desyred. The archbishopp & hys suffragans, whoe 
ought to have yeven sentence agaynste her if she chaunced to doo 
any thynge agaynst the decree of the parlement, were mayed like dume 
dogs not able to barke, for truly to speake the very trueth they were 
not pastoures, but devourers & hirelyngs, & therfor for fear of the wulf 
forsaikers of the sheepe ; I do not speake of all, for perchance God hath 
left some unto hymselffe that have not bowed there knee betore Baal 
whos vertue peradventure in due tyme shall be declared, but I speake 
of those whoe when they had taiken the sworde of Peter to cutt off 
such diseases, they had rather feel the wounds of a syner than prycke 
them ; & so throughe neglygence of the prelates, the oulde scarrs of 
woundes do waxe greene agayne in the wandrynge sheepe, & the 
foresayed Ales returneth to her vanitye, & she ys mayd so familier 
with the kynge with her companions, that yt ys to say the Lorde Laty- 
mer & Syr Rychard Stiry, that att there beck the kynge permytted all 
matters of the realme to be disposed, & commytted also to the govern- 
ment of hym selffe ; buc they desyrous to be quyte with like revenge 
upon there accusers, ceased not untill by the kynges & dukes authoritye 
they had goten Syr Peter de Lamare to the kynges court, whom without 
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any answeare, agaynst all justice, they sent to the castle of Newercke, " 
there to be comytted to pryson, & there were that sayed that the duke 
gave commandment to behead hym in the nexte wood,& so he shold have 
been, had not Syr Henry Percye persuaded the duke to the contrary. 

Therfor the good & innocent man was grevously vexed by the wicked 
councell of thys harlott & her favourers, who conceale the trueth, the 
same witche by her renewed friendship with the kynge or damnable in- 
creasment prevailed agaynst the wills of the people. 

O princely levitye, luste, & wantones to be lamented of all England ! 
O kynge worthy to be called a servaunt of the basest condition, & not a 
Lorde, for when servitude ys obedyence of a broken & an abject mynd, 
wantynge hys fre libertye, whoe will deny all lyght, lecherouse, & 
wicked persons to be servaunts? Ys he to be thought a fre man whom 
an unchaste woman ruleth, that can deny nothynge she commandeth, & 
that dare not refuse as appeareth the pleasures & palaces of Venus? | 
suppose this not only to be a servaunt but also a most wicked servaunt, 
of whatever dignytye so ever he be, for how can he truly be sayed to 
governe, that can not rule hys owne fleshly lustes; lett hym fyrste 
brydle hys owne affections, restreyn covetousnes, & repell other defects 
of the mynde, & then lett hym begyne to governe others, for yt ys a 
shame & a fylthye thynge for noble men not to forsaike to be obedient 
to such wicked lustes, seyng whyle he obeyeth them he ys not to be 
counted a kynge or a free man, but a very servaunt, & for that at no 
tyme the faith of the enemye ys to be trusted, therfor lett us cut of 
thys present matter. 


h Walsingham and the Continuator of Murimuth relate, that Sir Peter de la Mare was 
imprisoned in Nottingham castle, and they are followed in this statement by Holinshed, 
Speed, and most of our later historians. But Stow, upon the authority (as it would ap- 
pear) of the present Chronicle, fixes the imprisonment at Newark. Mr. Godwin supposes 
that he was first conveyed to Newark, and afterwards to Nottingham. Life of Chaucer, 
vol. ii, p. 243. 
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The Duke indamageth the Byshopp of Winchester. 


While all matters about the kynge were in thys sorte as we have 
wrytten, the duke laboured agaynst William Wikam the Bishopp of 
Winchester, sekynge a knott ina rushe, & taikynge occasion by all ways 
& meanes he possibly colde to indamage hym at least. Amongst other 
thynges that he objected agaynst hym, he charged hym to have bene 
false unto the kynge att what tyme he was Lord Chauncellor, & althoughe 
the byshoppe in declaration of hys innocencye was ready to bryng furth 
for hymselffe both suffycyent reesons & wytnesses, yett notwithstand- 
ynge he caused hym to be condemned without makynge answeare. 
William Skipibit' beynge justyce & by the kynges authorytye, toke from 
hym all the temporall goods of hys byshoppricke, & that he might gett 
the peoples favoure he moved the kynge to give the sayed goodes to 
the prynce hys sonne, Lorde Rychard of Burdeaux & Chester, who 
lately had attempted by the kynges gyfte to gett the dominion of hys 
fathers, & so he used the young prynces name for hys owne helpe. 
Further more he forbadd the byshopp in the kynges name not to pre- 
sume to come within twentye myles of the kynges presence. 


i William Skipwith, See Stow's Annales, p. 271, edit. 1631. He was Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. I transcribe the following passage from Stow, in order to shew (as 
I have stated in the introductory Letter) how closely he followed the above translation. In 
his margin are the words, “ The duke indomageth the Bishop of Winchester ;" and in his 
text he says, “‘ The duke now labored against Wil. Wicham, Bi. of Winchester, taking oc- 
casion by all waies and meanes he possibly could to indomage him. At the last, among 
thinges that hee objected against him, hee charged him to have been false unto the king, 
at what time he was lord chancellor, and although the bishop, in declaring of his inno- 
cence, was ready to bring forth for himselfe both sufficient reasons and witnesses, yet not- 
withstanding hee caused him to be condemned,” &c. Mr. Godwin supposes that Stow, in 
his minute relations of the transactions of this period, had the authority of some narrative 
which has not come down to us. But it will be quite evident, on an examination of his 
history, that he has closely pursued and implicitly relied on the above Chronicle, not 
amplifying but abridging its details. 
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This revengement upon the forenamed byshoppe as ys sayed, was the 
occasion of all evill, & that the byshoppe sayed that he was not the kynge 
or queens sonne, for when the queene labored of chyldbyrth at Gaunt, 
she was delyvered not of a sonne but of a daughter, whiche she oppressed, 
& fearynge the kynges wrathe, she commanded the sonne of a Flemish 
woman borne at the same tyme to be put in the sayme place for her, & 
so she nourished this man, the forenamed Duke of Lancaster, whom she 
beare not, and all these thynges the queene tolde att her deathe in con- 
fession to the sayed byshopp, & earnestly prayed hym that yf yt 
chaunced that he affected the kyngdome at any tyme, or els that the 
sayme by any meanes dyd fall unto hym, he wold maike hys stocke or 
kinred openly knowne toall men, leaste a false heire sholde inherite the 
realme of England.* 


How the Earle of Marshe' shuned the craftye deceite of the Duke of 
Lancaster. 


In the meane tyme the kynges sickenes increased, & the phisitians 
began to dispaire of hys recovery, altho’ the forenamed harlot together 
wyth Isabell her daughter dyd lye by hym everye nyght. The duke 
now whoe determyned all matters of the realme, commanded the Earle 


k This story, though often repeated, seems to be highly improbable. The fraud is 
wholly inconsistent with the queen's character, nor could she have had any motive 
for resorting to it, as Edward had two sons then living. But Lowth appears to decide too 
hastily, when he pronounces that no such story could have been uttered or invented at the 
period in question, on account of the Duke of Lancaster's silence with regard to it, in his 
complaint in Parliament of the reports which had been spread against him. The calumny, 
though rumour might have falsely ascribed it to Wykeham, might still have been (as this 
Chronicle asserts) reported as true, but not on authority perhaps that could have justified 
the duke in noticing it. It is related by Abp. Parker, probably in the words of the ori- 
ginal Chronicle from which the text is a translation. De Antiq. Brit. Eccl. pp. 385 and 
$86, edit. 1729. 

| This was Edmond Mortimer Earl of March, the husband of Philippa, daughter of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and the great-great-grandfather of Edward the Fourth. 
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of Marshe to goe to the castles of England on the sea costes, affyrm- 
ynge it to purteyne to hys offyce to be in the portes beyond the sea, 
and there to vew the kynges castles, to builde & fortyfye those that 
were decayed, & to stoore them wyth victuals, & fyrste therfor he 
commanded hym to goe to Cales, where having set all thynges well in 
order, he sholde diligently vew all the other castells near there abouts. 
The earle as he was a man of a good will, considered that yt was a dan- 
gerous tyme [& weighed also with hymselffe] that the duke had a great 
& ould hatred agaynst hym, for the which he supposed this hoony was 
not drincke unto hym without gaule, besydes he called to remembrance 
how the duke had unjustly imprysoned Syr Peter de la Mare his steweard, 
& had oppressed the Byshopp of Wynchester, & desyred to doo the lyke 
to hym if he colde have any opportunitye for the sayme, fearynge also 
the daunger that by the duke’s anger & meanes myght come unto hym, & 
what also the great peryls he myght fall into beyonde the seas by fals 
brethren, he chose rather to loose the rodd then hys lyfe. Wherfor he 
restored the rodd of hys marshallshipp unto the duke, saynge he wold 
not for a small commoditye wrapp hymselffe into great daungers. The 
duke rejosynge that he myght with some honoure rewarde Syr Henrye 
Percye,™ presently gave unto hym the rodd, maid hym Marshall of Eng- 
land, & by thys meanes yt ys playne that the sayed Syr Henry Percye 
haith alwayes ioyned fast to the duke & hys councels, wherfor notwith- 
standynge he haith a long tyme incurred as great hatred of the whoole 
commonaltie" ‘ ‘ & that whiche he 
beleived was an inestimable profett & comodyty & sholde be an infy- 
nyte glorye unto hym he perceived to be the begynynge of all mys- 


m Created Earl of Northumberland in the first year of Richard the Second, whom he 
afterwards conspired with Henry of Bolingbroke to depose ; finally, however, taking arms 
against his patron's son, in favour of the grandson of the Earl of March, to whose office 
he had been appointed (as stated in the above Chronicle) by Henry's father, 

® Some words in the MS. are here illegible. This passage affords a strong additional 
confirmation of the opinion advanced in the introductory letter, thi.t the writer of the ori- 
ginal Chronicle was contemporary with the events which he records. 
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cheyfe & evill agaynst hym, & sodenly to brynge hym perpetuall ignomy- 
nye, for he lost (as ys sayed) his owne conscyence, & hys good name 
with the people of the whoole realme. 


A summonynge to the parlement to come. 


About the sayme tyme, the duke using the Kyng’s authorytye, dy- 
rected warrants to all the Lorde Barons of the realme, that after Chryst- 
mas the nexte Monday, fifteen dayes after St. Hilaryes day beynge ex- 
pyred, they sholde come upp to London to the parlement that then sholde 
begynne, wherein the greatest matters of the realme were to be treated 
of. In the meane tyme he earnestlye consulted with Syr Henrye 
Percye upon those matters that he intended to demand of the cleargye & 
common people in the kynge’s name, & having decreed upon those 
thynges they departed asunder to the places where they wolde keape 
there Chrystmas. 


Of the plentye of wyne and water in Englande after Chrystmas. 


The year of our Lorde 1377° the kynge was at Chrystmas at Haver- 
yng att Bouere, where then for the great infyrmytyes of his body in 
his veines he lay sicke, which yeare suche abondance of wyne was 
brought into Englande as had not been seen in many yeares before. 
About which tyme the waters so increased in Northumberland by melt- 
ynge of the snow that had in great thycknes covered the earth, that 
runynge down from the toppes of the mountaynes, myngled with greate 
peices of yse, yt overturned husbandmens houses, & with his force tooke 
away there goods of there grounds, as cattail, mylne stanes, meenes, 
or corne, & moreover descendynge into the sea by the force strik- 
ynge togeather of the sayed peeces of yse, yt so violently stricked upon 
certein shippes, that yt ether drowned them or marr'd them. 


© It was the Christmas of 1576. The price of wine in 1379, according to Bishop Fleet- 
wood, was sixpence per gallon for white, and fourpence for red wine. Chron. Prec. p. 77. 
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The Pope sendeth hys Bulls, declarynge the Florentynes, for theire 
enormeous injuryes done unto the Churche, to be excommunicated. 


In these dayes the Pope sent his bulls into England, commandynge the 
Bishopp of London? to execute his will, & cause the sayme bulls to be 
solemnly published in the Cytye of London. The contents of this bull 
was, how that for greate injuryes done unto hym, & for many outragious 
taultes by the Florentynes commytted, they, with all that communicate 
with them, were excommunicated & seperated from the chyldren of the 
Churche,and amongst other causes of there excomunication, the Pope de- 
clared how the sayed Florentynes, in despyte of the holy Church of Rome, 
had wickedly and cruelly kylled a certeyne Muncke, sent by the Pope 
into those partes, for when the sayme Muncke wolde there have executed 
the commandment enioyned hym by the Pope, the Florentynes laynge 
handes upon hym, did not only kyll hym, but with a most vyle and 
wicked deathe murthered hym; for puttynge hym in a wagoane they 
kindled four fyres about the seat of the wagon, that ys to say, at every 
corner one fyre, & with iron forkes mayd readd hoote in the sayme fyre, 
they pulled hys fleash that seat naked in the mydst of the fyres from his 
bones, tearynge hys bodye infoure parts; nor yetcontent wyth this beastly 
crueltye, they caryed hym in this sorte through the cytye of Florence, 
& when they came unto the place where theves & destroyers of the coun- 
trye are accustomed to suffer deathe, there they settynge downe the 
sayed muncke not yet dead, they buried hym hande & foote in the 
grounde, & so after a sorte they buryed hym quycke in the most exe- 
crable maner: for many such like causes, the Pope punyshed them with 
his sentence of excommunication, & there favourers, of what degree or 
state so ever they were, to be in like daunger, interdytynge all cytyes 

» The Bishop of London was William Courtney, son of the Earl of Devon, who in 1381 
was translated to Canterbury, after the murder of Archbishop Sudbury. He was distin- 


tinguished for his zeal in the cause of Rome, Archbishop Parker says of him, “in Wick- 
lyffianos vehementissimus erat.” 
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& townes where in after the publication of this sentence, they sholde be 
wittingly & willingly to the injurye of the whoole Churche of Rome, 
cheryshed. It was moreover added in the bull, that yf the sayed Flo- 
rentynes wolde become servantes, & suche as we doo call naturall ser- 
vants [naturalls or bound slaves], with all there goods & cattells, move- 
able and immoveable, so that they dyd not taike this condition feynedly, 
or for an houre upon them, then yt sholde be lawful for masters to taike 
them as bounde slaves, usynge them to all kynde of servyce at there 
pleasure, & moreover yt sholde be lawfull for the Florentynes after- 
wardes to remayne in those countryes where they had taiken ser- 
vitude, and where, as bond men, then served there maisters. The 
Bishopp of London not slouthfully fulfillynge the Pope’s commandment 
enioyned unto hym, solemnly published the Pope’s commandment, and 
publikely declared the Florentynes to be excommunicated. The Floren- 
tynes feared with thys terrible sentence, & presently considerynge that 
the Pope’s messenger had with like commandment prevented them al- 
most in all countryes subject to the Churche of Rome, of two evills they 
chose, as they supposed, the leaste ; that ys to say, rather to serve with 
the forsayed condition the kynge of England, then by any meanes be 
subject to the will of the Romanes.% 


The Parlement wherein new thynges were demanded. 


About the sayme tyme the prefyxed day for the parlement was at 
hande, & the Barons with the nobilitye of Englande were all gathered 
togeather as they were comanded att London. Thyther allso came the 
Lorde Richarde of Burdeux, a younge prynce with a great nomber of 
noble men & knyghtes, whom the Londoners at hys commynge presented 
with divers honorable gyftes.". The duke seemed to honour the prynce 


a See Rymer, vol vii. pp. 103 and 135. In the Royal Proclamation issued after the 
arrival of the Bull, there is a strong determination manifested to shelter and protect these 
fugitives against the severity of the papal denouncement. 

r A curious description of the Mumming of the citizens to please the young prince, on 
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above the rest, & placed hym honorably in the kynge’s seate, and 
taughte hym to speake these words: wherfor he demanded, as he had 


h learned, that they wolde gyve the kynge tow tenthes in one yeare, or 
| els of every marchandyse solde in the realme of Englande in one yeare, 
that sholde extende to 20* one shillinge [xij], or of every fyre house 
¢ one penye, or of every knyghtes servyce in Englande one pounde 
, } of sylver. And presently the duke prosecuted the demand, saynge, 


; that of necessytye one of these thynges ought to be granted, for that 
the enemyes had now proclaymed warr, and wolde invade thys kyng- 


| dome, & therfor better yt were voluntarilye to geve a lyttle then by the 
adversaryes to loose all. 
The knyghtes of the parlement, whom the duke hadd maide at hys plea- 
| , | sure, desyred a respyte that they myghte deliberately answeare hym of 
4 1 these thynges, for all the other knyghtes that in the laste parlement had 


stoutly stande for the comonaltye he had caused to be removed, so that 
there remayned not of them in thys parlement but only twelve whom he 
colde not remove, for that the counties where they were would not 
et choose any other. A day was appoynted them, for they were all as I 
7 . have sayed, subrogated by the duke, wherfor those few of the fayth- 
U) | fuller sorte that remayned were unable to resyste such a multitude. 
Therfor of the greater parte Hungerforde* was elected to delyver 
there answeare by worde of mouth, whoe was a knyghte very 

famileir with the duke, that ys to say, hys stewarde, whoe wolde speake 

nothynge but that which shold please hys master. Those few whom we 1 
have sayed to have remayned, with one assent earnestly endeavoured 


the Sunday before Candlemas in 1377, will be found in the MS. Fragment before quoted 
(Harl. 247). It has been copied in Stow's London, and also in Strutt’s Horda, vol. ii. p- 95. 
The speech of the Chancellor (Adam de Houghton, Bishop of St. David's) on the open- 
ing of this Parliament by Prince Richard, is recorded at length in the Rolls of Parliament, 
ii. p. S61, and is an amusing specimen of eloquence in the then prevailing taste. 
* In the MS. “ The Earl of Huntyngdon” appears to have been originally written, and 
afterwards altered to Hungerforde. It should be Sir Thomas Hungerford who was thus 
chosen Speaker. Rot. Parl. ii. p. 374. See an account of him in Dugdale’s Baronage, 
vol. iii. p. 203, 
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to wreaste from there folowers, that Sir Peter La Mare myghte delyver 
there answeare, for that the sayed Syr Peter was prepared to answeare 
to all objections agaynste hym, in the presence of all the lordes and 
knyghtes of the parlement ; and further, yf he sholde be founde faultye, 
to submytt hym selffe to the judgement of the judges & noble men there 
present, but the knyghtes nothynge prevailed in this earneste sute 
for the duke, for when as one of them urged thys matter more boldly 
than the rest, he was admonyshed to holde hys peace, otherwise he 
myghte loose hys lyfe, with whiche news both he & hys other com- 
panyons of the last parlement, were so feared, that they preferred the 
sweetnes of thys lyfe before the bitternes of deathe, & there owne busi- 
nes before the necessitye of others. 


The crafty Cautell of the Duke. 


When the day came that the knyghtes of the countrye sholde gyve 
there answeare, the duke, as we have sayed, fearynge least the stout- 
nes of some, whoe manfully had stood for the commonaltye in the laste 
Parlement, & were now with them to treate of these matters, wolde be 
an impediment to those he had subrogated, whereby he colde not bryng 
hys purpose to passe, practyseth a suttell councell & assynethe unto 
the sayme knyghtes as it were tow‘ coadjutours by whose voices they 
sholde be upholden, as the knyghtes in the former parlement were 
supported, that ys to say, foure bishopps & foure earles, & as many 
barons," whoe all, as ys reported, were ether bound unto hym for hys 
benefytes, or for other familiar causes expected hys helpe, & thys he 
frely dyd, not for to helpe the knyghtes, but to hurte the whoole com- 
monaltye that the knyghtes & common people with the myghte of them 
sholde be over pressed & feared, fyrmly to persyste, whom all men dyd 
know to promise these knyghtes to desyre nothynge but that whiche 
the duke wished. 

t Sic in orig. 

u These were the Bishops of Lincoln, Chichester, Hereford, and Salisbury, the Earls of 
Arundel, Warwick, Salisbury, and Stafford, and the Lords Percy, De Roos, Fitzwalter, 
and Basset. Rot. Parl. ii, p. 363. 
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The Cleargie instantly requireth the revocation of the Bishopp of 
Winchester. 


While as these thynges were in handlyng, a subsidye was asked for 
the kynge of the whoole cleargie, & they were commanded not to pro- 
long the parlement with great delayes, leaste they sholde hynder the 
protytt of the realme. They treatyng therfor of these matters, fyrste 
they mayde a common complaynt before the Arch Bishopp of Canter- 
bury, as before there common father, of the injurye offered unto there 
brother & fellow bishopp, William Wicham, Bishopp of Winchester, & how 
that the injurye was not only unto hym in hys byshopricke, but also unto 
all them & to the whoole libertye of the churche; wherfor they con- 
stantly affyrmed that they wolde not by any meanes effectually treate of 
those matters, untill all the members of the churche were gathered to- 
geather, for they truly affyrmed thys present busynes to touche hym 
& them in common togeather, & that whiche touched all, oughte for to 
be approved by all. They pytyed hys faull & the injuryes offered unto 
hym, & were moved agaynste the archbishopp so far as they durste, for 
that he was thoughte to be a greate hyred man for the duke, seynge he 
permytted the sayed bishopp to be so severely handled by the duke, & 
that he endeavor'd not only by hymselffe, but also wolde speake wordes 
agaynst hym. Therfor they persysted more vehemently for hys revo- 
cation, & although the archbishopp affirmed the forsayed bishopp to 
be prohybeted by the kynge that he sholde not by any meanes presume 
to come neare unto hys presence, & therfor contended to excuse hym 
selffe (leaste he sholde have bene compelled to send letters from hym) 
for suche daungers as myghte happen therebye, yet, notwithstanding 
forced with there obstinacye, & the laudable persuasion of the Bishopp of 
London, he sent a commandment for hym that he sholde come upp to the 
convocation of the cleargie of London, whoe makynge no delay came to 
London with a small nomber of servaunts, whoe before tyme was thoughte 
to excell all other in multitude of servaunts. He was joyfully receaved 
of hys felow bishoppes, & as became such a person, greatly honoured. 
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How the Duke sent for John Wiclyffe to consult with hym, & how he 
was maide to come to his answeare. 


In the meane tyme the duke ceased not (as yt ys sayed) with his fel- 
owes to imagyne how he myghte maike the churche subject, & by what 
meanes he myght submytt the realme unto lym, whereby he myght the 
frelier bring that to passe that he had long conceaved in hys mynde, for 
he saw that yt wolde be harde for hym to obteyne hys purpose, the 
churche standynge in her full state, & very daungerous to attempt pub- 
likely to doo those thynges that he had conceaved in hys mynde, the 
lawes & customes of London beynge in force; wherfor he labored 
fyrste to overthrow, as well the libertyes of the churche as of the citye, 
for the whiche he called unto hym a certain false devine, or as I may 
better name hym, a fyghter agaynste God, whoe, many yeares before, 
in all hys acts in the scholes had barked agaynste the churche, for that 
he was justly depryved by the Archbishopp of Canterburye from a cer- 
teyne benefyce that he uniustly was incumbent upon, within the cytye 
of Oxforde, & many new opynions he invented without any grounde but 
suche which vaynly occupied the eares of the hearers, & myght invite 
the simple people (desirous alwayes to heare new thyngs, as there man- 
ner ys) to hear hym. Thys felow was called John, but unworthely, 
for that he had caste away the grace that God had geaven hym, avert- 
ynge hym selffe from the trueth, which ys God, & convertynge unto 
fables. Amongst other thynges whiche he spake, not to be rehersed, 
he denyed the bishopp to have authorytye to excommunicate any man, 
& yf yt sholde be graunted that the bishopp colde excommunicate any 
person, then he affirmed that any prieste myght absolve such a one as well 
as the pope. He sayed further, that neither the kynge nor the seculer 
lorde coldegyve any thynge perpetually toany person of his churche. That 
(as he affirmed) in the tyme of William Rufus yt was practysed in Eng- 
lande, for whom, as for other kynges of the realme (notwithstandynge 
he took away the church goodes) the churche of England praieth, which 
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yf she doe lawfully, then she dothe well in prayeynge for the bishopp, & 
to say she doth yt unlawfully were absurde. Furthermore, he affyrmed 
that the temporall lordes (yf they had need) myght lawefully taike the 
goods of such religious persons to releave there necessityes. When he 
hadd taughte these & many worse then these, not only openly in the 
scholes in Oxforde, but also had preached them publikly in London, 
that there he myght ether gett the favoure of the duke, & of others 
whom he had found prone to heare hys opynion, which thyngs he had 
long sought for, that ys to say that he myght fynde certayne of the 
nobilitye of thys realme, or rather more ryghtly devills, whoe wolde im- 
brace hys folyshe toyes, & wolde encorage hym what they colde to 
maike dull the sworde of Peter, & least he sholde be publikly punyshed 
they sholde defende hym with the seculer arm, by whom beynge sup- 
ported, he muche more boldly communicated the matter of excommu- 
nication with them, in so muche that he drew into the pytt of errour, 
not only lordes, but also certeyne simple cytyzens of London, for he was 
not only eloquent but also a most perfect hypocryte & dyssembler, di- 
rectynge all hys doyngs to one ende, that ys to witt to spreade hys 
worde, hys fame, & opynion amongst men. He feined hym selffe to 
contemne temporall goods as unstable & fraile for the love of eternal 
ritches, & therfor hys conversation was with those religious that had 
possessions; & that he myght the more delude the people’s mynds, he 
adioyned hym selffe unto the beggynge freires, approvynge there po- 
vertye & extollynge there perfection, that he myght deceave the vulgar 
sorte. He was furnyshed with many arguments, but with no knowledge 
from God, & florished to maike hys opinions seeme probable, & abun- 
dantly inveighed the eares of the unheartened hearers with the compo- 
sition of wordes which he spytefully enoughe cast furthe, & vaynly fed 
the wyndes without frute. 

The duke, notwithstandynge, & Syr Henry Percye commended hys 
opinion, & endevored to extoll hys learnynge & honestye upp to heaven. 
Wherfor yt chaunced that beynge thus sett furthe with there favoure 
he feared not to divulgate hys vanytyes much more then before, but 
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runnynge from churche to churche, sowed hys falsse madd opinions in 
the soules of manye. Wherefor (although somewhat late) the bishoppes 
beynge moved, wakened the archbishopp, there father, as out of a 
greate sleep, & as a myghtye man drunken with wyne, or rather as a 
hirelynge drunken with the poyson of covetousnes, that he wolde call 
backe the wandrynge sheepe from the forrage of so manifest perdition, 
& comytt hym to the oste to be cured, or els, yf neade requyred, sholde 
cut hym of. The archbishopp (although he had decreed pleasantly to 
leade hys dayes, & not to keape watche about hys flocke, whereby the 
woolfe and the hirelynge sheapherd whoe agree both in one thynge, 
that ys, that the Lordes [Christes] lambes myght be lett out to satis- 
fye there gredines) least he sholde be noted of hys felow shepherds & 
companyons for a forsaiker of his sheepe, and thereby sholde loose hys 
fame & name, sent for this prodigall sonne to come & answeare to those 
thynges that were spoken of hym; for yf departynge from hys father, he 
had wantonly spent hys fathers goods, as yt was’ signified unto hym, or 
yf agaynst hys commandment, returnynge to hys vomyte, he had tasted 
of the forbidden meals (for the archbishopp had understandynge of 
these thyngs before), then he commanded hym after that not to touche 
that deade carcass, least he sholde not only by suche touchynge pol- 
lute hym selffe, but all others that sholde communicate with hym. Now 
he hearyng the thundrynge voyce of the offycer summoning that he 
ought to come before the bishopps, with feare he carefully thinketh upon 
his answeare, for an evill mynde knoweynge hym selffe guylty, & 
prycked with such naughty deedes, cannot be quiett, wherfor when he 
greately feared what answeare to geave, he was for an houre so care 
full that he lost hys streangth [was past hym selffe ] but hys doctor who 
goethe about lyke a rorynge lyon, sekynge whom he may devoure, 
permytted hym to be not longe destitute of perverse answeares. 

The duke hearynge that he sholde come to hys answeare, & knowe- 
ynge that yf in the sayme wreastlynge he were overthrowne, the 
strongest on hys parte sholde be wantynge, sent for four Doctours of 
Divinytye, one of everye order of the beggynge freiers, advertysynge 
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them that with a naturall & olde hate he pursued the religious persons 

that had possessions, & from the begynninge envyed there successe, for 
Or the earthern pott will longe keape the smell that yt had when yt was 
' new, nether was yt difficult to compell the willynge freires to aide hym 
in this poynt. 


nl Of the discord raised in S* Paule hys churche in London, betwene the 
| Cleargie & the Duke, & Syr Henry Percye & the Londoners, by John 
Wiclyffe. 


Thys sonne, therfor, of perdition, John Wiclyffe, was to appeare before 
' the bishopps the Thursday before the feast of St. Peter his chaire [2% 
\ f of February |,* there to be convented for marvellous wordes that he had 


« The date here assigned to this remarkable transaction is doubted by Lowth, because 

the Pope's Bull, which he supposes to have been the cause of Wicliffe’s citation to St. 

: Paul's, bears as late a date as the 22d of May 1377. He therefore concludes, that the 
a j tumult could not have happened many days before the death of Edward the Third, which 
; occurred on the 2Ist of June. Lewis, in his Life of Wicliffe (p. 50), supposes the meet- 
ing at St. Paul's not to have taken place till the February of the succeeding year, after 
the accession of Richard the Second, in which he is followed by Mr. Baber, in the memoirs 

prefixed to his edition of Wicliffe’s New Testament, p. xvii. This, however, is completely 

at variance not only with the relation in the text, but also with that of Walsingham, the 

Continuator of Murimuth, and the other contemporary or early authorities. Mr.Godwin 

(Life of Chaucer, ii. p. 251) defends the earlier date, suggesting that the citation to St. 

Paul's was the immediate and personal act of the English prelacy, and that it was the cita- 

tion of Wicliffe to Lambeth in the following year, which was the result of the Pope's 


interference, the English Bishops having found themselves too weak in the contest, and 


having, on that account, invited the interposition of the sovereign Pontiff. This appears 
to be the true solution, agreeing with the statement in the text, that it was upon the sug- 
gestion of the bishops, that Archbishop Sudbury had been unwillingly moved to issue the 
citation. It is true, indeed, that the mandate (preserved in Wilkin’s Concilia, iii. p. 123) | 
which the Archbishop and the Bishop of London, in consequence of the authority vested 
in them by the Pope's Bull, issued to the Chancellor of Oxford on the 5th of January fol- 
lowing, required Wicliffe’s presence at St. Paul's on the thirtieth juridical day from that 


date. Butas we have no account from the contemporary writers that any second meeting 
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spoken, Sathan, the adversarye of the whoole churche, as ys beleaved, 
teachynge hym; whoe after the nynth houre, the duke & Syr Henry 
Percye, & divyers other assystynge hym, whoe by there powre were able 
to trouble the weake people, & also beynge as a meane betwene them, 
that yf any thynge sholde fall from the table of the ritche bishopps, that 
ys to say plate, although it were soyled in the fall, they wolde gather 
yt upp & wolde chew yt by there backbytynge, beholde the abominable 
hoste, John aforenamed, was brought furthe with greate pompe, nether 
yet was sufficient yt for hym to have onely the common sergeants, unlesse 
Syr Henrye Percye the chiefe Marshall of Englande did goe before 
hym; in the waye he was animated by his companions not to feare 
the congregation of the bishopps, whoe in respect of hym were un- 
learned; nether yet the concourse of the people, seynge that he was 
walled in on every syde with so many knightes. His body was now 
broughte into St. Paule’s churche with an incredible pryde, where such 
a multitude of people was gathered togeather to heare hym, that yt was 
harde for the noble men & knyghtes (the people lettynge them) to passe 
through, and even by & by with this occasion they were persuaded 
craftely to pull backe with there handes there scholer, that he myght 
escape deathe entended hym by manye bishopps. The devill founde a 
way, that fyrste a dissension beynge mayde betwene the noble men & 
bishopp, hys answeare myght be differed. Truly when the people 
beynge gathered togeather, stayed to geave place unto the noble men, 
Syr Henry Percye, abusynge hys authorytye,miserably pricked forwardes 
the people in the churche, whiche the Bishopp of London seyng, prohi- 
bited hym to exercyse suche authoritye in the churche, saynge that yf he 
in St. Paul's actually took place, it may be reasonably concluded that Lambeth was after- 
wards substituted, as a less likely scene for the renewal of popular commotion, though 
the result proved otherwise. The opinion here expressed may be strengthened by remark- 
ing that not only Fox, but his able antagonist Harpsfeld, who, though a zealous papist, 
was furnished with materials for his Ecclesiastical History by Archbishop Parker (in 
whose mild custody he was a prisoner) understood the tumult at St. Paul's to have pre- 
ceded and been the cause of the Pope's interference, and that the proceeding at Lambeth 
was the consequence of it. Hist. Wicleffiana, p. 683. 
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had knowne he wolde have used hym selffe so there, he sholde not have 
come into the churche yf he coulde have letted hym, whiche the duke 
hearynge was offended, & protested that he wolde exercyse suche au- 
thorytye whether he wolde or not. When they were come into our 
Ladyes chappell, the duke & barons, with the archbishopp & bishopps, 
syttynge downe, the foresayed John also was sent in by Syr Henrye 
Percye to sytt downe, for because, sayed he, he haythe much to an- 
sweare he haith neade of a better seate. On the other syde, the 
byshopp of London denyed the sayme, affyrmynge yt to be agaynst rea- 
son that he sholde sytt there, & also contrary to the law for hym to sytt, 
whoe there was cited to answere before hys ordinarye; & therfor the 
tyme of hys answearynge, or so longe as any thynge sholde be deposed 
agynste hym, or hys cause sholde be handled, he ought to stande. Here 
upon very contumelyous wordes did ryse betwene Syr Henrye Percye 
& the bishopp, & the whoole multitude began to be troubled. And then 
the duke began to reprehende the bishopp, & the bishopp to turne then 
on the duke agayne. The duke was ashamed that he colde not in this 
stryfe prevaile,y & then began with frowarde threatenynges to deale with 
the bishopp, swearyng that he wolde pull downe both the pryde of hym 
& of all the bishopps in Englande, & added, thou trustest (sayed he) in 
thy parents, whoe can profytt the nothynge, for they shall have enough 
to doo to defend themselves, for hys parents, that ys to say hys father 
& hys mother, were of nobylitye, the Earle & the Countes of Devon- 
shire. The bishopp on the other syde sayed, in defendynge the trueth 


y Fox, in quoting the Chronicle of St. Alban’s, then belonging to Archbishop Parker, 
from which (as is stated in the introductory Letter) the Chronicle above printed is con- 
ceived to have been a translation, says, ‘‘ to use the words of mine author, “ Erubuit Dux 
quod non potuit prevalere litigio, i. e. that the Duke blushed because he could not over- 
passe the Bishop in brawling and railing.” Acts & Mon. i. p, 558, edit. 1641. It clearly 
appears from this and other passages, that Fox had the use of the Latin original, translat- 
ing it into language which suited his purpose, though not departing from the facts. Fuller, 
in his Church History, has dramatized this dialogue between the duke and the bishop, in 
his usual quaint style. 
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I truste not in my parents, nor in the lyfe of any man, but in God in 
whom I ought to trust. ‘Then the duke whysperynge in his eare sayed he 
had rather draw hym furth of the churche by the heare then suffer such 
thynges. The Londoners hearynge these words, angerlye with a lowd 
voyce cried out, swearynge they wolde not suffer there Bishopp to be 
injured, & that they wold soner loose there lyfe then there bishopp sholde 
be dishonered in the churche, or pulled out with such vyolence. There 
fury was the more encreased, for that the same day before none in 
the parlyament at Westminster, the duke being president, &c. it 
was requested in the kyngs name, that from that day forward there 
should be no more Mayre of London accordynge to the auncyent cus- 
tome, but a captayne, and that the Marshall of England, as well in the 
cytye as in other places myght arrest such as offended, with many other 
thynges, which were manyfestly agaynst the lybertyes of the cytye, and 
portended daungers and hurt to the same, which being once hard, John 
Philpott, a cytezyn of specyall name, arose, and affyrmed that such 
thyngs were never sene, and that the mayor & comons wold suffer no 
such arrest, and so before none the counsell brake up. The duke and 
the byshops revylyng one another, the people wonderfully enraged and 
trobled, the enemy of mankynde, as I sayd before, procuryng this coun- 
sell, and by these occasyons that false varlet & mynyster of the devill 
persuaded, lest he should be confounded in his inventions, for he saw that 
in all thyngs he wold be profytable unto hym, & therefore was careful lest 
such a defender of his part should perysh ether secretly or so lightly. 


The convocation at London agaynst the Duke and Henry Percy, and of 
there flyght. 


The morrow after the Londoners collyng the cytezyns together, 
tooke counsell uppon such demande as the day before the lord Thomas 
Woodstoke and the Lord Henry Percye affyrmed did procede ofthe kyngs 
will and pleasure concernyng the creation of a captayn in the cyty, & 
of the use of the Marshalls offyce in the same, as is before declared. 

VOL, XXII. 2M 
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Besydes, of the injury that was offered to his byshop and other matters, 
and whilst there was longe and great ado and talke about these thyngs, 
there entered in the Lord Ffyzwalter,* and the Lord Wydo de Bryon,* 
whether to know there mynde, or for what other cause it is uncertayne. 
The commons at there fyrst comyng scarcely held there hands from beat- 
yng them that came, and were not called for; but at last, after they 
had sworne that there comyng to there counsell was not for any hurt 
unto them or the cytye, they were suffered of the cytezyns, as well for 
that they themselves were cytezyns, as also had many possessions in 
the cytye. The Lords tooke an othe of fydelyty to be observed to 
the cyty & cytezyns, or els sel or let there goods to others, because now 
it was agreed that none of there enemyes should enjoye any tenement 
or rent in the cytye, therfore these lords put there hands to the booke 
ina hye place of the hall, the cytezyns & commons requestyng that so it 
myght be. The Lord Fyzwalter having gotten favor thus at the cyte- 
zyns hands, began his oration on this wyse :—Worthy Cytezyns, synce 
by the othe that I have presently taken, I am bound to love and obeye 
you, & that by my auncyent inherytance, as may appere, I ought to 
be your standard bearer, & one of your specyall favorers, there is none 
that doubt but that your losse redoundeth to myne, & the injuryes that 
be offered to you are in lyke sort to mee, I thought good, for that it 
concerns mee as well as you, to forewarn you that your lybertyes are in 
great daunger, & it were good that you looked more watchfully unto 
your selves, and whether it be with your knowledg or not, yt is for your 
discredyt that one should be kept in the inn of the Marshall, namely, of 
the Lord Henry Percye, where it is well known that the pryson ought not 


* Of Walter Lord Fitzwalter a particular account will be found in Dugdale’s Baronage, 
vol. i. p. 220. As hereditary Constable of Castle Baynard, and Banner Bearer of London, 
he enjoyed very important rights and privileges in the City, which are set forth in Stow's 
Survey of London, Strype’s edition, vol. i. p. 60. 

* Guy de Bryan was, as Dugdale observes, a person of very great note in his time. He 
had been Standard Bearer to the King at Calais, and was afterwards employed in many 
important military and civi! services, Baronage, vol. ii. p. 151. 
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to be any such custodye, which if you neglygently at this tyme suffer, 
it may come to passe that when you wold you shall not be able to re- 
pulse or withstand the lyke chaunce with all your forces. Now therefore 
you ought to take counsell what is to be done in it, and see whether the 
remyssyon of this dede be not hereafter a thorne in your eyes, & this pre- 
sent presumption unpunyshed bring over you new customs to your many- 
fest losse & hynderance. ‘The cytezyns, whome the comon people for 
the auncyent nobility of London call proceres, state they all with a shout 
consent, and every man cryes out that by manyfest judgement they 
wold condemme such injurye; nether made they any delay, but presently 
tooke armor, & ran with great rage to the marshall his inn; they break 
up the doores, brought out the prysoner, & cary away the gyves 
wherein his feete were bounde, entendyng to burne them in the mydst 
of the cytye. The Lord Percy is sought for doubtles to receyve punysh- 
ment for the injury, if he could have been founde. The armed men 
wander up & downe the chambers, thrustyng thorowe the bedds with 
there launces. The privy houses are searched, but all in vayne; ffor 
that daye he and the duke were to dyne with one John de Ipres, who 
before had bydden them; but the Londoners knew it not, for they 
thought that he & the duke had bene at the Savoye, & therfore with all 
hast, they posted thyther, but whylst these thyngs were doynge, one of 
the duke’s soldyers seeing this, in great hast came to the place where 
the duke was,” & after he had knocked rudelye, and could not get in as 
he wold, with great feare he sayed to Haverland, the porter, if thou love, 
sayth he, my lord & hys lyfe, open me the gate quycklye, with which 


b This was at Ipres Inn, in St. Thomas Apostle, west of the church. William of Ipres, 
a Fleming, who came over to the aid of King Stephen against the Empress Maud in 1138, 
built this “ great messuage” (as Stow calls it) near the Tower Royal, where the king 
« was then lodged, as in the heart of the city, for his more safety.” Stow's London by 
Strype, b. iii. p.8. William was created Earl of Kent by Stephen, but in the subsequent 
reign was forced to leave England, and died a Monk at Laon, according to Dugd. Bar. i. 
p- 612. But Stow says he was recalled and restored to his possessions, which remained to 
his descendants. John of Ipres, named in the text, was a person of sufficient importance 
to be appointed one of King Edward's executors. See Nichols's Royal Wills, p. 63. 
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words he gat entrye, and with great feare, scarce able to speake, he tells 
the duke, that without the doores were infynyte numbers of armed men, 
& unles he tooke heede, this day should be his last; and with his words 
he made the Lord Percy no less afrayd, for he opened unto hym how 
for his cause this comotion was made, and what they had done at his 
inn. ‘They were, when [this man] he came in, standyng about there 
oysters, & some had eaten some of them, and others none at all. The 
duke, when he hard this message, thought it nothyng safe to tary any 
longer there, lept so hastely from his oysters, that he hurt both his leggs 
aganst the forme, whereby being greved, his offycers offered hym wyne, 
but he wold not drynke, and sayinge as it were it is fynyshed, the un- 
godly man fled with his felow the Lord Percy, no man following them, 
and, entryng the Thames, never stynted rowynge untyll they came to 
a house nere the maner of Kenygton, where at that tyme the prynces 
with the young prynce aboade, before whome (with great feare, as ap- 
peared by hys sweatynge and tremblynge) he made his complaynt of all 
those thyngs that had happened. The prynces hearyng there talke 
comforted them with such wordes as she thought best for the tyme, pro- 
mysyng that she wold make a fynall end of all those matters which 
should be profytable to them, as they should well perceyve. 

The comons of London, not knowyng that the duke was fled, in great 
fury hasted to the Savoye, and in an unlucky houre a pryest chaunced 
to meete them, and asked of some of them what that styrr or 
bysynes ment. Some of them answered hym, that they went to taike 
the duke and the Lorde Percye, that they myght be compelled to delyver 
agayne to the cytezyns the Lord Peter de la Mar, whom unjustly they 
held in pryson. The folysh pryest not know how to yeld or geve place 
to such commotions, but spewed out all the poyson that lay in his mynd, 
and made them answere, saying: This Peter, of whom you speake, is a 
traytor to the kyng, and was worthy to be hanged longe ago. With 
which words he so vexed them, that with a terryble noyes they all cryed, 
This is Percy, this is the traytor of England, his speech bewrayes hym. 
Then ran they all to hym, and strove which should come fyrst to kill 
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hym. After they had beaten hym and wounded hym, they cary hym 
to pryson, where as what with his bands, as also the grefe and smart of 
his wounds within few dayes after he dyed. The Bishop of London 
hearyng that with suche unhappy sygnes, they hasted tothe Savoye, left 
hys dynner, and met with them, admonyshyng them to be myndfull of 
the holy tyme (for it was Lent), and for the love of Chryst to leave off 
from there doings, least they chaunced to defyle that holy tyme with 
such sedytions, affyrmyng that he wold labor that all thyngs which 
were done agaynst them should have a comendable end, evene accord- 
yng as they them selves would wyshe. And, doubtless, had not the 
byshop asswaged there mad mynds with these, or suche lyke words, the 
duke and the Lorde Percye had that daye lost eyther there lyves or 
some of there members. Yet, at the byshops warnyng, the matter was 
pacyfyed for that tyme, and every man gat hym home to his owne house. 
Then were the duke’s armes hanged up in sygne of treason, in the most 
pryncypall streete of the cytye (uncertayne it is by whom, or by whose 
counsell the same was done), but sure it moved the duke after to ex- 
cedyng anger. A certayn soldier of the dukes, called Thomas Wynton, a 
Scottish man borne, desyryng to shew hym selfe a favorer of his master, 
was so bold that day as to weare the dukes sygne about hisnecke, through 
the chefest streetes of the cytye, rydyng armed, in despyght of the 
cytezyns, and this enraged the people more, in so much that he was 
cast of his horse, and his collar or sygne drawn from his neck by the 
comons, and had bene well punyshed for hys rash temerity, had not the 
mayor delyvered hym from there hands, and sent hym a lyttle whyle 
after to his inn. After whiche deede, it was a syght to see the vanyty 
of fortune: those to whome the duke had geven such collars, whose 
pryd the earth was scarce able to beare, now became so humble that 
they gladly gat them trom there necks, & hyd them from syght in there 
bosoms or sleves, with these afore they thought to gayn heaven and 
earthe; and as before they made them known & feared, so now the 
case being altered, they made them contemptible & subject. 
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The prynces* desyrous to make peace betwyxt the cytezyns and the 
duke, sent unto London these knyghtes, the Lord Albred de Ver,¢ the L. 
Symon Burle,* the L. Lewes Clytford,! requestyng them, that for love 
of her, & at her request, they wold make peace with the duke, and end 
such tumultes for the generall evill or myschefe which comonly follow- 
eth such sedytions. The cytezyns, with all reverence, made answeare, 
that they wold do for her honor what soever she had commanded, but yet 
they willest or enjoyned the knyghtsthat came, to tell the duke in words, 
that he suffer the Lord Byshop of Wynchester to stande to his answeare, 
and be judged by his peeres, because at that tyme he was an ecclesy- 


¢ The Princess was Joan, the widow of the Black Prince, who in her youth had been 
celebrated for her beauty as the “ Fair Maid of Kent.” She had been twice married or 
affianced before she became the wife of Edward, whom she survived nine years. Her death 
in 1555 is related by Walsingham (p. 343) to have been caused by her grief at the refusal 
of her son Richard the Second to pardon his half brother John Holand, who nevertheless 
after his mother's death was restored to favour, and created Duke of Exeter. Dr, Lingard 
says that the Princess obtained her son's full pardon. But according to Knyghton (col. 
2676), it was by the intervention of the Duke of Lancaster and other lords, that the king’s 
pardon was procured, as well as the indulgence of the Earl of Stafford, whose eldest son 
Sir John Holand had killed in their servants’ quarrel. An ancient portrait of the Princess 
is copied in Strutt’s Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities, No. XXXV._ Inher will, printed 
in Nichols's Collection, she declares her firm adherence to the Catholic faith, though five 
of the most distinguished supporters of Wicliffe are in the list of her executors, 

4 Sir Aubrey de Vere was uncle to Robert Earl of Oxford, afterwards Duke of Ireland, 
the favourite of Richard the Second. 

e Of Sir Simon Burley, and the proceedings against him in the following reign, when he 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, a particular account is given by Froissart, his personal friend. 
Some inaccuracies in Froissart are pointed out by Tyrrel (Hist. Eng. vol. iii. p. 902), and a 
singular mistake in the MS. Ambassades, “ Relation de la Mort,” &c, where Jok.n Car- 
nailly is substituted for Sir Simon Burley, has been noticed in the Archaeologia, vol. xx. 
425, note. 

{ Sir Lewis Clifford, an ancestor of Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, became a leader among 
the Lollards, but afterwards recanted to Archbishop Arundel. Walsingham, p.409. His 
very remarkable will, in which he enjoins his executors to bury him, “ false and traytor to 
his Lord God,” with extraordinary indignities, is preserved in Dugdale’s Baronage, i. p. 341. 
It may not be unworthy of remark, that his descendants have adhered to theirancient faith. 
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astycall person of such aucthoryty, they wold not suffer so greate losse 
without answeare and processe of lawe, & suffer the Lord Peter de la 
Mar to answeare for hym self, & prove hym selfe not gyltye, or other- 
wyse, as he had deserved, after the custome of the lawes of the realme 
to recyve manyfest judgment; the thyrd they wold account a traytor 
wheresoever he should be founde. The afore sayed knyghtes, no other- 
wyse then they had heard of the sayed citizens, reported unto the duke 
with full mouth those thyngs which had ben enjoyned them, whereby 
they made the duke very wofull, for whereas they had spoken of a tray- 
tor, this sayed he they speak of me, and ytt is not credible that they 
speak this of him. 


The Londoners go to the Kyng about the enjoyning their Liberties. 


The Londoners having held a comon councill about this present 
matter, sent of the chefe of there citie, ether to justifie that 
which had happened, or to excuse them unto the kyng, who suing 
long tyme to come unto the kynges speache, were kept from the 
kynges presence thorough the procurement of the duke as ytt is 
thought, yett att length after one dayes stayeng, the duke seing 
that they resolutely persisted in theyre determination to speak wyth 
the king, came unto them, willing them to declare unto him the 
cause of the coming, affirming that his Lord the King was very 
ill at ease, & that his sickness myght lightly be encreased yf that 
he were moved to anger, or should heare ought that dyd encounter or 
crosse his will & that which he would have. But the citizens, whose 
speaker & chefest man was John Philpott, answered the duke wyth 


& John Philpot was Mayor of London in 1378, and was knighted in Smithfield by Richard 
the Second in 1381, upon the overthrow of Wat Tyler. ‘ A man,” says Stow, “of jolly 
wit, and very rich in substance.” Of the wealth and spirit of this citizen, some estimate 
will be formed, when we are told by Stow that, in 1378, “ he hired with his own money 
1000 soldiers, and defended the realm against the incursions of the enemy; so that in 
small time his hired men took John Mercer, a sea rover, with all his ships which he had 
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due reverence that they were not come by any meanes to augment the 
kinges sicknes ether by their coming or speache, but rather to mitigate 
his greif, that he myght be strong to defend them & others if that they 
myght obteyne access unto his highnes, moreover they sayd that they 
were charged that they should not communicate those matters which 
they had in commission from the citie, unto any other than unto theyre 
liegelord the king himselffe, specially seing that their liege the king had 
oftentymes willed them that in any matter that touched the citie & 
citizens, they should not make any other men mediators unto him, 
but declare theire owne matters them selves unto hym, face to face. 
But yf they should otherwyse doo then he him self had commanded & 
the citie had enjoyned them, that then they should gett them evill 
thankes att both their handes, when they had by such allegations ob- 
teyned accesse, they shewed unto the king, how ytt had been published 
in the parliament that ytt was his will that contrarye unto theyre liber- 
ties, the maior should be deposed, & a capteyne created, & other mat- 
ters in parliament which sowned against there libertyes, also they ex- 
cused themselves of dyvers things which had been done during the tyme 
of the comotion of the comonaltie of the citie, which myght redounde 
unto the dyshonor of the duke, sayeng that they were not pryvie unto 
any such doinges, but that among so greate a multitude, some lewd 
felowes had done such matters, they being unwittinge & unwilling, 
nether can so great a multitude be moved by the exhortations of the 
maire, when they be once upp, but they goo like a whirlwynd, hither 
& thither according unto the indiscrete direction of sundry heddes, 
untill they have done some great thing to the hurt of other or them- 
selves; yet, blessed be God, our duke hath felt no harme, nether hath 


before taken from Scarborough, and fifteen Spanish ships laden with great riches.” Survey 
of London, b. i. p. 261, edit. 1720. For undertaking this adventure without the sanction 
of the Council, his conduct was censured, but he made a stout and triumphant defence, 
and it appears in Rymer that he was afterwards employed in affairs of trust by Richard the 
Second, to whom he had furnished loans. 
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any of his ben hurt. But the king being a little cheared upp with theire 
comyng, answered that he would not the diminishing of theire liberties; 
no, he was rather ready yf neede were to augment them, nether dyd any 
such resolution ever come out of his mouth, & therefore he encouraged 
them not to feare, commanding them to depart home, & to appease the 
citizens, & to keape them in peace. After they had taken theire leave 
of the king, as they were comyng back agayne, they mett wyth the 
duke in the haule, who chardging them wyth those matters that we 
have told how they dyd, they answered as we have told you, they re- 
ported unto the king, adding there unto that yff they would fynd out 
or learne what he was that had devised such a dyshonor unto the re- 
proach of the duke, that they would punish him as the duke him self 
would, or yff he would rather so, delyver him unto him for to be pun- 
ished according to his owne pleasure. They sayed moreover that the 
citie dyd desyre him to stand theyre good Lord as he was wont, & yh 
that ought had ben done otherwyse than became them, he should find 
the citie ready to satisfye him in all thinges. When the duke heard this 
he was glad, hoping that he should gayne some greate somme of money 
of the citizens, for he thought that they had used such speache for 
feare, but ytt was far otherwise then he trusted, for when he sayd that 
he would presently entreat wyth them about the instant matter, be- 
cause he thought that, seing the chief of the citie were there, they were 
sufficient for to deale for all the comons, they answered, that they 
being citizens had ben sent by the citie unto there leige the king for 
dyvers causes, which being dispatched, there ambassade was expired, 
wherefore they could not entreat wyth him unless they had receaved 
new commission from the citie, & so the joyfulnes of the duke was de- 
luded. But the citizens returning unto the citie, & declarynge in order 
what had happened, brought no small joye to all the citizens. 
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The defamers of the Duke are excommunicated, altho’ unjustly. 


In the meane tyme some men that were pleased with that dissenssion 
caused to maike rymes in reproache of the duke, & to fasten them in 
dyvers places of the cytye, whereby the greate furye of the people 
myght be kyndled, & the duke’s fame blotted, & his name had in greater 
detestation. Which thynges when the duke had harde, he vehemently 
requested the bishopps that they wold declare sentence of excommunica- 
tion upon all those that by such rymes or scrowls had malitiously hurt his 
fame. ‘The bishopps long stayinge & deliberatynge what they myght 
doo in this case, for they reared lest they should be troubled by the 
commonaltye, the chiefer cytezyns of London, desyrous to show some 
pleasure to the duke, animated the bishopps to doo yt, for as muche as 
they had mayd no suche thyngs. The Bishopp of Bangor therfor, the alder- 
men of the cytye assystynge hym, publikely excommunicated all those 
that had diffamed the duke, & with suche lies had hurte hys good name. 


The knyghtes of the parlment errynge from the trueth graunt a peny 
for every head to be geaven unto the kynge. 


A few days after the duke went unto the parlement, that for the 
causes expressed had been intermytted; but yet he voutchsaved not to 
come through the cytye, for he suspected the unconstancye of the 
people, & returned therefore by another way, & entered Westminster by 
secreete wayes, & so came unto the parlement by a certeine new maner, 
& not harde of before, hys servaunts goeynge before hym, & caryinge 
after hym swordes & bucklers, for that they trembled for feare, wheare 
no feare was. Inthe saime maner Syr Henry Percye followed hym, 
caryinge before hym the same show of warre. The duke therfor & the 
noble men sett downe, they demanded an answeare of the knyghtes of 
the countyes of those thyngs which had bene demanded of them ; whoe 
over prompt to satisfye the duke’s will, answeared instade of the com- 
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monaltye, (when the commonaltye was utterly ignorant of yt) that they 
wolde to helpe there soverayne kynge not of every house, but of every 
heade pay a peny® throughout Englande, so that the money sholde be ga- 
thered into the handes of other Earls & Barons, untill they saw how such 
asomme sholde be spent; furthermore they demanded (as ys sayed 
suborned by the duke) that the Lord Latimer & Ales Peeres, & for the 
commonaltye Richard Lyones, disanullynge the last statute of the par- 
lement, myghte by the judgement & statute of this present parlement 
be restored to all there thyngs, as well inheritance as gotten goodes, as 
they were before that parlement began. But these thyngs were done 
without the knowledge or consent of the commonaltye, for all the com- 
mon people thought them to be worthye hangeynge, but therfor thus we 
have wryten, that yt may appeare to our posteritye, that not only in- 
jurye but also injustyce prevaled, & how faynt hearted theknyghtes were 
that sholde have stande for the commonaltye, for yf any vertue had re- 
mayned in theire hartes, they wolde not have consented to suche a new 
tax & never harde of before, nor have demanded of the duke, beynge 
presydent, that which was manifestly agaynst the myndes of the whoole 
commonaltye ; I say in demandynge that murtherer the Lord Latimer 
& hys companyons, who were guyltye of many mens death, (as was com- 
monly sayed) now alleadgynge hunger, now the iron sworde, & some- 
tymes pryvye conspyracyes to have bene causes thereof. 


The cleargy graunted that which the knyghtes had graunted. 


The cleargy after many consultations also imitated, for as yt seemed 
they prefered the feare of the duke before the feare of our Lorde God ; 
but I suppose his chaunced unto them as punyshment for [of ] there 


b The grant was fourpence per head, from every lay person, male and female, above the 
age of fourteen years, real mendicants excepted. See Rot. Parl. iii. p. 364. The very 
curious and interesting Subsidy Roll, distinguishing the number of persons assessed to this 
tax in each county, and in most of the principal cities and towns, will be found in the 
Archeologia, vol. vii. p. 337, having been communicated to the Society by Mr. Topham. 
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synne, that they sholde graunte the same subsidye to help the kynge 
of every heade as well of religious men as of secular preystes, that ys to 
say for every head a peny. ‘Truly yt ys maide a new & straunge taxe, 
& utterly to be reproved, for althoughe yt be leass then other pensions, 
yett notwithstandynge yt ys an inducement of many evill customes to 
come, which perchaunce may brynge most grevous burdens to our pos- 
terytye, & in this case that sentence also ys yt to be feared, he that 
despises the least thynges, by lytle & lytle he shall fall in to the greatest. 


Syr Robert Aston‘ speaketh for the Duke unto the Kynge agaynst the 
Londoners. 


The duke havynge obteined as he desyred, that which he had longe 
conceaved in hys mynde, that ys to say, the taxe of all the heades of the 
whoole commonaltye, yett he colde not be quyet in his mynde, for that 
he thought upon the injury the Londoners had done unto hym, therefore 
he studied day & nyghte by what meanes he myghte restore agayne 
hys fame almoste loste. Att the laste, by a devised pollycye, he com- 
pelled the kynge by hys warrants to sende for the maior, & sheryftes, & 
also the cheife men of the cytve whom the comon people call aldermen, 
to come before his presence. Who beynge called, not darynge to goe 
agaynst the king’s commandment, presently they came unto the kynge at 
his manore of Shene, & beynge brought into the kynge’s chamber of pre- 
sence, they founde the kynge, by helpe of his servaunts, placed in a cer- 
tayn cheare, & sittynge like animage, & not able well to speake for the 
manifold greifes that he had by his sicknes, & certein bishopps with 
the archbishopp, the duke & the kynges sonnes, with many lordes & 
honorable men syttynge about hym; when after due reverence mayde 
& sylence commanded, Syr Robert Aston began an oration in thys wyse, 
All you (sayed he) perchaunce do marvell why you are sent for to come 
into the kynge’s presence, & in presence of these noblemen, & least I shold 

i Sir Robert Aston, or de Asheton, was at this time Chamberlain of the King’s House- 


hold. Rymer, vii. p. 143. He had been Justiciary of Ireland, and was appointed by the 
King an executor of his will. 
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longe with vayne wordes suspend your sorrowfull myndes, J will brevely 
declare the cause of your citation. You know what a greate shame 
your felow citezens lately broughte to our Soveraigne Lorde the Kynge, 
& by them was moved & almost turned to sedition all thys realme, I say 
the injurye was done unto the kynge, for yt ys plane that that 
whyche ys done agaynste his vicar ys done agaynste hym, without 
doubt yf you have any wytt you perceave what I meane. You remember 
with what reproaches you folowed not only hym that representeth hys per- 
son [supplieth his place] in the realme, but also the kynge’s elder soiie. 
The offence truly is greate & notorious, & the like haythe not bene 
sene in our dayes, & therfor yt ys convenient that with a grevous re- 
vengement yt be punyshed. Isay that withsuch a punyshment that yt 
may be a lesson for our posterytye torefrain themselves from persecutynge 
of there kynge. Therfor I councell you, O cytezens, to submyt your- 
selves unto the kynges mercye, whom you have grevouslye exasperated. 
You know that Ihave bene amongst humble intreatours, that he that 
hath leadd a mercifull lyfe, will conclude with a mercifull ende, & to 
mollyfye his harte, whyche you have greatly above all measure dis- 
quieted, submytt yourselves unto the duke’s grace, his elder soiie, 
whom as appeareth you have principally offended, & perchaunce you 
shall understand any profitable councill without any gloossynge wordes. 
The Londoners answeared that they had not conspyred agaynst the 
duke, nether had there bene any shamefull thynge spoken or done 
agaynste hym that they dyd know of or consent unto, whiche thynge they 
were ready to prove before there soverayne kynge & the duke hym 
selffe, yett notwythstandyng they affyrmed, that they cold not stay the 
foolye of the common people, by whom that which had chaunced was 
commytted, for thecommon sort ofthem wantynge money, & not havyngea 
proper dwellynge house in the cytye, ys easelye incited to maike sturres, 
& so much leasse they feare to do evill in that they have no goods to 
loose. Wherfor the sayed citizens requested the kynge that he wolde 
not punysh those that were innocent & ignorant of the fact, & to maike 
the synnes of the offenders to redounde upon the heades of the unguyl- 
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tye, for that sayed they shulde be agaynst all justice, but this for rever- 
ence of the kynge, they promysed the duke, that they wolde with all 
diligence endeavour themselves to brynge in the common people, & to 
compell them by law to maike due satisfaction. And more (sayed 
they) we are not able to doo for the duke that may be to hys honour ; 
and at this worde with the kynge’s will they were dismissed, full mery 
when they saluted the courte on there backes. After thys the kynge 
sente unto them secretly, commandynge them to call all the citizens 
together, & to maike one searge [wax candle] with the armes of the 
duke his sonne in yt, & to carye the sayme in solemn procession to St. 
Paule’s Churche, where yt sholde continue to burne before the image of 
the glorious Virgin, contynuated att the charge of the cytye. The wax can- 
dle therfor beinge mayde, the cytizens by voyce of the cryer are generally 
called together; at which call they come, they heare the cause of there 
commynge, but the commonaltye & those of the poorer sorte contemned 
to be present att such a procession, therfor with indignation every one 
departed hoome to his owne house ; only the woorshippfull of the cytye 
maike the procession, placynge the wax candle where they were command- 
ed. Buttheduke not contented with this satysfaction,he endevored tofeare 
& styrre the cytyzens wythe reproaches & what threatenyngs he colde, 
sayinge that that whiche they had doone was nothynge gratefull unto 
hym, nay y rather redounded to hys greater shame, cheifly for that 
while he was well in health & alyve, they had in suche sorte offered hys 
armes drawne in a waxe candle. On the other syde, the Londoners 
affyrmed that they had expressly done that which his father commanded 
them, & which they beleaved to have been agreable to hys mynde; yf 
they had knowne more, they were ready to execute all thyngs that 
sholde be acceptable unto hym, to whom the duke constantly affirmed, 
that they knew hys mynde, & were not ignorant how to maike satisfac- 
tion. With which wordes the citizens were much scandalized, for 
presently thys speache was emongst them. Yf (sayed they) yt be such 
an heinous offence, that with those thynges which the kynge his father 
for hys honour commanded to be doone, he do not thynke hym selfe 
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satisfyed, what ys yt that we ought to doo unto hym? Wolde he that 
we sholde proclayme hym kynge, ys thys yt that he meaneth when he 
sayeth we know what he desyreth? but thys (sayed they) shall never 
be doone, & they departed asunder worse friends with hym, then they 
were before. 

About the sayme tyme, acertayne knyghte was taiken, called John 
Monstreworth,* whoe had traiterously forsaiken the English army, 
at that tyme when as Syr Robert Knowles, by comandment of the kynge 
of Englande was sente with a great route of noblemen to invade & subdue 
in hys name the kyngedome of Fraunce. ‘This John, therfore was 
ready of wyt & prompt of hand, but very ambitious, & leadd many 
stout men with willynge mynds in the sayme expedition; wherfor yt 
chaunced, that when he saw the sayed Syr Robert & other knyghtes 
lytle to esteme hys councell, in greate anger he forsooke the feild, & 
lette them in there enemyes hands, at the sayme tyme cheifly when 
they had most neede of his helpe, & by that occasion our hoste suffered 
greate losse, & he with a perverse mynde like a traitour, went unto the 
kynge of Fraunce, whose councell the kynge usynge many ways hurte 
our Country. Att the laste he was taken in Navarr by a certein Vascoine 
Esquyre called Lodwike of St. Giles, neare unto the citye Pampilona, 
when as he caried letters & messages of the kynge of Fraunce towarde 
Spayne, together there as well plentye of armour as of shyppes to in- 
vade the realme of Englande; of all whiche he was apoynted captayne. 
Beynge broughte into Englande & compelled to confesse, he affirmed that 
about ‘Ester he sholde have come with hym that callethe hym selffe 
the heire ot Wayles to invade those partes, that beyng restored to hys 
owne by his helpe, he myghte rejoyce with his auncient inheritance, & 
he hym selffe to returne backe agayne to the kynge of Fraunce. There- 
for after a few dayes beynge condemned to a shameful! deathe, when he 


k Of the misdeeds and execution of Sir John Menstreworth, a short account, containing 
but few of the particulars detailed in the text, will be found in Walsingham, p. 189, and a 
similar one in the Continuation of Murimuth, p.138. Fabyan relates that he was convicted 
before the Mayor and other Justices of the King in the Guildhall, and executed at Tyburn. 
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saw there was no way to escape, he called for pen, & ynke, & paper, 
whiche Syr Henry Percye commanded to be brought unto hym, & he 
wrote the most parte of asheete of ryall paper, & sealed yt, requestynge 
that no other but the kynge sholde open the sayme. Whiche letter Syr 
Henry Percye tooke at thys handes, but whoe opened the seale, or reade 
the contentes only (as yt ys reported) the duke & he dyd know, wherfor 
yt ys thought that that wrytynge ys not suffered to come to lyghte, for 
that they tow percieved certayne thynges there conteined (as ys supposed) 
that touched the conscyence of the one or of thembothe. The saime John, 
after he had wryten these thyngs, was drawne, hanged, and beheaded, 
and also cutt in foure partes, & penytent enoughe (as was sayed) as 
he gathered the frutes commynge by conspyracyes. 


The Bishepp of Winchester! recovereth his temporalytyes by mediation 
of Ales Peres. 


In the meane tyme the byshopp of Wynchester, whoo with many 
losses & iniuryes was afflicted, seynge the lawes of the lande not to be 
iustly handled, but accordyng to the will of certein persons, & beynge 
destitute almost of all man’s helpe, although he thought the sayme to 


! Bishop Lowth, anxious to support the reputation of his hero, observes with respect 
to this statement, that it “ has beea advanced without any other foundation of proof, or 
colour of probability than the supposed influence of this lady with the king by some late 
writers, at a time when, as it could not possibly be veritied, so neither could it easily be 
confuted.” But he appears to have forgotten that in his preface he had in effect ad- 
mitted the antiquity, at least, of the story, by remarking that the work in which it was 
found appeared to have been written recentibus odiis. Whether the statement be true or 
false, it seems to have been propagated in Wykeham’s lifetime, and though perhaps a 
calumny, it cannot now be easily refuted. Towards the conclusion of his work, the 
Bishop labours with better success to disprove Bohun’s assertion that Alice Perrers was 
Wykeham’s niece. The family name of Alice his niece was Chawmpeneys, and she was 
married to William Perot. On this question, however, as well as on that of the alleged 
bribe to Alice Perrers, doubts unfavourable to Wykeham appear to have been entertained 
by Archbishop Parker, who most probably derived his information from the original of the 
Chronicle before us. De Antiq. Brit. Eccl. p. 386, edit. 1729. 
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be unfyttynge for hym, be turned himselffe to the women kynde, that ys 
to wytt, forced with necessytye he dyd that whiche he ought to doo, 
providynge not only for hym selffe, but also for the oppressions & losses 
of hys churche. Therfor knowynge that Ales Peres, the kynge’s con- 
cubyne, cold doo all thynges that she wolde, & that there was not any 
man that wolde in any thynge resyste her wyll, he requested her 
helpe, he offered her money, he promysed her greate frendshipp, yf she 
colde helpe hys bishopricke furth of such troubles. She promysed 
easely to dispatch his cause, & whoesoever thou be that knowest the 
manners of harlots, thou will not doubt of this, especiallye for that his 
cause was greate [harde], hys adversaryes stronge, and she overcovet- 
ous ; for truly she not refusynge that whiche was offered, & hyred (as 
ys sayed) for a suffycyent rewarde, went forwardes to trye yf any 
sparkes of love yett reigned in the kynge, yf the deceites of a har- 
lott myghte now, as in tymes paste, have place with hym. Ue ther- 
for that long had been taken with her love, mitigated with her speache 
& prayers, supposed nothynge to be denyed her now that she asked. 
Therfor agaynst the duke’s will, he commanded hys temporalytyes to be 
gyven unto hym agayne, & so the bishopp by ryght & wronge, maike- 
ynge hymselffe freinds with the ritches of this worlde, he recovered 
that whiche was loste. The duke, althoughe he greavously tooke that 
whiche Ales had doone contrarye to hys desyre, yet fearynge the kynge’s 
wrath, he purposed to be silent for a tyme, in deferringe his revenge- 
ment, & to temper hys wrathe untell he myght more fyttly reward them. 


Of the death of the Countesse of Pembrooke, & of her godly deedes. 


The sevententh day of Aprill, dyed the Lady Mary of St. Paule, 
Countesse of Pembrooke, a woman of singular example, for yet lyvynge, 
so to the honour of God & glorye of her howse, so in releavynge poore 
men’s necessytyes she spent her goods, that unto the dukes them- 
selves, she showered examples of good workes, & dyeynge, she gave all 
her substance ether to her servaunts that wayted on her, or to dyvers 
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churches, or to poore folcke; for unto the churche of St. Albans she 
gave acertein image of silver and gilded with golde of St. Vincent, 
which holdeth in yts handes a certein showe, where in ys conteined one 
hone of the same blessed martyr, & singuler reliques of all the martyrs 
& confessours (to whose honour they were mayde) where she had ob- 
teyned the benyfyte of her prayer. 


The maryners kyll the Squyre that had slayne there felow. 


About /éster the duke caused the whoole navye to be gathered to 
geather at London, but why he dyd so he only knowethe, & when, as 
they stayed there, yt chaunced a certein squire to kill one of the shipmen 
by the great persuasion (as ys sayed) of the kynges concubyne. The ship- 
men lamentynge the deathe of there felow, broughte the matter into the 
kynge’s courte, which ys called the Marshallsea, which then as chaunced, 
was kept in Southwerke; but when they perceaved that courte to be over 
favourable unto the murtherer, & harde further that the sayed Ales 
Perres by the kynge’s warrant had gotten a promyse of hys pardon, with a 
furious madnes, they runne unto the howse wherein this murtherer was 
kept prysoner, they burst in & brynge furthe the man with gyves on his 
leggs; att the last (he desyrynge a preist, to whom he myghte confesse 
hymselffe) they unmercyfully kyll hym like a swyne with a knyfe 
thruste into hys harte, disdaynynge ether that he sholde be confessed, 
or receave the blessed sacrament; that done tyinge a rope unto the 
gyves where with his feete had bene fettered in prison, & so fastenynge 
yt to one in this wyse, they drew hys bodye to the gallows; and when 
they had hanged hym upp upon the gibbet, as though they had done a 
great act,they caused the trumpetersto goe before them unto the shippes, 
where in greate myrthe they spent the reste of the day; and when divers 
persons attempted tofeare them over muche, saynge, that such a heinous 
offence cold not be unpunyshed, they answeared, that yt was impossible 
to be revenged upon one of them, unlesse all were called to the like 
punyshment; and further they sayed, that the kynge now had greate 
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nead of theire helpe, whoe,yf he wold not, or wold be ignorant to pardon 
them, they wold depart from hym, & seeke such a man that bothe 
sholde knowe how to keape them & also wolde love them, & with a 
stronge hand wolde oppresse those that wrought thé any evill. These 
wordes beynge knowne, the punyshment ys deferred and good will 
feyned. 


The Bishopp of Norwiche ys shamefully used at his owne towne of 
Lynne. ® 


A lytle [small tyme] after “ster the Bishopp of Norwiche cofiynge 
to Lynne, hys owne towne, not content with the accustomed honour 
that the bishopps, his predecessors had, sought to have a new honour ; 
therefor, seyng the mayor of the towne, when he publikely walked 
through the streetes to have the sergeant go before hym, carryinge the 
mace in hys handes where soever he went, & supposynge hymselffe, for 
that he was lord of the towne, to be above the mayor, he requested of 
the cheif men of the towne, that that honoure myght be done unto hym 
whiche was doone unto a mayor. In very deede before the bishop 
the verger ys accustomed only to cary a rodd, typped with blacke 
horne at bothe endes. The maisters [aldermen] of the towne answear 
very courtly, that they were well pleased he shold have that honour, yf 
he colde by a good meanes, & without the offence of the commons ot 
the towne, obteyne such a custome of the kynge or the kynge’s coun- 
cell, and brynge in the saime, otherwyse they sayed, that they feared 


m This story is quoted in Blomefield’s Norfolk (vol. ii. p. 368, fol.) from Fox, who has 
apparently (as in the instance referred to in a former note) translated it in his own words 
from the St. Alban's History. He has by mistake (as Blomefield has observed) substi- 
tuted Lennam for Lynn. The town of Lanham, or Lavenham, in Suffolk, never belonged 
to the bishop, and has no corporation. Lenna, as Blomefield remarks, is the old Latin 
word for Lynn. It is rightly translated in the MS. copied in the text, and it 1s correctly 
given in Archbishop Sudbury’s interdict issued on the occasion, and printed in Wilkins’s 


Concilia, vol. iii. p. 118. 
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the common people, that was unconstant and prompt to sedition, for the 
vulgar sort of that towne wolde stone them yf they sholde suffer suche a 
custome to be broughte in; therfore they desyre hym, upon there knees, 
that he wolde desyst from such a petition, that he wolde save hys owne 
honoure & the aldermen, whoe, without doubt, were in thys case in great 
daunger yf he persysted in hys purpose. The bishopp, but a young 
man & unbrydled,® supposinge thys humilytye of the towne’s men to come 
only for feare of hym, usynge the councell of Roboum, answeared that 
he wolde in no wyse doo that whiche they requested, yea he wolde 
doo that whiche he had purposed, in the spyte of them all, whom 
he called ribauldes. He also dyd chyde the aldermen of the towne 
for there faynte hartes, for that they sayed they feared the common 
people of the towne, whome he esteemed as nothynge. All hear- 
ynge the bishopp’s obstinacye, very humbly they say unto hym: 
for that, reverend father, (say they) you affyrme that you will altogea- 
ther doo that thynge even as you have sayed, we beseache you to have 
us excused, that we honorably conduct you without the towne & 
doo oure due reverence unto you; for truly we feare not only oure 
skyns, but also our lyves, for yf the comonaltye perceave us to cleave 
unto you att this present inthis act,all the deeds sholde be imputed unto 
us, & so perchaunce we sholde, without cause, suffer punyshment. But 
the bishoppe, nothynge estemynge them or there reasons, commanded 
one of his servaunts to taike the mace & to cary yt before hym, whiche 
was doone, and when he had gone a lytle forwardes, the commons of the 
towne perceavynge (as they affyrmed) that agaynst the libertyes of the 

n This ** young and unbridled” bishop was Henry Spencer, called the warlike Bishop 
of Norwich, whom Archbishop Parker describes to have been militiae quam theologiae 
peritior. He had been a soldier in his youth, and a commander in the army of the 
Pope, who preferred him to the see of Norwich. In 1383, when youth could no longer 
be his apology (for he had then been thirteen years a bishop), he raised a large army in 
defence of the Papal authority, and led it into Flanders. On his return he was fined and 
disgraced, but was subsequently pardoned. In his Life by Capgrave, printed in Whar- 


ton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 359, his conduct is defended, and his character extolled for 
a strict regard to justice, and for liberality towards the poor. 
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towne he had erected the mace, & caryed the sayme before hym in the 
sayme towne, psently they began to shutt the gates, to bende there 
bowes, & shoote att hym with arrowes, divers with other instruments 
persecuted hym; wherefore yt came to passe that he was stricken from 
hys horse, & hys horse hurte, & dyvers of hys men (for that yt was nere 
nyghte) were grevously wounded of the arrowe fliynge in darkenes, 
they certein of his men leavynge hym there fledd away. 

About that tyme was the Earle of Salisburye & SirRichard of Anglisisin® 
sent into Frauncetotreate of peace, at leasta truce of ii yearesor more, but 
they could not obtayneany longer truce then fora moneth, which they utter- 
ly refused. Whereupon they stayed in Fraunce about thes things (& some 
thinking they might saffely have passed betwixt Callais & Dovar?) about 
50 takynge shype wer forthwith intercepted bythe galleys, & wer slayne, 
only iimen & ii wimen excepted, even yn the syghte of the townes 
men of Calays, they beinge not able to helpe them; S* Hugh Cavarley4 
at the tyme beinge capityne of Callais toke this so greate injury in very 
evill parte, especially for that it was done while they were yet treatynge 
for peace, but he coulde not helpe it, but forthe with he toke with hym 
a number of his best and chosen out men, & purposynge to requite those 
injuries so don by the French men that troubled the peace, he made a 


© Stow calls him “ Sir Richard Anglisisin, a Poyton,” but his true name was Guichard 
D' Angle, a distinguished and accomplished knight, according to Froissart, who says that 
the young King, Richard the Second, was, at his grandfather's death, placed under the 
tuition “ de ce gentil Chevalier, Messire Guichard D' Angle, par | accord de tout le pais, 
pour |'instruire en nobles vertus."" He was created Earl of Huntingdon, and dying in 
London, was buried in Austin Friars church. Chaucer the poet (called by Froissart, 
Geoffroy Caucher) seems to have been also employed in the unsuccessful negociation 
mentioned in the text. 

p The spelling of Dovar in the text (which was by no means uncommon) may furnish 
an acceptable variation to those persons who are fond of adopting alterations in the 
names of towns, similar to that by which Dover has lately been transformed into 
Dovor. 

4 To shew the unsettled state of the orthography of proper names at this period, I will 
just remark, that in documents preserved in Rymer's Faedera, I find the name of this dis- 


tinguished commander given with not fewer than siz variations. 
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roode in to Fraunce, kylled a great nombar of men, and brought bake 
with hym a greate booty of artillery & cattaile, the messengers returned 
into England & brought nothing backe but rumour of warrs. 

The same yere, the day before S*. Ives day, there began a great fire 
in the courte of a kepar of the brew house of the convent of Seint Albons 
a little before mattins, in which were consumed 8 horses, which were 
wont specially to labour in the cart; and not longe after, to witt, the 
xv calends of June, in the towne of Seint Albon, many houses were 
burnt, to the great losse of many men. 

On St. Blasses day following, the Abbot of Seint Albons, in his pon- 
tificallys, blessed 3 virgens monialls at cell of Sopwell, usynge the prive- 
leges graunted by the apostolicall fathars to hym & hys successors. 


Of Ales Peres, how she came about the Kynge in his sycknes, and toke 
his Rings. 


The xi kalends of Jullii, the vygell of our first martir Seint Albon, the re- 
nowned kynge Edward sodden as it were with the desease of the [annuli*] 
which tyme we beleve was gyven hym of God to the use of penitence, 
and to redeme his synes, had almoaste sodaynly dyed, (I dare not say, 
dispisyng or neglectynge the benefite of tyme that God had gyven hym, 
lyke one that shuld lyve evar & not dye,) trusted stillto the fond fables 
of the often named harlot, when she affirmed he shuld well recover and 
not dye, so that at that tyme he talked rather of hawkynge & huntynge 
& suche tryfles, then of any thynge that purteyned to his salvation, 
only he graunted a certayne pardon of deathe and offences throughout 
his kyngdome, to the inhabitaunts of the same. Therefore as 1 have 
sayd, beinge sodeynly taken with the day of deathe, contrary to the 
opynion of hymselfe and othars about hym, besydes his voice faylyng, 
he began to have manyfest sygnes of deathe, by whiche bothe he and 
others that stode by knewe well he shuld dye. What Ales Perres did 
then, any man may judge that knoweth the conditions of a harlot, al- 

Soin the margin. 
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thoughe no man set them downe in writinge ; for so sone as she saw the 
kynge had set fote within deathes dores, she bethought hir of flyght ; 
yet before she went, that all men myght perceave that she loved not the 
kynge for him selfe, but for that whiche was his, she tooke the rings 
from his fingars, which for his royal majestie he was wont to weare, lest 
any should doubte of the truethe of the old proverbe, which saythe, no 
harlot wanteth any scruple of thefte; thus yelding hym suche thanks 
for his benefits, she bad him adwe, & so withdrew herselffe from him. 


Of the Kings death, and such thyngs as happened about hys departure. 


But whylst the kynge had yet the use of hys tongue, the often named 
harlot was still syttyng by hym, mutch lyke a dogg that wayted gredely 
to take, or els snatch whatsoever his master wold throw under the 
boorde, so shee with greedy chapps, wyde gapyng, & uncomely gryn- 
nynge, still wayted if any comodyty by chaunce fell to the kynge, not 
content with the multitude of possessions & great welthe where with 
the dotyng kynge had dayly enryched her, but ever trusted that the 
ryver Jordan wold flow into her mouthe; namely, that after the kynge, 
the possession of the whoole kyngdome wold fall out to her content 
& obay her alone, as well for feare of the kynge as for her greate ryches, 
wher in she trusted more then in God ; by these, & such lyke occa- 
syons, she tooke from the kynge what so she colde snatch or catch out 
of his hands, & hyndered hym lest he should recompence such poore 
servants as had long served hym (as then it did become a kyng to do), 
but what thanks she gave hym for his desertes towards her I have 
already wrytten, for she dyd nothynge that becomed a woman of her 
condytion, but wrought still accordynge to her own nature & disposy- 
tion. The kynge thus beinge at the point of deathe, was left not only 
of her but of [blank in MS.] the knyghtes & squyres who had served 
hym, alured more with hys gyfts then with love, and remayned almost 
without a comforter; a comforter I count hym that wold consult some- 
what about the health of his soule. Amongst a thousand there was 
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only present at that time a certayn preyst named [ blank in MS.] who was 
carefui for his salvation ; this man, lamentyng the kyngs myserye, and 
inwardly touched with grefe of hart, for that amongst so many counsay- 
lors which he had, there was none which wold saye unto hym the 
wordes of lyfe, came boldly unto hym and admonyshed hym to lyft up 
the eyes, as well of his body as his hart, unto God, and with sygnes to 
aske hym mercy, whose majestye he well knew he had greavouslye of- 
fended. The kynge then presently lystened to the advyse of the preyst, 
& allthough he had a lyttle before wanted the use of his voyce, yet them 
takyng strengthe to hym without help, semed to speake what was in his 
mynde, & then, what for weakenes of his body, contrytion of his hart, 
and sobbyng, his voyce and speache fayled, and scarce halfe pronouncyng 
this word * Jesu,” he with this last word made an end of his speache ; 
and I thynk God gave hym power to pronounce it, lest any should beleve 
he wanted Gods mercy who was ever mercyfull to his subjects: for it 
is godly to beleve that he obtayned mercye ; because, althoughe he was 
seduced, or rather overcome with certayn vyces, yet the affection of his 
gentle mynd, his great innocence which he used synce his mothers 
womb, his mercy and aboundant contrytion before his death, were ac- 
counted to hym for health or salvation, & that he was contryte, appered 
evydently the day before his death, ffor when the harlot scarce worthy 
to be named, wold, as she was wont, have whyspered in his ear, perhaps 
eyther with her forme or flattery to please hym, he sodaynly, contrary 
to her expectation, refused her embrasyngs, & sayd it is nothyng that 
thou dost, & it is to no purpose thou goest about, & with disdayn, as it 
is thought of her person, & wery or repentyng his former lyfe, with sygh- 
yng he wrong his syde, and turned hymself cleane from her. Besydes, 
he shewed other sygnes or tokens of penytent devotion, for when the 
foresayd preyst was desyrous to be certyfyed of his contrytion, he 
gave hym these admonytions: You know, sayeth he, lovyng lord, that 
often & without cause you have vexed your naturall and leyge people, 
vyolatyng not only the laws of God but your own also, to the observa- 
tion whereof at your coronation with publyke othe you bound yourself, 
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& where you ought to have gevento every man his due or ryght, you be- 
came a regarder of persons, and have not done justyce betwyxt man and 
man. Aske mercy, therefor, of the mercyfull Lorde, & because your 
voyce fayleth, lyft up your eyes unto the Lord, that we maye see you 
bothe penytent & askyng mercye: presently he lyft up bothe his eyes & 
his hands to heaven, drawynge syghes as it were from the bottom of his 
hart : no doubt sygnes of his repentance. Then the preyst admonyshed 
hym that, for as mutch as he had uniustly punyshed his servaunts, he 
wold repent hym, & show the aforesayed sygnes: whyche devoutly he 
dyd. And agayne he sayth, because it is certayn thaf many men have 
grevously trespassed agaynst you, & for that you have hated them, re- 
mit {or forgive] with all your hart such as have offended you, & receyve 
them into your full favour agayne, as you wold your selfe fynd favour 
and grace at God's hand. Then stretchyng forth his hand, declared 
that from his hart he freely forgave them. ‘Then the preyst brought 
unto hym the crucyfyx. This, sayth he, is the image of our Lord Jesus, 
who vouchsafed to suffer for us, that he myght brynge us to his glorye, 
worshyp it, and pray that Chryst maye for his passyon sake receyve your 
repentance, & lovyngly forgeve all your synes. By and by he tooke 
the crosse in his hands, and with teares & syghyng he put it to his 
mouthe, devoutly worshyppyng « kyssyng the same, and within a lyttle 
whyle after he yelded his spyryte unto God.* 


* The beautiful and pathetic lines of Gray, describing the funeral couch of this ‘mighty 
Victor,” will occur to every reader. Barnes labours to shew the great improbability of 
this barbarous desertion of the king in his last moments, though, in homelier phrase than 
was afterwards used by the poet, he admits that ‘it is very usual, and ever will be, for 
the court to fall away from the setting sun, and to turn towards the East.” The story, 
however, as related by Walsingham, as well as in the Chronicle before us, cannot now be 
refuted, though we may reasonably hope that the strong party feeling of the writers may 
have exaggerated its painful details. It should be observed that the conduct of Alice 
Perrers on this occasion did not form one of the charges contained in the articles of im- 
peachment brought against her in Parliament on the 22d of December following. 
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Of the new brotherhoode at St. Albons whiche endured not longer. 


The daye and yere above wrytten, the new brother hood, invented at 
the town of St. Albans, in the honor of Albon the fyrst martyr among 
the Englyshe men, began mutch laudable & comendable devotion, for 
it appoynted that, so oft as the foresayed martyr, accordyng to the 
custome, should be caryed abroade, every one of that fraternity which 
had not an excuse should be present, in secta sua, and of the strong- 
est of them should cary x1 [blank in MS.) made at there owne proper 
coste, in honor of this fyrst martyr, but this devotion endured not longe, 
for when the comotion & insurrection of the comons was, they declared 
they were not the bretheren of S‘. Alban, but the synagoug of Sathan, 
as apered evydently by all there affections and actions, at that tyme ; 
for they repulsed the abbot, spoyled the houses & cloysters, and by all 
the meanes they could, intended the destruction of the monasterye, not 
contented to do it them selves, but requestyng the townes & villages 
nere them to do the lyke, as the reader shall more playnly fynd out in 
that whych foloweth. 


t In the margin are the words “ torticios circa matricem in p'cessione,” which the trans- 
lator seems to have been unable to render intelligible English. Matricem was probably 
a mistake for martyrem. 
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XVII. Observations upon ‘an- ancient Brecelet of bronze, found 
upon the Sand-hills near Altyre, on the Coast of Murray- 
shire: in a Letter from Henry Exvuss, Esq. F.R.S. 
Secretary, addressed to the Right Honourable the Ear. or 
Aservern, K. T. President. 


Read 22nd November 1827. 


British Museum, 22nd November 1827. 
MY LORD, 


THE Bracelet found upon the Sand-hills of Murrayshire, which was 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries at their last Meeting through 
your Lordship’s hands, by Lady Gordon Cumming, having occasioned 
some Inquiry, and several of the Members expressing a doubt, in 
consequence of the narrowness of the circle and the extreme weight 
of the ornament,* whether such could really have been either used 
or intended for a Bracelet, I have selected from the passages which 
occur in ancient writers, both sacred and profane, a few which illustrate 
the wearing of that Ornament, as well as the other uses to which it was 
applied. And I now lay the result of my research before your Lord- 
ship. 
Bartholinus has written a distinct Treatise “‘ de Armillis Veterum,” 
and the materials for Dissertations, not only upon the Bracelet but 
upon the Torques, and on other favourite Ornaments of Antiquity, are 
profusely scattered through the works of innumerable Commentators 


a Near two pounds and a half. 
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on the Greek and Roman Classics. Though it will be my business 
to avoid many of these here. 

It may be sufficient in the outset to say, that the wearing of the Brace- 
let is of higher antiquity than either Greek or Roman Learning. F 

In the Book of Genesis, chap. xxiv. when Abraham sent his servant 
to seek a wife for Isaac, and the servant found Rebekah, who it will be 
remembered drew water for all his camels, “ As the camels had done ; 
drinking, the man took a golden ear-ring of half a shekel weight, and 
Two Bracecets for her hands of ten shekels weight of gold; and said, 
Whose daughter art thou? tell me, I pray thee, is there room in thy 
father’s house for us to lodge in?” » 

The Amalekite, who by Saul’s desire slew him, when he made his 
narrative of the death to David, said, ‘* So I stood upon him and slew 
him, because I was sure that he could not live after he was fallen: and 
I took the crown that was upon his head, and the Bracexet that was on 
his arm, and have brought them hither unto my Lord.” ¢ 

Among the judgments too which Isaiah denounced, the daughters 
of Zion, among the “ bravery of their tinkling ornaments,” were to 
lose their Bracetets. 

The Bracelet, as a decoration for both sexes, was perhaps the most 
universal of all Ornaments: common to almost every nation of the 
globe;4 and far more general than the Torques. It was sometimes 
worn upon the wrist ; sometimes near the shoulder; and occasionally 
used upon the ancles. In point of material, we find the Bracelet made 
of gold, silver, amber, ivory, and brass. Those we read most of, were 
of gold ; and they appear to have been occasionally studded with gems. 
Bartholinus asserts that this ornament was of such general use that it 


‘7h a. » Genesis, chap. xxiv. 22, 23. e 2 Sam. chap. i. 10. 
\y ‘ Homer, in the xviiith Book of the Iliad, mentions in the same passage both the 
i , i ‘1 | Armilla and the Torques, the bracelet and the ornament for the neck : 
¥ Tho wap’ eivderes yadxevoy daidara 
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was worn even by slaves, when they had the permission to wear it from 
their masters. This accounts for the great number which have been 
found of a slender shape, and sometimes of a mean form, in bronze, 
in different countries possessed by the Romans. 

As an ornament of dress, we often find the Bracelet spoken of as 
massive. Livy expressly says that the golden Bracelets of the Sabine 
women were of great weight;* and we have Petronius Arbiter’s evi- 
dence that the Roman women wore Bracelets of six pounds and a half, 
and even of ten pounds weight. ‘ 

It is not, however, as an ornament of dress alone, that we are to con- 
sider the Bracelet. Its most important use, was as a gift of reward. 

Elian says, the Persian Kings rewarded all Ambassadors, whether 
from Greece or other nations, with presents of Bracelets. 

Plutarch, Xenophon, Herodian, Isidorus, all allude to them as Mik- 
tary gifts.» 

Livy, in his account of the Samnite war, says that at Aquilonia, 
Papirius, who had been engaged in various service, in the field, the 
camp, and the city, gave Bracelets and coronets of gold to Spurius 
Nautius, to Spurius Papyrius his own nephew, to four centurions, and 


to a whole band of the hastati. To the horsemen also, as a reward of 


valour, he gave Bracelets and little horns of silver.’ 


e “ Vulgus Sabinorum aureas ARMILLAS magni ponderis gestasse.” Lib. i. cap. 11. 
He adds that they were worn on the /e/t arm, which female custom is confirmed by other 
Writers. 

f « Notavit hec Trimalchio, jussitque adferri omnia; et, ‘ Videtis,’ inquit, ‘ mulieris com- 
pedes? sic nos barcalz despoliamur. Sex pondo et selibram debet habere, et ipse nihilo 
minus habeo decem pondo ARMILLAM, ex millesimis Mercurii factam.’ Ultimd etiam, ne 
mentiri videretur, stateram jussit adferri, et circulatum adprobari pondus.” Petron. 
Arbiter, cap. 67. 

s liani Hist. lib. i. cap. 22. 

b Plut.in Artax. Xenophon, Instit. Cyri, lib. vi. Herodianus. Isidori Orig. lib. xix. cap. 31. 

i “In conspectu duorum exercituum et Carvilius suos pro cujusque merito laudavit 
donavitque ; et Papirius, apud quem multiplex in acie circa castra, circa urbem fuerat 
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The Gift of the golden Bracecet, however, was reserved peculiarly 
for the Roman Citizen; Pliny says, to Auxiliaries and Strangers they 
give the gold Torques ; to their own Citizens only silver. But, exclu- 
sive of these, the Roman Citizens have Bracelets given them, which 
Foreigners have not. * 

Aulus Gellius, in the eleventh chapter of his second Book, describing 
the exploits of Lucius Siccius Dentatus, says, he was called the Roman 
Achilles ; that he had been in more than a hundred and twenty actions; 
that he had never received a wound in the back, but that he had five 
and forty wounds in front ; and that among his rewards he had achieved 
eight Golden Crowns, one obsidional, and three mural crowns, that he 
had received the Torques eighty-three times, and more than a hundred 
and sixty Brace.ets. ! 

The Draconarii or Standard-bearers wore Armiutt®. See Amm. 
Marcell. |. xx. c. 4, where the soldiers crown Julian with one of them. 

Gruter has preserved a monumental Inscription in memory of Lucius 
Lepidius, who had served in different Legions, and received various 
ArmiL_a, Torques, and other ornaments as rewards from the Emperor 
certamen, Spurium Nautium, Sp. Papirium, fratris filium, et quatuor centuriones, mani- 
pulumque hastatorum, ARMILLIS AVREIS coronisque donavit. Equites omnes, ob insig- 
nem multis locis operam, corniculis ARMILLISQUE ARGENTEIS donat.” Liv. decad. I. 
lib. x. c. 44. 

k Plin. lib. xxxiii. cap. 10. ‘ Sunt adhuc alique non omittends in auro differentia. 
Auxilia quippe et externos torquibus aureis donavere, at cives non nisi argenteis. Pre- 
terque, ARMILLAS civibus dedere, quas non habent externi.” 

1 « De Siccio Dentato egregio bellatore multa memoratu digna. L. Siccium Denta- 
tum, qui trib. plebi fuit, Sp. Tarpejo, A. Haterio consulibus, scriptum est in libris annalibus 
plus quam credi debeat, strenuum bellatorem fuisse, nomenque ei factum ob ingentem 
fortitudinem : appellatumque esse Achillem Romanum. Is pugnasse in hostem dicitur 
centum et xx preliis ; cicatricem aversam nullam, adversas quinque et x! tulisse ; coronis 
esse donatus aureis octo, obsidionali una, muralibus tribus, civicis xiv. torquibus tribus et 
LXXX. ARMILLIS plus centum LX. hastis duodeviginti, phaleris item donatus est quinquies 
viciesque. Spolia (militaria dona) habuit multijuga: in his provocatoria pleraque, trium- 
phavit cum imperatoribus suis triumphos novem.” Auli Gellii Noctes Attica, lib. ii. c. 11. 
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Vespasian.™ Smetius gives another, for a soldier upon whom both 
Torques and Armittx had been bestowed by Trajan." And nume- 
rous other such Inscriptions might be cited, but they would only 
extend my Letter to an unnecessary length. 

Brissonius has given the formula of the donation: “ Imperator te 
Arcenteis donat.” 


Arimini, prope portam S. Andrea. 
L. LEPIDIO.L.F.AN 
PROCVLO 
MIL . LEG . V. MACEDON 
7. LEG. EIVSD.7 .L&G. EIVSD 
LEG. VI. VieTRICIS 
7 . LEG . XV. APOLLINAR. 
PRIM . LEG GEMIN 
DONIS . DONATO. AB 
IMP . VESPASIANO. AVG, 
BELLO . IVDAICO . TORQVIS. 
ARMILLIS , PHALERIS 
CORONA . VALLARI 
SALINATORES CIVITATIS 
MENAPIORVM . OB . MER, EIVS 
SEPTIMINA . P REPONEND., 
CVRAVIT. Gruteri Inscript. mxcvt. +. 


n ILLICI 
>. LBG.xX.V.¥. 
CORNICVLARIO. PR, PR. 
DONIS , DONATO. AB. DI Vo 
TRAIANO . AVG 
TORQVIBVS . ARMILLIS 
PITALERIS . BELLO . PARTHICO ET. A 
IMP. CAESARE . TRAIANO 
HADRIANO AVG . HASTA. PVRA 
ET . CORONA , AVREA 
AVILLIA . SOTERIS . MATER 
FILIO , OPTIMO . PIENTISSIMO 
Smetius, fol. Ixxiii. b. 
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Nor were such gifts confined to the warriors of Greece and Rome. 
The practice was as prevalent in the remoter regions of the North. 
The fragments which remain of the compositions of the Scaldic Bards 
are full of allusions to the gift of Bracelets. Snorro Sturleson’s History 
will afford ample proof of this. Hrolf Krake King of Norway, whose 
reign is ascribed to the fifth century, is mentioned as bestowing them 
by Saxo Grammaticus.® In the Saxon Chronicle under the year 975 the 
English Edgar is expressly called beopna beah-zypa the Bestower of 
Bracecers, the rewarder of heroes; a term, indeed, usual as an epithet 
for a great Chieftain in most of the Saxon Poems. It occurs nowhere 
more frequently than in the Song of the Traveller and the Poem of 
Beowulf recently edited by Mr. Conybeare. P 

Nor were Bracelets gifts of reward to the living only; we find them 
frequently mentioned as legacies in the Saxon Wills. In the Will of 
Briltric and his wife A‘lfswytha (he was one of the Thanes of Arch- 
bishop /Elfric), preserved in the Textus Roffensis, among the articles 
which formed a legacy to the King, we have a Bracetert of gold of the 
weight of eight mancuses; and to the Queen a Bracecert of thirty. In : 
the Will of Wulfer, which follows the Will of Brihtric in Dr. Hickes’s ! 
Dissertatio Epistolaris, we find a legacy of a Bracelet of sixty mancuses.‘ 

William of Malmsbury informs us that when Earl Godwin made 
his peace with Hardiknut in the year 1040, he sealed it by a magnifi- 
cent present: a ship, whose stern was richly ornamented with gold ; 
and within it eighty soldiers, each clothed in the most sumptuous 
habiliments of war with Bracetets of pure gold on either arm, each 
weighing sixteen ounces.' 


® Hist. Dan. ii. p. 29. 

p See the Song of the Traveller, pp. 18, 25. Beowulf, pp. 52, 105, 129, 133. 

4 Hickesii Dissert. Epistolaris, p. 51. 

© “ Apposuit ille fidei jurata zenium, ut gratiam plenam redimeret locupletissimum 
sane, et pulcherrimum, ratem auro rostratam, habentem octoginta milites, qui haberent in 
brachiis singulis ARMILLAS DUAS, unamquamque sedecim unciarum auri, in capitibus cas- 
sides deauratas, securim Danicam in humero sinistro, hastile ferreum dextra manu gestan- 
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But there was another use to which the Bracelet was applied, from 
the very remotest ages of the world. It was used as an offering. 

In the Book of Exodus, Bracelets are included among the Free Gifts 
for the Tabernacle. ‘ And they came, both men and women, as many 
as were willing-hearted, and brought Bracecets, and ear-rings, and 
tablets, all jewels of gold; and every man that offered, offered a jewel 
of gold unto the Lord.” 

Offerings of serpentine Armitta or Torques, were also made to 
Esculapius. 

Nor in the different shape of a votive offering was this practice en- 
tirely unknown in England, even in the thirteenth century. Matthew 
Paris informs us that in 1244, King Henry the Third paid two visits to 
the Monastery of St. Alban, staying three days each time. The first 
was on the Feast of St. Bartholomew, the last on that of St. Thomas, 
when he made an offering of a rich pall or cloak, at the high altar, and 
three Brace.erts of Gold at the shrine of St. Alban.* 

Arngrim Jonas in his work on Iceland, speaking of the pagan rites 
which were used in the chief Temple of Southern Iceland, in the Isle 
of Kialarnes, describes a Bracerer of twenty ounces weight, which 
was kept upon the altar, which, being sprinkled with the blood of 
Victims, was touched by those who took any solemn oath. He says it 
was either of silver, or silver and brass mixed.t He adds in another 
page that for this purpose it was worn upon the Judge’s arm during 
Trials.* 
tes; et ne singula enumerem, armis omnibus instructos, in quibus fulgor cum terrore 
certans, sub auro ferrum occuleret.” Will. Malmesb. edit. Francof. 1601. lib. ii. p. 77. 
The same writer, p. 102, describing the Manners and Customs of the English in 1066 
upon the Conqueror’s arrival, says “their arms were laden with goiden bracelets: ” 
ARMILLIS aureis brachiis onerati.” 

s Matt. Par. pp. 562, 574 

' “In Ara preterea AnnuLus asservabatur argenteus, vel ex Orichalco, unciarum xx 
quem forensi aliquo munere fungentes, jusjurandum jam prestituri, victimarum illinitum 
cruore, religiosé inter jurandum contrectabant.”” Crymogea Rerum Island. lib. i. p. 63. 

« Ibid. p. 76. 

VOL. XXII. 2e 
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Arngrim Jonas’s Bracelet reminds me of a very remarkable passage 
in the Saxon Chronicle under the year 876, where, when the Danes 
made their peace with the English Alfred at Wareham in Wessex, they 
gave him the noblest amongst them as hostages, and swore oaths to him 
upon the holy Bracevet.* 

Bracelets, as we learn from Bartholinus, were sometimes espousal 
presents. Virgins, it appears, did not usually wear them.” From dif- 
ferent passages in the Roman classics we learn that they were some- 
times birthday presents. Placed among treasures, there was a super- 
stition that a Bracelet would augment them. Lovers thought them 
efficacious ; and ivory Armille were used in the cure of epilepsy.’ 

I now come to the Ornament upon the Society’s Table. In shape, 
it unquestionably resembles a Bracelet, formed of two serpents coiled 
up.* Its material, of bronze, does not make it objectionable; for 
the Society has already engraved more than one Bracelet of that 
metal found within His Majesty’s dominions;® and the Hamilton 
Collection, in the British Museum, preserves at this moment a 
large number of Bracelets of that metal, of different weights and 
forms, one with no fewer than sixteen coils, found in the ruins 
of Pompeii. The coils of which the present Bracelet is formed, 
make no objection, although it must be acknowledged that most of the 
ancient Bracelets with numerous coils are elastic. A Bracelet of three 
hoops soldered together, found in Ireland, is engraved in the third 
Plate of the Second Volume of the Archeologia ;* and in a Collection 


* y him pa a®%ay ppopon on pam halgan seace.—Chron. Sax. edit. Gibs. p. 83. 

y Speaking of the Anmitt® Sponsalitia, p. 79, he says, “‘ Caruerunt iis Virgines, Armil- 
lasque manibus suspendisse infra decorem putabatur. Hortatur enim Virgines B. Cypria- 
nus (de Habitu Virginum,) ne inferant auribus vulnera, nec brachia includant, aut coila 
de ArMILtis et monilibus pretiosa catena. Ratio pudoris manifesta. Nam a Viris da- 
bantur, ut virginitati sue irent exsequias, de qua, acceptis Armillis, transigebatur.” 

* See other superstitions in Pliny, Hist. Nat, edit. Harduini, tom. ii. 451, 11. 472, 10. 
531, 22. 

a See Pl. XXV. b Archeol. vol. x. pl. 13; vol. xiv. p. 92. 

¢ Montfaucon mentions having seen one of this kind on a Statue of Lucilla. 
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of Plates of Antiquities, formed by our late Director, Mr.Combe, the Arm 
of a Skeleton occurs, found in atomb, round which are entwined the coils 
of a very extended Bracelet, connected by two hoops of considerable 
breadth at the two extremities of the bone; and a Sepulchral Monument 
of the Roman time, engraved upon the same Plate, represents a male 
figure with a Bracelet on the right arm, the twines of which extend 
from the fleshy part of the limb to the wrist. Nor do the heads of the 
animals at the extremities of the ornament now exhibited form an ob- 
jection. Serpents’ heads appeared at the extremities of the golden 
Bracelet from Ireland, exhibited to the Society some years ago, by the 
Marquess of Lansdowne; and Beger has engraved a Bracelet orna- 
mented at its ends with the heads of Rams. Several with Serpents 
heads occur in the British Museum in bronze. 

It is possible then that the Ornament exhibited by your Lordship 
may have been a Bracelet, not to be worn, but of Reward, or a Votive 
Offering, or perhaps from a Statue. The beauty of its manufacture 
makes sufficient amends for any deficiency in richness of metal; and 
even a votive Bracelet made at the period to which this must be re- 
ferred, was likely in the North to be of sronze. 

Tacitus, your Lordship will recollect, in his delightful Treatise 
on the Manners of the Germans, mentions a remarkable fact, that 
at the time when he lived, gold and silver were unknown to the 
people of the North; he knew not, he says, whether to ascribe this 
to the favour or the wrath of Heaven. The very spot upon which 
the Ornament now on the Society’s Table was found, formed, if I 
mistake not, a portion of that memorable country which Tacitus de- 
scribes when commenting on the defeat of Galgacus. I do not mean 
to infer from this, that this Bracelet is of Celtic origin, but that the 
precious metals in the early part of the Roman period being but little 
used in the North, it can be no surprise to find Roman workmanship 
of the very best kind bestowed upon an Ornament of inferior metal. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
HENRY ELLIS. 
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XVIII. Notice of some Remains at Goza, near Malta. Commu- 
nicated in a Letter from Captain W. H. Smytu, R.N., 
R.S. and 8. A., to Tuomas Amyor, Esq. F. R. S. Trea- 


surer. 


Read Sth May 1828. 


Crescent, Bedford, May 6th, 1828. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


I BEG to enclose you three Drawings,* shewing the situation and 
appearance of those primitive and colossal remains, existing on the 
island of Goza, called the “Giant’s Tower” by the natives. I am only able 
to send you the mere Views, because the measurements I took, and 
the remarks I made upon the spot, were given to my late friend Colonel 
Otto Beyer, the then resident Governor. To this gentleman we owe 
the clearing out of these antiquities, and it was his intention to have 


submitted to the public a very detailed account of his Operations, but 
sudden death frustrated the measure. 


In the absence of the Colonel's researches, I may briefly state, that 
the inclosed Sketches give the appearance of the “ Giant’s Tower ”’ 
sufficiently exact for those conversant in what are called Druidical, or 
Celtic structures, to estimate their probable uses. And as from the 
total want of literal, or symbolical characters, such uses, and the date of 
construction, must rest mainly upon vague and conjectural hypotheses, 
I send them rather as silent evidences of men and days beyond record, 
than as matter which can be discussed with any certainty. 

The erection of ponderous masses of stone was a practice both ex- 
tensive and undefined, but from various vestiges existing wherever 


@ See the Plates XXVI. XXVII. XXVIII. 
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early navigation was carried, they may be attributable to Punic or 
Pheenician origin. 

In support of this opinion, it may be proper to add, that Goza was 
the Gaulos of ancient geographers, and that it is now called Wadish, 
by the natives. It is rather higher than Malta, on which it is depen- 
dent, and is more fertile, its fruits, cottons, and sugar canes, being in 
great esteem. The edifices in question are near the district of Casal 
Rabatto, and they are constructed with the common calcareous sand- 
stone of the vicinity. The present inhabitants are a temperate, and 
hardy race; and are so strongly attached to their country, that they 
endearingly term it ** the Flower of the World.” They are of an ath- 
letic, yet active form; but with a physiognomy, especially marked by 
the nose and lips, approaching to that of the Africans. 

Various Troglodytic grottos attest that a pastoral people occupied 
the site, at a very remote period: and a remarkable peculiarity in the 
agriculture of the island is, an immemorial practice of cultivating the 
declivities of hills, by means of successive terraces—a mode which has 
usually been termed “ Canaanite,” from the supposed country of its 
origin. 

Agreeably to written testimony, Malta was occupied by a colony of 
Pheenicians, an enterprizing people, versed alike in the arts of war and 
peace; and upon a comparison of various ancient authorities, the pro- 
bable time of their first establishment was about 1500 years anterior to 
the Christian wera. Now, although Malta was frequently subjugated 
by other powers, the Phoenicians and Carthaginians became so iden- 
tified with the Phaacians, or supposed aborigines of the island, that 
the subsequent intercourse with Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Normans, 
and Spaniards, appears to have had but little comparative effect 
on the language, habits, or customs, of the Maltese. But in Goza this 
is more strikingly the case, on account of its secondary political im- 
portance; and could we but find an alphabet of their harsh jargon, in 
proof, I have little doubt that what is now considered merely in the 
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light of an Arabic dialect, would turn out to be closely allied to the 
Punic tongue. 

From various geological evidences, it appears that Malta, and Goza, 
were once component parts of a larger mass; and that the channels by 
which they are now separated, were caused by a subsidence of the 
strata: indeed, the cliffs of both islands, by the obvious freshness, and 
breadth, of the fractured faces, evince the loss which they have sus- 
tained. ‘This fact is further confirmed, to the eye of the Antiquary, by 
vestiges of roads, close to the same cliffs; and also, by the scattered 
Cyclopean relics, which are met with in the investigation. 


I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 


Yours truly, 


WILLIAM HENRY SMYTH. 
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XIX. Account of some British Coins found near High i. 
in Buckinghamshire, in 1827 ; by Joun Norris, Esq 
Letter to Henry Exuis, Esq. F. R. S. Secretary, 


.ina 


, Hughenden House, near 
SIR, High Wycombe, Bucks, June 5th 1527. 
I BEG to trouble you, as Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries (of 
which I have long been an unworthy member), with drawings of 
five Coins, which I conceive to be ancient British, and which have 
been lately found, very accidentally, near High Wycombe, Bucks. 
These five coins, with six others, were found by a miller’s boy upon a 
place called Keep-hill, in the parish of Chipping Wycombe, about 
half a mile from the town. The boy was sent to the spot, which is 
very near the mill, to look after his master’s sheep, and happening to 
take up a flint, to grub at a fresh mole track, two of the coins fell out 
of a tubular cavity in the flint during the operation, and upon exami- 
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nation, nine more were found within, the whole of which the boy 
brought to his master’s house, where they remained some days, till the 
boy’s father, hearing of the discovery, got possession of them and car- 
ried them about for sale. They are of gold, about the tenth of an 
inch thick, the obverse concave, the reverse convex; they weigh about 
34 pennyweights, and are of the size represented. Tubular flints, 
similar to the one in which these coins were found, are very common 
in this stoney soil, and certainly, if a person wished to conceal his trea- 
sure, he could hardly hit upon a less suspicious receptacle. ‘There are 
remains of artificial ditches still visible above Keep-hill, and I think it 
may fairly be presumed to have been a British stromg-hold. {| . 

N° 1 represents a warrior on horseback ; the body and arms are clad 
in armour, which, when seen through a magnifier, seems to resemble a 
chain of large finks round the body. The letter T appears above the 
horse’s tail, A more plainly below it, S is very faint under tie fore legs, 
and the coin is defective about the head of the horse, under which the 
letter C would otherwise have been inscribed to make the word TASC. 
The horse is well executed in high relief, and the gold of this coin is 
of a redder colour than the others, which are of a light yellow. The 
leg and thigh of the warrior seem to be bare. 

Ne 2 very much resembles N° 1, but is not so well executed, nor 
is the armour visible upon part of the body ; the warrior, however, has 
a curious battle-axe in his hand. The same letters which are inscribed 
upon the last coin, also appear upon this, in corresponding situations : 
and there is a wheel with four spokes above the horse’s head. The 
reverses of both are much alike, but in the centre of Ne 1 there 
is the letter T and the letter A in one of the compartments, which 
are not upon the other. 

N* 3 and 4 are very like each other in design, but N° 4 is much 
more rudely executed ; the joints of the horse’s legs being round knobs, 
and the hoofs disjointed from the legs. Over the horse in both 
coins there is a bull's head represented, and under the horse in N° 4, 
is an instrument, the top of which only is visible in N° 3. I do not 
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know whether the use of this instrument has been ascertained, but it 
strikes me that it might have been made use of to fasten horses to in 
the field; the sharp anchor-like point being fixed in the ground, and 
the hooked top receiving the bridle or halter. The inscription upon 
Ne 3, in the latter part only of which the letters appear entire, is Tas- 
c1av ; upon N? 4, the lower part only of the first four letters are visi- 
ble, Tasc. 

Ne 5 has more letters on it than any of the others, but the tops of 
several are cut off; the inscription, however, is clearly TasciovaN. 


The other six of these coins bear a general resemblance to N* 3, 4, 
and 5.* 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


JOHN NORRIS. 


« The coins numbered 1, 3, and 5, were purchased by Mr. Norris, and subsequently 
presented to the British Museum. 
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XX. Account of certain Hill Castles, situated near the Land’s 
End, in Cornwall; in a Communication from Witviam 
Corton, Esq. M. A. of Leatherhead, Surrey, addressed to 
Joun Brirron, Esq. F. S.A. &c. &c. 


Read 10th January 1828. 


BARTINE-HILL is one of a chain of eminences near the Land’s 
End, which command extensive views over the English and Irish Chan- 
nels. On its summit is an ancient Earth-work, or Hill Castle, (as all 
these remains with ramparts are called in Cornwall,) consisting of a 
circular mound or vallum, slightly elevated above the natural soil, and 
aditch. It contains a well, now filled up, and the remains of three 
contiguous circles, of different sizes, the largest being 28 feet across, 
whilst the whole interior diameter is about 360 feet. Borlase was un- 
certain whether these small circles were intended for military or reli- 
gious purposes, but supposed them rather to have been the sepulchres 
for some of the garrison. I will only observe that a Circle of the same 
description remains within the area of Caér-Ban, and another at Castle- 
An-Dinas, in Cornwall: Mr Pennant noticed similar inclosures within 
the Hill Fortresses of Wales.* 

Caer-Bran is another circular fortification on the top of a hill in the 
parish of Sancred. It consists of a ditch, 15 feet wide, edged with 
blocks of stone, a mound of earth, or agger, 15 feet high (according to 
Borlase), and a stone wall, inclosing an area of 220 feet in diameter. The 
wall was constructed with rough masses of granite, placed carefully 


@ Tour in Wales, vol. ii. pp. 167, 194, edit. 1783. 
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together without cement, and is now in ruins. In the middle of the 
area thus inclosed, is a small circle built like the wall. 

Cuin-Caste occupies the summit of a bald and rugged hill in the 
parishes of Morvah and Maddern, and commands an almost uninter- 
rupted sea view. It must have been, formerly, a fortress of very great 
strength, and even now its ruius form a conspicuous object, though 
seldom visited, in consequence of the difficulty of getting there, over 
the wild and dreary moors, which are literally covered with fragments 
of granite rock, and unvaried by a single tree. Dr. Borlase has described 
this Castle in his “ Antiquities of Cornwall” at considerable length, and 
caused a plan to be engraved of it; he remarks, that ‘‘*the whole of 
the work, the neatness and regularity of the walls, providing such se- 
curity, by flanking and dividing the fosse, shows a military knowledge 
superior to that of other works of this kind in Cornwall.” Mr. Britton, 
also, wrote a description of this ancient fortress, for the second volume 
of the “ Beauties of England and Wales,” pointing out some inaccuracies 
in the Doctor's plan, and regretting that he could not, from the ruinous 
confusion of the stones, ascertain the thickness of the walls. It was for 
the purpose of investigating this singular fortress, and to elicit, if pos- 
sible, some new information respecting it, that I made several visits to 
it in company with Captain Giddy, R. N. of Penzance, during a visit 
to Cornwall in 1826. Having employed some labourers to remove the 
fallen stones which blocked up the entrance, we were enabled to trace 
5 more accurately the true position of the walls, as well as their thick- 
3 ness, and to clear out the ancient passages of entrance to the inner area. 
A This investigation, though it has led to no very important discovery, 
has proved that Borlase’s plan is incorrect with regard to the position 
of the walls at the entrance ; and, as Mr. Britton’s observation on the 
r circular form of the foundations of the houses, or walled inclosures 
within the Castle is certainly just, I have made a new Plan from mea- 
surements taken on the spot, with as much accuracy as my unpractised 
skill would permit. 

Chan-Castle consists of two circular walls, one within the other, 
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having a vallum or terrace, 30 feet wide, between. These walls were 
built with rough masses of granite, large and small being fitted together 
and piled up without cement, but presenting a regular and tolerably 
smooth surface on the outside. The outer wall was surrounded by a 
ditch, 19 feet in width ; part of this wall in one place is 10 feet high, and 
about five feet in thickness. 

Both walls have been dismantled and made heaps of ruins, the stones 
lying on each side in such confusion, as to make it very difficult to 
trace the exact circuit or position of the original work. Borlase was 
of opinion that the inner wall must have been at least 15 feet high. 
Some of the stones which had fallen from it are found to be five and 
six feet in length. 

The only entrance to the Castle towards the south-west, has been 
denominated the Jron-gateway, and exhibits, in its arrangement, a sur- 
prising degree of skill and military knowledge for the time in which it 
is supposed to have been built. It will be best understood by a reference 
to the annexed engraved ground plan.» Having removed all the loose 
stones and earth with which the passage was completely choked, I 
found that the entrance was six feet wide in the garrowest part, and 16 
feet in the widest, where the walls diverge and are rounded off on 
either side. There also appeared to be indications of steps up to the 
level of the area within the castle, and the remains of a wall, which, 
crossing the vallum from the outer wall, divided the entrance into two 
parts, at its widest end. In these particulars my plan differs from that 
published by Dr. Borlase. The inner wall of the Castle I ascertained to 
be about 12 feet in thickness, and to inclose an area 174 feet, north and 
south, by 180 feet, east and west; the centre of this area is without any 
indication of building, but all round and next to the wall are the re- 
mains of circular inclosures, which probably formed the habitable part 
of the Castle. Of these curious domiciles but small indications remain; 
yet there is too much regularity in their disposition and arrangement, not 
to believe them to be parts of the original building. They are generally 


b See Pl. XXIX. 
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about 18 or 20 feet in diameter. At the northern side there is a larger 
apartment, 30 feet by 26. 

Towards the north-east of this Castle, and near the bottom of the 
hill, are the remains of an ancient town, or village, consisting of many 
circular inclosures, built in the same manner as the walls I have been 
describing, and affording a specimen of domestic architecture of the 
rudest description, and probably coeval with the Castle itself. It is re- 
markable that all these substructions are invariably circular. Mr, Pen- 
nant observed the same sort of buildings in the Hill Castles of Wales. 


Castie-An-Drnas, in the parish of Ludgvan, is situated on one of 


the highest hills in the hundred of Penwith, commanding an extensive 
view over the western extremity of Cornwall, from St. Ives to the 
Land’s End. Borlase gives the following description of its remains. 
* Castle-An-Dinas consisted of two stone walls, one within the other 
in a circular form, surrounding the area of the hill. The ruins are now 
fallen on each side the walls, and show the work to have been of great 
height and thickness. ‘There was also a third, or outer wall, built 
more than halfway round. Within the walls are many little inclosures 
of a circular form, about seven yards diameter, with little walls round 
them of two or three feet high, they appear to have been so many huts 
for the shelter of the garrison. The diameter of the whole fort from 
east to west, is 400 feet, and the principal ditch 60 feet. ‘Towards the 
south, the sides of the Hill are marked by two large green paths, about 
10 feet wide. Near the middle of the area is a well, almost choked up 
with its own ruins, and at a little distance a narrow pit, its sides walled 
round, probably for water also, now filled up.” 

It is to be regretted that Borlase did not publish a plan to illustrate 
his description of this Castle, as it has been much dilapidated since his 
time. A tower was built on the site of the outer wall about forty years 
ago, by Mr. Rogers of Penrose; and subsequent reparations have not 
contributed towards a restoration of the old walls. Nur are there any 
perceptible remains of the inclosures, two or three feet high, which 
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formed the huts for the shelter of the garrison; but in this respect, 
Borlase’s description exactly corresponds with the remains I observed 
within the area of Chan-Castle, as already mentioned. I could discover 
no traces of the ancient entrance, nor does Borlase notice it; if it was 
towards the west, as at Chin-Castle, it has been blocked up, for the 
walls on that side seem to have been rebuilt or repaired; if on the 
southern side, where, Borlase says, there were two broad paths leading 
up the side of the hill, towards the Castle, it has been totally destroyed. 

I now proceed toa description of this ancient and curious Fortress. 
The first inclosure is a mound of earth alone, seven or eight feet high, 
surrounded by a ditch. Within this, a second fosse, or ditch, encircled 
the outer wall, which was built as before described, and is about five feet 
in thickness, and four or five feet high, excepting towards the south-east, 
where it has been destroyed, and the materials used in building the 
tower before mentioned. 

A vallum, or terrace, separates this wall from another of considerable 
strength and thickness, being 13 feet across at the top. The circular 
area inclosed by this wall is 254 feet in diameter. A third wall, of ne 
great substance or height, like the others, appears to have made a cir- 
cuit within this space, and reduced the diameter to 190 feet. But what is 
most curious in this Castle, is the appearance of a certain wavy outline, 
slightly raised above the natural soil, but overgrown with turf, as in- 
dicated upon the plan by dotted lines. The singular form of these 
foundations, if they are supposed to be the inclosures noticed by Bor- 
lase, and their exact regularity, which I took some pains to ascertain, is 
perhaps deserving the attention of some more experienced antiquary.* 

The area within is very uneven, and has, nearly in the centre, a small 
round inclosure, 22 feet in diameter, without an entrance. It is exactly 
similar in its construction to the remains before mentioned, in Caér- 
Bran and Bartiné Castles. There is a well also within the circuit of 
the walls, and we were told it was never known to be without water. 

¢ See Pl. XXX. 
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The diameter of the whole work, from ditch to ditch, north and south, 
is 436 feet.4 

In conclusion, I beg to add a few remarks on the various opinions 
entertained respecting the authors of these Hill Castles, of which there 
are so many in the western districts of Cornwall, and in Wales. Borlase 
attributes them to the Danes, and has mustered six or seven, as he 
thinks, strong arguments in favour of his hypothesis: viz. from there 
being so many in so small a tract of country ; from their being near the 
sea ; and from their being dismantled. But it does not appear that the 
Danes did any more than sail round the coast, making marauding de- 
scents in search of plunder; nor is it likely that such robbers would build 
in an enemy’s country castles, of which they would have some trouble 
to keep possession: whilst, on the contrary, it is natural to suppose, that 
the native Britons would fortify the hills, and every place commanding 
a view of the sea, to observe the approach of these and other enemies. 
As to their being dismantled, it may surely be argued with equal force, 
that the Saxons, who were warring a long time against the Cornish Bri- 
tons, would reduce or destroy their strong holds, when Cornwall was 
finally reduced under Athelstan in 935. 

King, in “ Munimenta Antiqua,” contends against the Danish origin 
of the Castles, and states, that many fortresses of a similar construction 
remain in Wales, in Scotland, and in places where the Danes were never 
settled. 

The author of a Paper in the 14th Volume of the Archzologia, 
says, he wonders that Borlase did not discover in Chan Castle the 
work of the Romans, and mentions the fact of some Roman coins having 
been dug up very near it. 

I did not discover the smallest traces of Roman architecture in these 
rude Hill Castles of our ancestors; they had not even the knowledge 
of mortar as a cement, and built their walls of rough and loose masses 


4 In the Gentleman's Magazine for March 1802, is an account of two stones, or weights, 
found within the inner circle of Castle-An-Dinas. 
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of granite, fitted together as well as they could be in their natural 
state. 

In detect of better proof to the contrary, it seems more reasonable 
to ascribe the monuments of a country to its own inhabitants, than 
to strangers, of whom we are uncertain whether they occupied the 
district during a sufficient length of time to have completed any 
large works. 


WILLIAM COTTON. 
Priory, Leatherhead, 
January 5th, 1828. 
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XXI. Ancient Norman-French Poem on the erection of the 
Walls of New Ross, in Ireland, 4d. D. 1265. Communi- 
cated by Freperic Mappen, Esq. F-S.A. in a Letter to 
Henry Exuis, Esq. F-R.S. Secretary. 


Read 22d January 1829. 


British Museum, January 21st 1829. 
MY DEAK SIR, 


AMONG the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, is preserved a 
highly curious volume, written at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, containing a miscellaneous collection of pieces in verse and 
prose, apparently the production of an Irish Ecclesiastic, and chiefly of 
a satirical description. Most of these pieces are in English or Latin, 
and there is great reason to conclude that they are from the pen of 
Friar Michael Kyldare, who is expressly named as the author of a Bal- 
lad, fol. 10, and who is erroneously assigned by Ritson, in his Biblio- 
graphia Poetica, to the fifteenth, instead of the thirteenth and begin- 
ning of the succeeding ceniury. But towards the close of this MS. 
(which, from the folios having been strangely misplaced, is very diffi 
cult to follow in the order of contents,) occurs an extremely interesting 
Poem, written in the ancient or Norman French language, contributing 
in a remarkable degree to throw illustration on the early topography and 
history of the town of New Ross, in Ireland, and on this account I trust 
the Society may not deem it unworthy of its being submitted to their 
notice. 

The Poem in question is thus mentioned in the Harleian catalogue, 

VOL. XXII. 2s 
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N°. 913, art. 43. “ Rithmus facture ville de Rosse, being a French Poem 
upon the quarrel which happened there, between Sir Morice ..... and 
Sir Wauter..... A.D. 1265." This is not a very accurate description, 
since the object of the writer (who was an eye-witness, and therefore, 
of undoubted authority,) was not to relate a quarrel between two anony- 
mous Knights, but to give a detailed and highly interesting narrative 
of the erection of the walls and fortifications of the town of Ross ; oc- 
casioned by the dread felt by the inhabitants, lest the unprotected and 
open situation of the place might cause them to suffer from a feud, 
then raging with violence between two powerful Barons. These Ba- 
rons were Maurice Fitz Maurice,* the chief of the Geraldine faction, 
and Walter de Burgo, or Bourke, Earl of Ulster, whose deadly wars, 
as Sir James Ware writes, under the year 1264, “ wrought blood-shed 
and troubles throughout the realm of Ireland.” 

The turbulent violence of the former party proceeded to such a 
height, that, on the interposition of Richard de Rupella, (called also 
Capella, Rochel, and des Roches,) the Chief Justiciary, the Geraldines 
not only slighted his authority, but forcibly seized on his person, and 
placed him with several others (among whom was Richard de Burgo, 
son of Walter,) in confinement. The very inadequate means possessed 
by the English Sovereign of quelling this spirit of discord, is sufficiently 
evident during the whole of the early period of Irish History, and more 
particularly during the reign of Henry the Third. By the appointment, 
however, of Sir David Barry, in 1267, to the office of Justiciary, the 
violence of the Geraldines seems in some degree to have been con- 
trolled, and their power lessened. But the weakness of the King’s re- 
presentative, in attempting to subdue the feuds of these turbulent Ba- 
rons, is clearly manifested by the rapid changes which take place dur- 
ing this period, in the office of Justiciary, a fresh successor being nomi- 


*® Sir James Ware calls him Earl of Desmond, and says he was drowned in 1268, whilst 
crossing from Ireland to Wales ; but both these errors are corrected by Cox. The first 
Earl of Desmond was Maurice Fitz Thomas, created by Edward the Third, the 27th of 
August, 1329. 
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nated nearly every twelvemonth. At length, either from the increased 
ascendancy of the Geraldine party, or, what is more probable, from 
the policy of the English Monarch, Maurice Fitz Maurice was consti- 
tuted the Royal deputy in 1272. He appears to have immediately 
taken advantage of this mark of favour, to revenge himself on the 
O’Briens, his hereditary enemies ; but, being in his own turn betrayed 
by some of his followers, he was in the succeeding year, A. D. 1273, 
taken prisoner, and obliged to give satisfaction for the death of his 
opponents. After a fresh series of similar contests, the details of which 
it would be of little value to repeat, he died in the town of Ross, A. D. 
1286, and the same year proved fatal to his son Gerald Fitz Maurice, 
and his son-in-law, Thomas de Clare. 

His adversary, Walter de Burgo, who married the daughter of Hugh 
de Lacy, and in her right, inherited the Earldom of Ulster on her 
father’s death, in 1264, and in his own sight in 1264, was involved in 
the same scene of blood-shed, and on the cessation of the feud with the 
Geraldines, laid claim to the territory of Connaught; but being opposed 
by the O'Connors, and defeated in a conflict, he did not long survive, 
but after a week’s sickness, expired in the castle of Galway, 28th July, 
1271, and was interred in the abbey of Athaffil.» 

These historical data sufficiently confirm the account of the Poet, in 
ascribing the erection of the walls of Ross to this troublesome period, 
and prove Camden to have been mistaken, when he states the walls to 
have been built by Isabel, daughter of Richard Earl Strongbow.° 

So little is known of the early history of this town, that our Topo- 
graphers all content themselves with describing it as having once been 
a place of great strength and extent, situated in a large ravine, formed 


b Lodge. 

¢ Grose, in his Antiq. of Ireland, vol. i. p. 49, repeats an absurd variation of the same 
tradition, ascribing the inclosure of New Roas with a wall to Rose Macrue, sister of Strong- 
bow, in the year 1310 (!) who is said also to have built Hook Tower, in the Barony of 
Shelburn, in the same County, and to have been buried at Ross, in the Church of St. 
Saviour, 
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by the junction of the rivers Barrow and Nore. Of its high walls, 
frowning towers, and gates (the erection of which, in 1265, forms the 
subject of the Poem we are illustrating), many remains existed in the 
time of Camden, and partly continue to the present day. It wasa 
place of considerable trade so early as the reign of Henry the Fifth, 
and obtained Charters from several of the English Sovereigns, the 
earliest of which is supposed to be that of Henry the Fourth. Its fort 
is still so capacious, that ships of 700 tons burthen may come up to the 
quay; but the commerce of the town decreased subsequently to such a 
degree, that in 1776 only five or six brigs were to be seen in it.4 
Among the Collections of the second Randle Holmes for the city of 
Chester, MS. Harl. 2173, fol. 42, b. is the copy of “ A certyficate from 
the Soueraine [Mayor] of New Rosse ats Rosse Pont, in Ireland, to 
shew how wee be free w™ them, and they w the Citty of Chester, of 
all Customs,” 29 Eliz. 1587. A seal was appended to this document, 
with the figures of a greyhound pulling down a stag on it, and beneath, 
a bridge raised on several arches, from which bridge the appellation of 
Ross Pont was doubtless derived. Round the edge we read, s. orrict.. . 
SVPERIOR .... NEWE ROSSE ------ There were formerly many reli- 
gious houses in New Ross. In 1267, the Franciscans are said first 
to have settled there, and a convent of Augustine hermits was founded 
in the reign of Edward the Third. Sir John Devereux subsequently 
erected the convent of St. Saviour’s on the site of the Franciscan Mo- 
nastery, and part of it is still appropriated to the use of a parish church. 
The more modern history of this place is chiefly remarkable for the 
gallant defence made by the garrison against the rebels, in 1798, 
under the command of General Sir Henry Johnson, Bart. who yet sur- 
vives. 

Having thus attempted to illustrate in some measure the subject of 
the Poem, I shall proceed to give a hasty abstract of it. The writer 
commences in the following abrupt manner: “ I have an inclination 


4 From Camden, Young, Seward, and Musgrave. 
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to write in romance, if it pleases you to hear me; for a story that is 
not listened to, is of no more value than a berry. I pray you there- 


; fore to give attention, and you shall hear a fine adventure (?) of a 
§ town in Ireland, the most beautiful of its size that I know in any coun- 
: try. Its inhabitants were alarmed by the feud existing between two 


Barons, whose names you see here written, Sir Morice and Sir Wauter. 
s The name of this town I will now disclose to you; it is called Ros. 
It is the New Pont-de-Ros.” He then proceeds to relate how the 
: principal men of the town, together with the commonalty, assembled to 
é take measures for their safety, and it was resolved to surround the 
town with a wall of mortar and stone. They commenced accordingly on 
the Feast of the Purification, {[2d. Feb. A. D. 1265, ] and marked out the 
JSossé, or line of circumvallation. Workmen were speedily hired, and 
above a hundred each day came out to labor under the direction of the 
burgesses. When this preliminary step was completed, they again as- 
sembled, and determined to establish a purveance, or bye-law, such (says 
the poet) as was never yet heard of in England or France; which was 
publicly proclaimed the next day to the people, and received with ap- 
plause. This law was as follows: That on the ensuing Monday, the 
vintners, the mercers, the merchants, and the drapers, should go and 
work at the fossé from the hour of prime till noon. This was readily 
complied with, and above 1000 men, writes the poet, “ went out to work 
every Monday, with brave banners and great pomp, attended by flutes © 
andtabors. So soon as the hour of noon had sounded, these fine fellows 


¢ The flute is mentioned as a musical instrument in the romances of Alexander, Dolo- 
pathos, and several others of the 13th and 14th centuries, In a curious poem of Guil- 
laume de Machault, a writer of the 14th century, among other instruments of music is 
noticed “/a flauste brehaigne;” on which Roquefort remarks, “ C’étoit probablement 
une flate champétre.” But may we not interpret this the Irish flute, in contra-distinction 
to the flute traversizre, or German flute? Walker, in his Historical Memoirs of the Irish 
Bards, p. 90, has stated, that no record exists to prove the use of the flute among the an- 
cient Irish, but atthe same time owns it is highly probable this instrument was known to 
them, particularly from the length of some of the notes in the early Irish melodies appear- 
; ing calculated rather for the flute than the harp. 
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returned home, with their banners borne before them, and the young 
men singing loudly and caroling through the town.” The priests also, 
who accompanied this party, fell to work at the fossé, and labored right 
well, more so than the others, being, as the poet states, “ young and 
skilful, of tall stature, strong and well-housed.” ‘The mariners likewise 
proceeded in good array to the fossé, to the number of 600, with a ban- 
ner preceding them, on which was depicted a vessel. ‘ And if all the 
people in the ships and barges,” adds the writer, “ had been hired, they 
would have amounted in truth to 1100 men,”—a convincing proof of 
the importance of the town at that time as a mercantile port. 

On the Tuesday this party was succeeded by another, consisting of 
the tailors and clothworkers, the tent-makers, fullers, and “ celers,”’ 
who went out in a similar manner as the former, but were not so nu- 
merous, amounting only to 400 men. On the Wednesday a different 
set was employed, viz. the cordwainers, tanners, and butchers. ‘ Many 
brave bachelors,” writes the poet, ‘were among them, and their ban- 
ners were painted as appertains to their craft. In number I believe 
they were about 300, taking together little and great, and they went 
forth caroling loudly as the first party did.” On the Thursday came 
the fishermen and hucksters. ‘Their standards were of various sorts, 
but on one which preceded them was painted a fish and a platter. These 
were in number 500, and with them were associated also the “ wayn- 
payns,”' who were 32 in number. On the Friday went out the 

... ,® in number 350, with their banners borne before them, unto 
the border of the fossé. On the Saturday succeeded the carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and masons, in number about 350, and set to work with 
alacrity like the rest. 

Lastly, on the Sunday assembled in procession the ladies of the town. 
* Know verily,” says the poet, “ that they were excellent laborers, but 
their number I cannot certainly tell. Noman alive might count them, 
but they all went forth to cast stones, and carry them from the fossé. 


f Wainwrights ? s The word is illegible in the MS. 
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Whoever had been there to look at them, might have seen many a beauti- 
ful woman, many a mantle of scarlet, green, and russet, many a fair folded 
cloak, and many a gay colored garment. In all the countries I ever visited, 
never saw I so many fair ladies. He should have been born in a fortunate 
hour who might make his choice among them.” The ladies also carried 
banners, in imitation of the other parties, and when they were tired of 
the duty assigned to them, they walked round the fossé, singing sweetly 
to encourage the workmen. On their return to the town, the richer 
: sort held a convivial meeting, and as we are told, “‘ made sport, drank 
(whiskey ?) and sang,”” encouraging each other, and resolving to make 
a gate, which should be called the Ladies Gate, and there would fix 
their prison. After paying a compliment to these heroines, in the 
usual style of most compliments, and therefore not worth repeat- 
ing, the poet returns to the fossé, which he says was made twenty 
feet in depth, and its length extended above a league. When it shall 
be completed, adds the writer, they may then sleep securely, and will 
not require a guard, for if 40,000 men were to attack the town, they 
; would never be able to enter it. ‘‘ For they have sufficient means of 
defence ; many a white hauberk and haubergeon, many a doublet and 
coat of mail, and many a savage garcon. Many good cross-bow men 
4 have they, and many good archers. Never in any town beheld I so 
many good glaives, nor so many cross-bows hanging on the wall, nor 
so many quarrels to shoot withal ; and every house full of maces, good 
shields, and talevaces." They are well provided, I warrant you, to de- 
fend themselves from their enemies. For the cross-bow men in reality 
j amount to 363 in number, as counted at their muster, and enrolled in 
the muster-roll. And of other archers have they 1,200 brave fellows, 
; be assured; and besides these, there are 3000 men armed with lances 
or axes in the town; and knights on horseback 104, well armed for the 
combat.” 


h See Roquefort, v. Talevas, and Notes and Glossary to the Romance of Havelok, 
v. 2320. 
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This curious and minute statement of their forces is well worthy of 
some additional illustration; but I hasten to the conclusion. The 
poet assures us, that the object of the inhabitants was by no means 
to court an assault, but simply for their own protection ; for which, 
says he, no one ought to blame them. They appear, however, to have 
amply provided for their safety, for the writer continues: “ When 
the wall shall be completely carried round and fortified, no one in Ire- 
land will be so hardy as to attack them. For by the time they have 
twice sounded a horn, the people are assembled and fly to arms ; each has 
an ambition to be before his neighbour, so courageous and valiant are 
they to revenge themselves on an enemy. God grant they may obtain 
revenge, and preserve the town with honour, and let all say Amen pur 
charité! For it is the most hospitable town that exists in any island, 
and every stranger is welcomed with joy, and may buy and sell at his 
will, without any thing being demanded of him. I commend the 
town, and all who inhabit it, unto God. Amen.’ 

This was done in the year of the Incarnation of our Lord, 1265. 

Such, my dear Sir, is the substance of this very curious and unique 
Poem, which I again beg leave to submit to the attention of the So- 
ciety. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Yours, very faithfully, 


FREDERIC MADDEN. 


To Henry Excis, Esq. F.R. 8. Secretary. 
&c. &c. &e. 
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[ MS. Harl. 913. 12mo. Vell. sec. xiv. init.] 


[ Fol. 64.] Rithmus facture ville de Rosse. 


Talent me prent de rimaunceir. 
S’il vous plet de escoteir. 

Kar parole ge n’est oié. 

Ne uaut pas vn aillié. ' 

Pur ce vous prie d’escoter. 

| Si me oies ben aucer. 

De vne vile en Ireland. 

La plus bele de sa grand. 

Qe ie sache en nule tere. 

Mes poure auoint de vn gerre. 
Qe fu par entre deus barouns. 
Vei ci escrit amdeus lur nuns. 
Sire Morice e Sire Wauter. 

Le noun de la vile voil nomer. 
Ros le deuez apeler. 

; C’est le nouel pont de Ros. 

Ce fu lur poure ke ne furent clos. 
A lur conseil vn ioure alerent. 
E tot la commune en senterent. 
Lur conseil pristerent en tele maner. 
Qe .i. mure de morter e de de* pere. 


: i A similar phrase occurs in the French Poem on the death of Sir Thomas Turbeville, 
7 preserved in the MS. Cott. Cal. A. xviii. 

: “ Sire Edeward pur la grant rauye 

De France re dona une ayllé.” 


k Sic in MS. 
VOL. XXII. 2T 
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Voilent enture la vile feire. 
Qe poure auoint de cel géére. 
A la chandeler commencerent. 
De mercher la fosse y alerent. 
Coment le mure dut aler. 
Aleint liz prodoms mercher. 
FE auoint le mure merché 
Pur ouerors vnt tost mandé. 
(Fol. 64. b.) Cent ov plus chescun iour. 
I vont ouerer od grand honur. 
Les burgeis entur la fosse alerent. 
E gent lowis poi espleiterent. 
E a lure conseil re-alerent. 
E vn purueans pur parlerent. 
Ke vnkes tele purueance. 
Ne fu en Engleter, ne en France. 
E lendemain en firent crier. 
E tot la commune ensembler. 
La purueance fu la mustré. 
E tot la commune ben paié. 
Vne prodome sus leua. 
La purueans i mustra. 
Dies lune. QJKe le Bundi tot primers. 
Irrunt a la fosse le{[s} vineters. 
Mercers, marchans, e drapers. 
Ensemblement od lez vineters. 
Del oure de prime de ke nune sonée. 
Dussent ouerer au fossée. 
E si si funt eus mult bonement. 
Iuont ouerir od bele gent. 
Mil e plus pur voir vous die. 
Iuont ouerir chescun lundi. 
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O beles baners e grantz honurs. 
E od floites e taburs. 

E ausi tost cum noune soune. 
[uont al ostel li prodome. 
Lure baners y vont deuant. 
La ieuene gent haut chantant. 
Par tot la vile karoler. 

Que grant ioi vount laborer. 

E les prestres quan ont chanté. 
Si vont ouerir au fossé. 

E travellent mut durement, 
Plus ge ne funt autre gent. 
Kar i sunt ieuenz e voysés. 

E grans e forts ben soiornés. 
Le[s] mariners kant al ostel sunt. 
En bele maner au fosse vount. 
Lure baner en vete deuont. 

La nef dedens est depoint. 

E apres la baner vont suent. 
Bien vj. cenz de bel gent. 

E si fusent tuz alouteus. 

Tuz le nefs e bateus. 

Plus i auerent de xi. cens. 
Sachez pur ueir de bone gens. 
@Le Mardi prochein suent apres. 
I vont taillurs e parmters. 
Tenturers, fulr's e celers. 

Bele gent sunt de lur mesters. 
I vont ouerir, cum dit devant. 
Mes ne sunt tant de gent. 

Mes bien sunt iiij. cens. 
Sachez pur veir de bele gens. 
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(Fol.61.b.] Le Mekirdi prochein suant. 
I vont autre maner de gent. 
Cordiwaners, tannors, macecrers. 
Mult i a de beus bachelers. 
Lur baners en sunt depeint. 
Si com a Jur mester apeint. 
cee. CCC, sunt si cum ie quit. 
Qe oue grant e oue petit. 
E hautement vont karoler. 
Ausi com funt li primer. 
Le Judi vont li pescurs. 
E lez regraturs trestuz. 
Qe ble uendunt e poissuns. 
Diuers sunt lur gonfanuns, 
Bien y vont en icel our. 
ecee, CCCC, od grant honur. 
E karolent e chantent haut. 
Com le primers par d.. . aut. 
Lez waynpayns vont ausi. 
Meimes en icel Judi. 
Apres les altres vont derer. 
E par deuant ount bele baner. 
Le esquele e le peissun par dedens. 
En lur baner est depeins. 
Issi vont eus au fossée. 
xxxij. XXXIJ. sunt pur verité. 
@Le[s] parti..s vont le Uendredi. 
cec.d. Bien sunt e demy. 
(Fol. 55.) Lur baners en sunt deuant. 
Al orle de fosse en estant. 
Lez carpenters vont le Samadai. 
E feuers e masuns autresi. 
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Mult bele gent sunt ie vous pleui, 


cee. d. Ben sunt cee. e demy. 


Numerus non est. 


(Fol. 55.b.] 


E tuz vont ouerir od bon corage. 
Sachz de ce en funt ge sage. 

@ Le Demainge les dames i vont. 
Sachez de ueires bon ouere i funt. 
Le nombre ne sai de cert nomer. 


Nule hom viuant ne les puit conter. 


Totz la pere i vont ieter. 

E hors de fosse a porter. 

Ki ge la fut pur esgarder. 

Meint bele dame y put il veer. 
Meint mantel de escarlet. 

E de verd e de burnet. 

E meint bone roket bien ridée. 
Meint blank fen ben colourée. 
Ke vnkes en tere ou ie ai esté. 
Tantz bele dames ne vi en fossée. 
Mult fu cil en bon vre née. 

Ke purreit choiser a sa uolunté. 
Meint bele bancr lur sunt deuant. 
Tant cum sunt la pere partant. 

E quant ont la pere aportée. 
Tant cum plest a uolunté. 

Entur la fosse vont chanter. 
Auant ge en vile volen[t] entrer. 
E quant en la vile sunt entrés. 
Les richez dames sunt ensemblés. 
E iuent et beiuent e karolent. 

E de bons en ueisurus en parolent. 
E chescun a autre en comfort. 
E dient ge ferunt vn port. 
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(Fol. 56.) 
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La port de dames aueraa noune. 

E la en ferunt lur prisune. 

E qi en lur prisun est entré. 

De tut n’en auera sa volunte. 

Il ne di pas pur nule blame. 

Bon serreit estre en prisun de dame. 
Kar bone dame est deboner. 

Qe ia ne li leireit vilein fere. 

De dames ore me voil lesser. 

E du fosse plus en parler. 

Le fosse est xx. pees par funt. 

E vne lue de vei teint ben de lung. 
Al oure ge serra tot parfeit. 

Ia n’auera mester de auer gayte. 
Mes dormir puunt surement. 

Ia n’auerunt gard de male gent. 
Me ke uenissent xl. mile. 

Ia nen entrunt dedens la vile. 
Kar eus vnt acez de garnesuns. 
Meint blanc auberk, e aubersuns. 
Meint parpunt, e meint aketun. 

E meint sauage garsun. 

E mult de bon arblasters. 

E de arc de main mult bons archers. 
Qe vnkes en vile ou ie ai estée. 
Ne vi tant de bone glenné. 

Ne tant arblastes au pareis pendre. 
Ne tant de quarels pur despendre. 
E chescun oustel plein de maces. 
E bonez escuz e tolfaces. 

Bien sunt garnis ie vous pleuis. 
Pur bien defendre de lur enemis. 
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Qe arblaster, vus di pur vers. 
CCC. sunt ————— I xiij. 

Ke a lur mostresun furent contez. 
E en loure rol sunt arollez. 

E de autres archers xii. cens. 
Sachez pur ueir de bon gens. 

E de autre part furent iij. mile. 

O lances, e od haches de membles Ia uile. 
E gens a chiual C. e quater. 

Bien furent armes pur combater. 
Me ie vous die tot sanz faille. 

Eus ne desirent nule bataile. 

Mes lur vile voleint garder. 

De maueis gent, a lur pouer. 

Nule home de ce ne lez dut blamer. 
Qe lur vile voleint fermer. 

Qe quant la uile serra fermé. 

E le mure tot vironé. 

N’ad ires en Irland si hardi. 

Q’il oserent asailler ie vus pleui 
Qe kant vnt j. corne ij. feez cornée. 
Tantost la commune est ensemblée. 
E as armes vont tost corant. 
Chescun a envie pur aler devant. 
Tant sunt coraius e hardi. 

Pur eus uenger de lur enemi. 

Deu lur doint si en venger. 

E la vile a honur garder. 

Qe deus en seit de tot paié. 

E tuz diez amen pur charité. 

Kar ce est la plus franch uile. 

Qe seit en certein ne en yle. 
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E tot hom estrange est ben venu. 
E de grant ioi est rescev. 

E chater e vendre en pute ben. 
Qe nul hom ne li demandra reen. 
A deu la uile ie command. 


FE, tous qe dedens sunt habitand. Amen, amen, amen. 


Ce fu fet Can del incarnacion n're seignur, m. cc. la.v. 
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XXII. Copy of the Instructions sent from the Council of Queen 
Elizabeth, to Henry Killegrew, Esq. then resident at the 
Court of Scotland, upon the arrival of the News of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, A. D. 1572. Communi- 
cated by Henry Exuis, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary, in a 
Letter to the Right Honourable the Eart or Aser- 
peEen, K. President. 


Read 15th January 1829. 


British Museum, 15th January 1929. 
MY LORD, 

A CONTROVERSY has of late been revived with some degree of 
warmth respecting the Massacre of Paris in 1572, usually called the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. On one side, every credible document 
has been represented as declaring that the Massacre was a sudden and 
unforeseen expedient, an ebullition of popular vengeance, suggested by 
the alarm which the failure of an attempt upon the life of the Admiral 
Coligni had excited, and by the danger to be expected from the re- 
venge of his adherents. On the other side, it has been represented 
as the consequence of a premeditated plot to entrap and destroy the 
Hugonots in general. Again, on the one side the hypothesis of a 
preconcerted plot has been represented as not resting upon contem- 
porary evidence. The other stating the hypothesis as actually advanced 
upon such authority. 

There cannot be a doubt but that contemporary opinion leaned to 
the side of pre-meditation ; and that there was not a Court in Europe 
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but believed that the Massacre of Paris was the result of a Plot, as 
deeply as it was deliberately planned. A fact which affords this 
opinion no trifling corroboration, is, that the documents upon the sub- 
ject in France, have long ceased to exist amongst the Public Records. 

I have this evening the honour to lay before your Lordship and the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Instructions sent to Henry Killegrew, Esq. 
then resident at the Court of Scotland, to announce this Massacre, 
in which Elizabeth and her Ministers declare, that at the first they 
supposed it to have come but of private quarrel and contention between 
the Admiral and certain Noblemen of the reformed religion and the 
House of Guise ; but adding that, from later circumstances, ‘‘ you may 
saie that we are afraide, and in manner perfectlie do see, that this hath 
bene PREMEDITATED and MINDED OF LONG TIME BEFORE.” Sir Francis 
Walsingham, one of the most sagacious Statesmen which any age has 
produced, was at this time the English Minister at Paris, and the whole 
of his correspondence during this eventful period, justifies the conclu- 
sion, though it is no where perhaps so strongly expressed as in these 
Instructions to Mr. Killegrew. These instructions show more closely 
than any other authority that the suspicion of the Hugonots as to pre- 
concert was coeval with the Massacre. 

The title of these Instructions states explicitly that they were sent 
‘immediately after the great murder ;” but the precise date may be 
thought important. The Massacre at Paris was executed August 24th 
1572, and about the end of that month was known in England. The 
terror which followed the deed prevented the news of it from being 
immediately sent off.* The precise date of these Instructions, how- 
ever, is ascertainable from Killegrew’s answer to the Lords of the 
Council, a copy of which is preserved in the Cottonian volume Calig. 
C. iii. in which Killegrew, addressing Lord Burghley and Lord Ley- 


@ The Instructions from the Council to Walsingham upon the news of the Massacre, 
were not given till Sept. 9th. They were dated from Woodstock. 
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cester, says, “ Your Honours’ of the 2ist I received the 26th at Leith.” 
He then says, “ The late advertisements your Honours sent me I putt 
to good use ; yt maketh them that have any feare of God, and zeale to 
religion, to breake out in open speeches of detestinge the Cruelties, and 
have exhibited a supplication to the Regent and the Lords assembled 
at this Convention to take councell in time to prevent the dangers ap- 
parent drawing neare; they have yet receaved noe answere, but the 
Regent himself confessed yesterday unto me that Strozy’s coming is to 
be feared, and would fayne have the Castle of this town for the safe 
keeping of the King, not thinking Sterling sufficient.” This letter is 
dated from Edinburgh, September 29th 1572. 

In the same Volume are some Memoranda of matters to be con- 
sidered for the surety of the Queen’s Majesty and the Realme, upon 
the knowledge of the great murders committed in France,” apparently 
in Walsingham’s hand-writing, dated, in the same hand with the body 
of the paper, September 7th 1572. They begin, 

“ Fyrst it apperithe that ther is a Comeacte to dystroye all per- 
sons that be of the relygyon, for that the execution was so teryble 
agaynst man, woman, and chylde of that relygyon, and is entended to 
be stylle prosecuted to the utter extyrpation of that relygyon.” 

The following are the dates of the great and subordinate Massacres, 
as given by Lingard, vol. v. p. 680, whence it will be seen that the 
Massacre was prosecuted after that date. Paris, dug. 24. Meaux, 25. 
La Charité, 26. Orleans, 27. Saumur and Angers, 29. Lyons, 30. 
Troyes, Serpr.2. Bourges, 11. Rouen, 17. Romans, 20. Toulouse, 
23. Bourdeaux, Oct. 3. 

Since the above was written, I have discovered that the news of the 
St. Bartholomew reached Scotland previous to Killegrew’s Instruc- 
tions. Ina letter which he wrote from Edinburgh to Lord Burghley, 
September 21st, 1572, he says, “ This afternone Mons* de Croque 
came to me, and so we went together to the Castle, where, before my 
L. of Lydington, my L. Hume, the byschope of Galaway and Verac, he 
made declaration of this late fact in France in generall terms, and caused 
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Espinasse to open the matter in particuler, who did what he colde to 
prove the K. innocent, and th’ Admiral and the conspirators gyltye, 
but yt was done with so small reason that no man present (as I thinke) 
did belyve. He declared further with what affection the Q. M* did 
seame to excuse tlhe Kinge, and to be sory tbat he was so yll advised 
and counselled.” 


I am, my Lord, 
with great respect, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
HENRY ELLIS. 


“ Instructions given to Henrye Kyllygrewe, esquier, touching the troubles 
in Scotland, being sente thether im’ediatelie after the great murder 
that was in France in August 1572, and the pacificac’on therof. 


*“ First, yow shall declare to the Regent, the Erle Murton, and to all 
those that be to him associate, and likewise to the Erle of Huntley, 
the Lordes Liddington and Graunge and their associates, that the 
cause of yo" sending thether at this time is for that, we hearing com- 
plaintes of both the parties, the one complayning of th’other as violating 
the articles of abstinence, and yet that they both doe referre the hearing 
and remedying therof to us, and to o* good brother the French King, by 
whose Ambassadd® both the parties first being moved, have agreed and 
assented to the abstinence. Therefore yow shall saie that we, continewe- 
ing in of former disposi¢on and desire to have an universall peace of 
that Realme, to succeede upon this abstinence, have thought good that 
in place of S* William Drurie, knight, Marshall of Barwick, who nowe, 
in the absence of the L. of Hunsdon of Govern’ there, cannot well be 
spared from Barwick, to sende yow thether to understand of either 
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side their complaintes, and to ioyne w® La Drogue,® or by any other 
good meanes, to procure the due observatons of the accorde & absti- 
nence ; and to hasten them to keepe the daies of meeting of certaine 
of the nobilitie, who should indifferentlie compounde the particular 
Complaintes amongst themselves, yf yt were possible, as was appointed 
in the accorde indented. 

“«* And yow shall further saie that, as we were minded to dispatch yow 
to this intente, there hath happened a verie strange accident in France, 
that the Admirall, and a great nomber of y* noble men of the religion 
reformed in France, have bene of unawares, manie in the night and 
many in the daye tyme, murdered and slaine; the w® at the first we 
supposed to have come but of privat quarrells and contention betwiat the 
house of Guise and them, and unknowing to the king, and against his 
will; but, understanding sithence that the king hath openlie in parlia- 
ment verified and allowed the cruell murdering of so manie in Paris, 
and on that strange sorte as you can declare unto them: And that in 
other places of France, they of the religion be likewise persecuted, and 
are faine to flie so many as can. Yow may saie that we are afraide, 
and in manner perfectlie doe sec, that this hath bene premeditated and 
minded of longe tyme before; and that yt is concluded amongst them 
to erradicate and utterlie to destroy all such as make profession of 
their true religion, according as is said to be concluded in the league 
made betwixt the Pope, the Kinge of Spaine, and other the Princes 
of Italie; and doe much feare that, as they have herew“ gentle coun- 
tenances and great promises of friendship, allured the Admirall, the 
King of Nauarre, the yonge Prince of Condie, Counte Rochfaucault, 
and other noble men of the religion w® their adherentes, to come 
together under cullo® of the marriage and Royall intertainment, where 
they might be all at once attrapped and murdered ; of whom they have 
saved verie fewe: so that there shall be some practises made either 
by pencons & faire promises, to allure such of the nobilitie of Scotland 


b It should be La Croque. 
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as doe favor the worde of God, either privatlie to be attrapped and 
made awaie by poyson or otherwise, or ells to be sett one against 
another, to the intente that, in sending cullorable aide to the one, they 
may worke the destruction of them both; or elles that by colorable means 
they may bring thether Strozey, or some other, w® a nomber of shippes 
and soldiers under some gentle cullo", w done to doe that by force w® 
subtletie and sleight could not bring to passe, and worke the subversion 
of all the whole estate, and destroye there all y* nobilitie w professeth 
the Gospell. 

“« Yow may saie, as we take y*, of amitie w"* yt Realme hath begonne 
and increased chieflie by conformitie in good religion. Wherefor nowe 
seeing the extirpaton of that onlie & chieflie is sought by some of o* 
neighbo", we could not but be carefull of them; and to geve them this 
warninge, that they wiselie and warilie take heede that they be not 
attrapped w anie slightfull devises; but rather the one to accorde 
friendlie and amiable w the other, remitting all olde offences, agreeing 
to all indifferent and iust motions, accepting reasonable condigons 
when they be offered, and to look warilie to the preservacon of their 
yonge King in safetie and the Realme in quiet ; geving noe eare nor 
place to such forraine & subtill practices, as should be the overthrowe 
of their king and y* Realme in generall, and each one of them in pti 
culer. 

“And if that they can so finde in their hartes to come to friendlie 
accorde, and ioyne together to the preservacon of the king and his 
estate, and the conservacon of of amitie, yow may saie unto them, 
that, as we have carefullie looked to and geven order for o suretie 
and defence of o* Realme against all forraine attemptes, so, if anie 
thing should be attempted against that Realme or State, we will be 
noe lesse carefull of yt then we would be of of owne; wherof you may 
saie they have had alreadie some experience, and shall not faile of the 
like againe if we may pceave that they, trusting upon of amitie, should 
be by any forraine power assailed or oppressed. 

And further yow shall saie unto them, that, having advertisementes 
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of so manie severall practises as nowe be attempted, we have heard 
also that there should be such as have alreadie attempted, and almost 
doe make themselves sure, to get the young king out of their hand, by 
blindeing the Lordes, the keepers of him, w great softies of money and 
large promises, and so to convaie him forth of the Realme; the w® 
thing, if any should be so wicked to consente unto yt, and the rest to 
suffer yt, we shall not onlie thinke then that all ot kindnes and bene- 
fittes shewed unto that nation to keepe them in libertie is utterlie 
loste: but also doe see and forwarne them, that that thinge will turne 
to their utter undoeing & whole subversion of that state, the w thing 
we take so much at harte, yow shall saie, that we cannot be quiet.” 
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XXII. Upon the Office of Ragler, formerly existing in the 
County of Cardigan, in South Wales. By Henry Ecuis, 
Esq. F- R.S. Secretary, in a Letter addressed to the 
Right Honourable the Eart or Anerpegn, K. 7. Pre- 
sident. 


Read 19 February 1829. 


British Museum, 19 February 1829. 
MY LORD, 


IN the absence of any other Communication, I trouble your Lordship 
and the Society with the transcript of a document, from among the 
Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, of curious import in its way. 
It is a Petition or Representation, indorsed in Lord Burghley’s hand 
with these words, “Contra W™ Herle: the Raglarshippe: A. D. 
1577.*" 


Contra W™ Herle, y* Raglarshippe. 


A brife note of the troble and vexaton of three or fower thowsand of 
the poreste sorte of people of the county of Cardigan, w™ are trobled 
by the meanes of William Hearle, an vnkinde and combersome man 
to his owne contry people, who procureth them to be sewed in the 
Exchequo’, for a supposed custome or seasse of otes, w vpon ne- 
cessity hath ben vsed by the constables of certeine castles vpon their 


a MS. Lansd. xxviii. art. 49. 
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discrecon when rebellion was vsed in that contry, from the tyme of 
Edward the Firste vntill the reigne of Kinge Henry the Fourthe (at 
w tyme hit seassed), and a rente of xxs. by the yere hathe ben 
paide in lve thereof. 


“‘Imprimis, that, when Kinge Edward the First sawe he colde not 
bringe the Brittons, or Welshemen, vnto conformitye from spoylinge 
eache other and the marches, he buylded the castles of Abervstowthe, 
Cardigan, and suche like, to set garisons therein alwaies to be at hande 
to suppresse those people w* lyved in woods and marisshes, and spoyled 
those good men w** were come to obedyence. And the constables of 
those castles when they had served vpon the disordred sorte of Welshe- 
men wold, when they had travyled far from their garrisons, put upon 
the poor tenants (and not vpon the gentlemen or freeholders) their 
horses for a nighte, and take meat of them, as it is vsed in Irelande, 
by way of seasse, w poore men, to be defended, gaue of goodwill 
onelie (for the tyme) the foresaid otes and meate, and not to haue con- 
tynewaunce, neither was ther euer any certenty of hit lymited. 

‘‘Item, that this was sometyme vsed vpon necessity, from the reigne 
of Edwarde the Firste, vntill the reigne of Kinge Henry the Fourthe, 
at w% tyme, the cause of the trobles beinge taken awaye, that cus- 
tom seassed. Yet vpon surveyes, that kinde of placinge of horse and 
takinge of meate, was charged as auena pro vno equo in sundry places 
in the shere pro vna nocte, not namynge, as before, howe many nights 
in the yere that should be had, nor what should be geven to eache 
horse, and so a rent of xx‘. by the yere was reserved. 

“Item, that the poore inhabitance fearinge that some suche (as is 
happened into the cause) wolde troble them, made sewte vnto Kinge 
Phe’ and Q. Mary, to be incorporated and made able to receyve 
graunts, and made like sewte to have a fee farme of that seasse for xx*, 
p annu’, w® was graunted them by the said King Phe’ and Q. Mary, 
w* a proviso in that graunte, that yf the rente of xx*. were demaunded 
of those that were incorporat of that county of Cardigan, in that con- 
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try of Cardigan, and it not paid win vj wekes, that then the same 
graunte to be voyd. 

“Item, that they the said contrymen not being demaunded of the said 
rente of xx*. in the contry, neither the receyvo" of Southwales sithens 
cominge into that shere, paid not that xx* by yere, alwaies lokinge for 
some to demaunde that rente. 

“Item, that the said Wittm Hearle lieng in weighte to make gayne 
(not passinge whome or howe many he did troble to proffitt him selfe) 
pceured an office to be founde in Middlesex, that the saide rente of xx*. 
was behinde and vnpaid, and thervpon toke a newe lease for vj". xiij*. iiij¢ 
pannu. of the Q. ma“ for that demaunde of otes, vpon the w% he 
hath caused a sewte to be coffienced in the Exchequor, in her Ma* 
name, againste those number of poore men, to their greate costs, and in 
the end to their spoyle, yf helpe be not had againste his subtell devises. 

‘‘ Wherefore, in humble sorte, may it please yo" honorable lordshippe 
to haue consideraton and compassion to the number of poore people to 
be vndon and hurte, to the vncertenty of the demaunde, to the length 
of the tyme sithens it was used, what sorte of men that are to be 
charged, of the man that trobleth them, and to consider howe, in reson 
and lawe, her mat is tyed to her graunte, w™ saieth, that si debito 
modo petatur infra cofi Cardigan the same xx*. pannu’. And there- 
vpon for charities sake, to be as a patron and meane to the Q. Ma for 
their helpe, and they will and shall haue cause to pray for yo™ honors 
prosperus estate from defendinge of them from the wolfe.” 


An Abstract of the office of the Raglarship accompanies the Paper 
just transcribed, whence and from some other papers, it appears, that in 
older records it is called “‘Officium Constabularii sive Ragloti.”* Rag- 
lottus in English is interpreted a sheriff or constable, and is said to be 
called Raglawe in the ancient laws of Wales by Hhoel Dha. 


b One MS, Lansd, xxviii, art, 40, gives the yearly value of the Raglership, 10 Ric. II. 


28 Hen, VI. 31 Hen. VI. 8 Edw. IV. 6,13 Hen. VII. 18, 20, 21 ‘Hen. VIII. and4 
Eliz. 
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The Abstract above alluded to, contains William Herle’s explanation 
of his title to the office of Raglar, and is as follows : 

“An Abstract of the Office of Raglershipp, called in the old Records, 
Officium Constabularii sive Ragloti, with Practises by concealment and 
not payinge the rent to disinheritt the Queen’s Majestie of the saide 
Offyce, being parcell of the Principalitie of South Wales and auncient 
Rent of Assise. 

“The effect of which Office was, to take of every amerciament within 
certen Commotts xij*. To yeld yerely to the Prince certen oats. To 
geve a Benevolence once a yere of shepe called a Commortha. And 
for every alienacion of Lands v*. The Officer, as apperethe by records, 
was in the begynninge a perticular accomptant. As appears by Re- 
cord. 

“ The saide Office in processe of tyme was converted into a Farm, 
compts apperethe: which Office and Customes ever continewed in 
force, and was yerely payed and answered. 

“Prince Arthur by Letters patents A° 7 Hen. VII. granted the said 
Office to Richard Philipps in consideration of his service during his 
lyffe, yeldinge xx* a yere. 

“ Henrye the VIII™ graunted the saide Office for the same rent unto 
one Sergeant Mutton, Esquior, in consideration of his service. 

“ Edwarde the VI by letters patents graunted the saide Office to 
one George Mutton, in consideration of his service for the rent of xx*. 

“All which Officers soappointed by Lettres patents receyved of the Ten- 
aunts ther full Customes and Payments untill the graunte of Anno primo 
et secundo Philippi et Maria, that by sinister suite, made in the name of 
the Tenaunts in consideration of viij®. Weathers that the Tenaunts gave 
the Sollicitors, they obtained the said in Office Fee-farme after the 
death of George Mutton, payinge xx*a yere, which Graunte proceeded 
uppon a particuler of xx* procured by corruption, makinge no mention of 
the former charge of liiij*. xiij*. iiij4, whereat the Tenaunts and the Solli- 
citor doe jest at the old Lord Treasurer, sayinge that they sould him an 
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old Cappe, when he could be induced so sklenderly to geve away in 
Fee-ferme for nothing so great a porcion of her Majestie’s Principalitie. 

“George Mutton died x° Augusti Annis secundo et tertio Philippi et 
Maria, after whose deathe the Inhabitants did occupie the sayed 
Office and were thereuppon seased and no rent at all paide, the rent 
beinge so small and the Tenants so many, coulde not agree uppon the 
devision. 

“ Whereuppon an Inquisicion was taken in the said Countie xviij® die 
Octobris Anno Elizabethe iij*, and founde by some of the Tenaunts 
who are nowe in suite for the same, that the rent of xx* was yerely 
demaunded by the Receyvors, Bailiffs, and Ringills, and is unpaide 
ever sence ther graunte, which was at that tyme fyve years. 

“‘Whereby a Lease was graunted to John Gwynn for xxi yeres, for 
divers consideracions, yeldinge in stede of the rent of xxi* by the yere 
xx nobles; dated the third of July Anno Elizab. v”, who to disinheritt 
the Queen, the Tenaunts compounded with the saide Gwynn for the 
arrerayes Ixxiij". vj*. viij4. as apperethe by the Auditor’s Constat. 

“Uppon which Leasse an other Inquisicion was taken nono die 
Decembris Anno Elizabethe xvj°, that the rent of vj#. xiij*. iiij4. was 
yerelye demaunded and is unpaide, as more at large apperethe by the 
sayde Inquisicon. 

“ And so a Leasse of the premises is graunted unto William Herlle, in 
consideration of his service, yeldinge xx nobles a yere, who hath payde 
to Her Ma“ four yeres rent nowe at Mighellmas last, Anno 1577, and 
cannot enjoy the sayd Office accordinge to his Letters patents.” 


After several hearings in the Court of Exchequer upon the suit for 
this Raglarship ot Cardigan, the following was the final Order: Mich. 
Term, 22 Eliz. 26 Nov. 1579. 

“ Forasmuch as it appeareth to the Court that the Graunte of Fee- 
farme, made to the Inhabitants of the Office and profytt of the Office 
of Ragler is become voyed for lacke of payment of the rent reserved 
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uppon the same. It is ordered that William Herlle, the Queen's now 
fermor thereof, shall have the quiett possession of the sayd Office, and 
all suche profits therunto belonginge, as be mencioned in the auncient 
accomptes of the Revenew of the sayed Countye, to have byn answered 
to the sayd Offyce, and be yet belonging to the)same. And that a 
Commission be made to indifferent persons, to be named by bothe 
partyes to enqwyer and certefie what the same proffits be and ought to 
be at this tyme.” 
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XXIV. dn Account of some recent Discoveries at Holwood-hill, 
in Kent, by A. J. Kempr, Esq. F. 8. 4. ina Letter addressed 
to Caruisie, Esq. F. Secretary. 


Read 27th November 1828. 


Rodney Buildings, New Kent Road, Nov. 26, 1828. 
DEAR SIR, 

ABOUT fifteen years since I was resident in the neighbourhood ot 
Cesar’s Camp, Holwood-hill, in Kent, of which a Plan is engraved in 
the fourth Volume of the Vetusta Monumenta of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. I had then the opportunity of making some observations in 
the vicinity of those remains which have ultimately led to the dis- 
coveries which form the subject of this communication. 

The bold entrenchments at Holwood occupy a very elevated site * 
on the northern side of the hill, and command a great extent of coun- 
try towards the North, East, and West. I have little doubt of their 
being a Roman work, for they follow the usual mode of Roman castra- 
metation, as far as the irregular nature of the ground has permitted, ob- 
long, with rounded angles. 

The old road to Westerham, ran formerly through the centre of the 
Camp, but was turned by the late Right Hon. William Pitt, when he 
planted and improved the grounds at Holwood. It now passes the spring- 
head of the little river Ravensbourne, which supplied the garrison 


* John Ward, Esq. of Holwood-house, caused the elevation of the spot to be accurately 
taken, and found it to correspond with the top of James's tower on the well-known emi- 


nence of Shooter’s-hill. 
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with water of the purest quality,® and closely following the external 
line of the fence of Holwood-park, crosses over the crest of the hill, 
and making a small bend to the eastward, at Jength declines with the 
eminence itself towards the south. 

A short distance beyond the 14th mile stone on this bend of the 
road, is another spring of water, which rises just within the paling of 
Holwood-park, runs under the road, and supplies a little cistern on the 
opposite side. Close to this cistern is a gate, leading to a bold pre- 
cipitous declivity bearing the singular name of War-bank. At the lower 
part of this eminence I had the good fortune to observe a mound 
about thirty yards in length, in which was an oblong cavity overgrown 
with bushes, and the sides of which, on close examination, I found 
to be composed of flints and regular layers of Romantile. On inquiry, 
I was informed that a stone Coffin had been taken, about thirty years 
before, from this place, and that another was still remaining in the ground 
a few paces distant; also, that in forming aditch close by, many Coins, a 
Dagger, Spur, Key, an earthen vessel of coarse manufacture, and 
several large nails had been found. Some of these articles are now in 
my possession. The coffin is that with the entablature numbered 2, in 
Pl. XXXII. I traced it to the manor-house of West Wickham, where 
it now lies in the garden in a fractured and neglected condition. I made 
at the time a few notes of these matters, which I communicated to a 
friend, the editor of a periodical publication? of the day, who inserted 


» A little above this spring, and on the open heath, | observe an Earth-work of some 
strength with a foss on the southern side twenty-four feet in width, measuring from the top 
of the vallum to the opposite side. This runs across Keston Common from east to west, and 
seems to have been intended to protect the spring. A natural ravine, meeting this trench at 
right angles, forms a defence on the western side. The formation of the new line of road 
has destroyed the work on the eastern, where its termination cannot consequently be 
discovered. It may perhaps be of British origin, anterior to the construction of the adjoin- 
ing camp by the Romans. 

¢ See the Plan, Pl. XXXI. 

4 The Military Register, by Robert Scott, Esq. 
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them in his work; they were afterwards copied into a small topogra- 
phical account of the town of Bromley and its environs.* I mention 
this circumstance by no means to call your attention, or that of the So- 
ciety, to my little Tract, but merely as the casual sight of it had the 
good fortune to stimulate one of its ingenious and zealous members, 
Thomas Crofton Croker, Esy. to make a research on the spot, which 
produced a very satisfactory result. Having obtained the permission 
of the dowager Lady Farnaby, of Wickham Court, the proprietor of the 
soil, to make an excavation, he with much liberality and politeness 
invited me to be present. Mr. Croker commenced his operations at 
War-bank on the 17th of September last, and in a short time discovered 
the foundations of the circular building represented in the Plate, pro- 
ceeded to define its exterior form, partly cleared the adjoining tomb (the 
oblong cavity before-mentioned) and uncovered the massive sarcophagus 
which still remains north of this sepulchre, in a grave 8 feet deep, cut 
in the solid chalk rock. And here it is but due to Mr. Croker to ob- 
serve, that it did not suit his convenience to afford more time to the 
investigation of these antiquities, or, I feel well assured, there could 
have been little room or occasion for me to have followed up the 
search. I believe he will favour the Society with an account of his 
operations at War-bank, and a view of the articles which he found. 

Mr. Croker’s excavation was continued for two days ; the ground was 
then filled in, and the whole surface restored to its former level. 

It appeared to me a very desirable object that a section should be 
made across the circular building, the contents of which Mr. Croker 
had not had time to ascertain, and that the depth of the foundations 
and nature of the surrounding soil, some feet below the surface, should 
be explored. 

Having obtained, through the medium of your application to the Rev. 
Sir Charles Farnaby, bart., permission to re-commence the excavations, 


¢ Outlines of the History and Antiquities of Bromley in Kent, by John Dunkin. 
Bromley, 1815. 
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on the morning of the 8th of October, I began by directing three la- 
bourers to cut a section from west to east across the circular building, 
At the depth of five feet on the eastern interior side, I came to the foun- 
dations resting on the natural chalk, and found, to my disappointment, 
whatever floor the building might have had, no vestige of it now ex- 
isted, and that nothing decisive could be inferred from this opening, 
relative to the original appropriation of the edifice. A small fragment 
of pottery, a few minute portions of charcoal, and a stone of the grit‘ 
kind, full of small shells, were all that I found in this section. These 
had in all probability been fortuitously thrown in, when the ruins of 
the building had been at some former period covered over in order to 
bring the neighbouring soil into cultivation. There are, however, 
some circumstances in the construction of this circular edifice well 
worthy of observation: its walls are a yard in breadth, their exterior 
circumference 90 feet: they were built of flint (a material plentiful about 
the spot), and bonded for the greater part of their circuit with a double 
course of Roman brick: the outer surface of the wall, where it rose 
from the original level of the soil, at about 2 feet 9 inches from the 
foundation, was covered with a coat of the cement, called by Vitruvius ¢ 
arenatum, composed in this instance of an admixture of lime, with the 
gravel of the neighbouring soil, and coarse fragments of broken tile. 
On this was laid a coat of stucco, composed of lime and tile more mi- 
nutely broken. The surface of the latter being rendered very smooth, 
was lastly covered with a dark red pigment very carefully laid on. 
The projections of the building were covered in a similar manner to 
the main wall. It will be observed, that this colour, of whatever sub- 
stance composed, must have been of a very permanent description, to 


f This fragment exactly corresponded with the kind of stone of which the chest, 
fig. 1, in Pl. XXXII. is composed. 

s Vitruvius gives particular directions for making this stucco; he describes the tile as 
being broken up with a hatchet. Should we not in the account of the Roman Bath near 
Stoke ( Archzologia, vol. XXII. p. 31 ) read pounded brick, for powdered brick,—mean- 
ing brick minutely broken, not brick reduced to powder ? 


VOL, XXII. 
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have withstood, when the edifice was entire, the action of the solar 
heat and the washings of the rain, and, since its demolition, the damps 
of the soil, during so many ages. 1 imagine the pigment to be a sort 
of red ochre, and can hardly conceive that it could have remained so 
perfect in such a situation without an admixture of oil. 

From the projections of this building were taken some very large 
and compact tiles turned up at the edges. These were of the sort, in 
their original application, laid on roofs, lapping one over the other, the 
ridge formed by their united edges being covered by a semicircular tile, 
of which I also found specimens in War-bank field.» Vitruvius ex- 
pressly recommends the use of old roof tiles in the construction of 
walls.' One of the tiles from this edifice has the impression apparently 
of a dog’s feet. The impressions of the feet of animals (calves and sheep) 
on Roman tiles are mentioned in the 8th Volume of the Archeologia.’ 
Some singular marks resembling a modern writing character were ob- 
served on a tile from Reculver, in Kent.* A tile from the Roman 
villa at Stoke is represented in the portion of the Archeologia re- 
cently published, as bearing the impression of dogs’ feet! One might 
almost be induced to suppose that these strange impresses were affixed by 
the makers of the tiles for the purpose of puzzling and surprising future 
generations. I am aware that it may be said, animals had passed acci- 
dentally over these tiles, when laid out to dry previously to baking.™ 

To return to my description of the ruins, from which I have digres- 
sed. North of the circular building, [ uncovered the walls of the 
square one, which was undoubtedly a tomb, as it formerly contained 


h A perfect idea of the method of employing these tiles will be obtained by referring to 
the engraving of a Roman Sepulchre discovered at York, Archeologia, vol. II. p. 177. 

i Maxime ex veteribus tegulis tecti, structi parietes firmitatem poterunt habere. Lib. 
ii, cap. 4, 

j} Account of the villa at Mansfield, Woodhouse. Archeolog. vol. VIII. p. 363. 

k Archeologia, vol. VIII. p. 80. 1 Ibid. vol. XXII. Plate L. p. 32. 


m Some of the semi-circular marks on Roman tiles appear to have been made with the 
fingers. 
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the coffin, Fig. 2. before-mentioned. The walls of this building were 
bonded with a double course of roof tiles, much bowed in form, or per- 
haps warped in the baking. These were neither so large nor so com- 
pact as those from the round structure. See the sketch where the dif- 
ferent kinds are represented lying in the fore-ground. 

To the northward of this sepulchre is the grave, which contains the 
massive stone sarcophagus uncovered by Mr. Croker, Pl. XX XIL fig. 1. 
The form of this chest is an oblong square, it has a heavy coped lid, 
and its sides are four inches thick. I am told that it was originally co- 
vered with a coarse cement which thus hermetically sealed it in the 
grave. Ranging in a line with this, was another grave in the chalk, 
emptied of its original contents, but found by Mr. Croker to be full of 
broken fragments of ancient pottery of various and singular composi- 
tion, some apparently for culinary uses." 

On the eastern side of the circular structure I discovered a narrow 
opening, undoubtedly the door; and, on digging on this side of the 
foundations, I found some fragments of pottery ornamented with an 
elegant scroll pattern in which the head of an animal formed the con- 
necting links,° many pieces of urns baked and unbaked, and ashes from 
which I took portions of human teeth which had escaped the destruction 
of the funeral pile. An urn was here discovered under a bush, in the 
midst of the ashes contained in which was a brass ear-ring scored 
with indented lines like a graduated scale; also a minute portion 
of some other ornament of brass, impressed with a pattern of small 
circles. Near these relics were likewise found the horn of a young 


» Some of the fragments of pottery found at War-bank were of the finest texture mi- 
nutely and elegantly ornamented. The interior of some of the vessels had been studded 
with pebbles from the gravel, not bigger than mustard seed, in imitation, I suppose, of mo- 
saic work. Some of the coarser red pottery was compounded of clay mixed with broken 
oyster-shells. Some large fragments were found of urns rudely made of unbaked clay, 
without the assistance of the lathe, and decorated with a running cord-‘ike ornament 
pinched up with the fingers, as modern housewives form the edge of a pre-crust, Mr. 
Croker has a large collection of these fragments, and will, I believe, lay drawings of them 
before the Society. 

Pl. XXXIL. 
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deer, deeply notched with some sharp weapon,’ and a rudely fashioned 
silver instrument, which appears to be a clumsy kind of stylus, the flat 
end for large erasures on the tablets of wax, the acute cut at one of its 
angles, for smaller. ‘This instrument may have been longer. Some 
circular pieces of coarse grey pottery, of the size of a crown piece, 
and having a hole in the centre, were found ; whether amulets, toys, 
tickets, or for what other use I shall not pretend to determine. It has 
constantly been the current tradition of the neighbourhood, that about 
this spot was a large town, and vulgar report frequently combining the 
grossest anachronisms with matters of fact, talks much of the extent of 
its buildings, and says that it contained some sixteen public-houses ; not 
willing to have the ancient town unfurnished with a matter of such in- 
dispensable comfort to the commonalty of modern days.4 

I have always indeed suspected that this beautiful little valley, south- 
west of Holwood-hill, was the site of a Roman colony, and that the 
entrenchments on the northern side of that eminence might be the 
castrum cestivum, and retiring citadel of the Roman forces stationed here. 
The cultivators of Keston-court farm had uniformly asserted the exis- 
tence of old foundations, scattered over the whole extent of War-bank 
field, and the two fields contiguous on either hand. I had the oppor- 
tunity of confirming these reports and my own conjectures. The field 
being under plough during the latter days of my being engaged with 
my workmen about the ruins, I got the plough-man to insert the share 
somewhat deeply in the soil, and masses of ruinous walls were soon de- 
tected. These foundations are noticed in the Plan, Pl. XXXI. On dig- 
ging in these places I found ¢essera, bones, teeth of animals, portions of 
charcoal, tiles,’ nails, the tongue ofa fibula, and lastly, near the hedge, the 
foundation wall of a Roman building, two feet and a half in breadth, and 

p Is it too much to suppose that this was the result of a missing blow from the victima- 
rius, who sometimes, Montfaucon tells us, used the axe instead of the malleus? He also says 
‘« Diane cervi immolabantur.” Montfaucor, tome ii. partie 1. 168, 198. 

4 Mr. Croker's Notes say that tradition has handed down the name of this Town or 


City, and that it was called Beaverston, or Plazton. 
t Some marked thus, X, but whether ornamentally or for Legio Decima, I will not pre- 


sume. 
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thirty feet long, with two projecting walls, about a foot asunder, on the 
north side, (probably the walls of a flue,) which ran under the hedge. 
I could not pursue this very interesting part of my inquiry as far as 1 
wished, as the field was sowed for a crop of wheat as soon as ploughed. 
I tried to take up the foundations on the other side of the hedge, but 
unassisted by the plough could not succeed. Many fragments of red 
pottery were, however, thrown up on the spot where I dug. 

The site of the Noviomagus of Antonine, or Noiomagus of the Greek 
Geographer, Ptolemy, has long been an undecided point among anti- 
quaries, although many high authorities concur in placing it near 
Holwood-hill. Camden assigned its situation at Woodcote, near Croy- 
don, in Surrey, which very ill agrees with its distance from Vagniace, 
or Maidstone, as marked by the Imperial Itinerary, which stands thus, 

A Londinio 

Noviomagum, M. P. x. 

Vagniacim, M. P. 
Now the miles of the Itinerary are supposed, by good authority, to be 
horizontally* measured from place to place, without allowing for the 
inequalities of surface. On applying the compasses to the Ordnance 
Map of Kent according to the scale, and measuring from the south 
side of London Bridge in the direction of Holwood, ten miles, we shall 
find the point of the compass touch precisely on the spot where War- 
bank field is, measuring from thence in the same manner eighteen 
miles, the point falls at Maidstone. The vestiges of a Roman colony in 
War-bank and the neighbouring fields, being I think most decided, and 
the distances, as have been shown, so well corresponding with those of 
the Itinerary, the site of Noviomagus, as far as the strongest proba- 
bility can weigh, may be assigned to this place. 

The coarse sun-baked clay of the aboriginal inhabitants being found 


s See Observations on the Itinerary of Antoninus in Horsley’s Britannia Romana. 
t In the direction of this line between Holwood-hill and Maidstone, another Roman 
fortification occurs at Old Borough Hill in the parish of Ightham. See the Ordnance 


Map of Kent. 
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at the same time, and in considerable quantity, with the more per- 
fectly manufactured Roman ware, may afford also the probable inference 
that the Britons had a settlement on the spot before the founding of 
Noiomagus, otherwise Noviomagus; the first syllables of which name 
would designate it as veos, novus, or new, in contradistinction to the more 
ancient British town. 

Something now remains to be said on the nature of the buildings 
remaining in War-bank field. On comparing the relative proportions 
of the smaller oblong edifice with the circular one, we should be dis- 
posed to consider the latter rather a Temple than a Tomb. Some of the 
ancient temples were very small, and in the 662d year of the Roman 
Capital, the Temple of Feretrian Jupiter® is said to have been but 15 
feet in length. The diameter of the building at War-bank is 30 feet, 
a size apparently fully sufficient for a temple in a remote and newly 
founded colony of the Empire. Besides, the ancients are known to 
have had their AZdicule and Sacella for sacred purposes. The pro- 
jections of this building, placed at unequal distances, are very bold, 
and look indeed like the plinths of columns. One coincidence at- 
tached to this edifice is very remarkable. ‘The learned author of the 
Antiquities of Greece says, ‘‘ that the way of building temples towards 
the east so that the doors being opened should receive the rising sun, 
was very ancient, and in latter ages almost universal."”” Now the 
small door of the building at Keston lies precisely East. Its prin- 
cipal front was towards the West, where the projecting plinths, if 
I may so term them, are placed closer. The ruins in the field show 
that this edifice must have been viewed from the domestic buildings in 
that direction,” and, if the line of the foundations of these be ideally 
extended, the circular building will be found terminating that line as 


« See a dissertation on the Temples of the Ancients in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol, xxix. p, 306, where Pliny is quoted for this assertion, 

¥ Potter's Antiquities of Greece, vol. i. p. 189. 

w These tombs therefore lay east of the buildings; the sepulchres were found only on 
the east side of Pompeii. Vide Gell's Pompeiana, p. 95. 
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if it had stood at the end of a street. The building at War-bank may 
have combined the double purpose of a temple and a tomb: frequently 
a temple hallowed the spot where the remains of the illustrious dead 
were deposited.* The horns and teeth of animals found about the 
building at War-bank, are plain indications that sacrifices had been 
performed there. This fact alone would not, I allow, be a decisive 
proof that the circular building was a temple,” not a tomb. Sacrifices 
at the tombs of the departed seem to have been the marks of a pious 
respect. Thus Virgil tells us of the sacrifice that Auneas made at the 
tomb of his father : 
«“—-Cedit quinas de more bidentes, 

Totque sues, totidem nigrantes terga juvencos : 

Vinaque fundebat pateris, animamque vocabat 

Anchise magni, manesque Acheronte remissos. 

En. lib. 5. 
Although we find bodies inclosed in coffins at War-bank, we can 

draw no conclusion from that circumstance that they were placed there 
at a very late period of the Roman Empire. Montfaucon gives a repre- 
sentation of a sepulchral monument for Caius Lutatius Catulus, who flou- 
rished during the first Punic War, bearing a similar ornament round the 
inscription to that on the War-bank coffin, Pl. XXXIL. fig. 2. No in- \' 
scription appears on the latter, but it was evidently designed for one. 
Some doubt seems to exist about the age of the sarcophagus of Catulus; 
but, if his tomb had been renewed in later times, it may fairly be concluded 
he was originally buried in a chest. It is besides a received fact, that [ 
the sepulture of the whole body was used by the ancients as well as cre- 


y Mr. Croker has a beautiful fragment of stucco, most probably from the interior of 
this building. It is no doubt analogous to that sort called marmoratum by Vitruvius, 
but composed, as the material was at hand, of the stalactitical concretions of the chalk. It 
is painted in brilliant colours, with a pattern of interlacing circles, and forms resembling t 
armorial shields. 

z Montfaucon Antiquité Expliquée, tome v. p. 108. 


x Gell’s Pompeiana, p. 89, | Bi 
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mation.* In Gibson's edition of Camden’s Britannia, an inscription of 
the time of Antoninus Pius is ornamented in a similar manner to the 
coffin, N° 2 of my sketch. An altar in Horsley’s Britannia Romana, 
dedicated to the Emperor élius, has the same entablature. A coin in 
my possession found at War-bank, appears to be of the Emperor Hadrian. 
The ornaments on some of the pottery are of the best taste. Considering 
all the indications which I have been able to obtain, I should not think 
some of the more important of the vestiges at War-bank of a later date 
than the second century of the Christian era. Some may be still 
earlier. The massive plain sarcophagus had a very antique and impos- 
ing appearance. It was simply an oblong square stone chest. The 
chest Pl. XXXII. fig. 2, (whatever may be said of its ornament,) partook 
more of the appearance of the stone coffins of a later day; the sides were 
much thinner than those of fig 1, and they narrowed towards the feet. 

These sepulchral deposits are perhaps of different periods, and the 
spot round the circular building (I had nearly said temple) at War-bank 
had probably long been the burying place of the Britons and their 
conquerors. 

I believe I mentioned, in the early part of this Paper, the great num- 
ber of large nails which were found in forming the dry ditch eastward 
of the buildings. These, with the stone coffins and urns, so remark- 
ably agree with an account given by the venerable antiquary and his- 
torian Stow, of the discovery in his day of a Roman burial place in 
the open fields north-east of London, that I cannot but insert some 
extracts in this place. ‘On the east side of this church-yard (Saint 
Mary Spittle), lyeth a field, of old time called Lolesworth now Spittle- 
field, which about the year 1576 was broken up for clay to make bricks, 
in the digging thereof, many earthen pots called urne were found full 
of ashes and burnt bones of men, to wit, of the Romans that inhabited 


a Vide Kennett’s Antiquities of Rome, p. 334, and the authorities quoted by him in 
proof of this assertion. 
b Here again are the sepulchres to the eastward of the town, see a preceding note. 
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here. Every one of these pots had in them (with the ashes of the dead) 
one piece of copper money with the inscription of the Emperor then 
reigning; some of them were of Claudius, some of Vespasian, some of 
Nero, of Anthonius Pius, of Trajanus, and others.” He then goes on 
to relate the finding of vessels of white earth, lachrymatories, lamps, 
“ dishes and cups of a fine red-coloured earth, which showed outwardly 
such a shining smoothnesse as if they had beene of curral (coral), those 
had in the bottomes Romane letters printed, &c.” these were of course 
of the well known Samian ware. He proceeds, ‘‘there hath been found 
in the same field divers coffins of stone containing the bones of men.” 
“ Moreover there were also found the sculs and bones of men without 
coffins, or rather whose coffins (being of great timber) were consumed. 
Divers great nayles of iron were there found, such as are used in the 
wheels of shod carts, being each of them as big as a man’s finger, and a 
quarter of a yard long. I there beheld the bones of a man, lying as 
I noted, the head north and the feet south,* and round about him as 
thwart his head, and along his sides and thwart his feet, such nayles 
were found. Of these nayles (with the wood under the head thereof) 
I reserved one which I have yet to shew, but the nayle lying dry is by 
scaling greatly wasted.” 4 

In conclusion something may be briefly observed in the singular ap- 
pellation which this place bears, War-bank,* seeming to denote some 
scathe or havock done within its limits. I have remarked that two or 
three fields about the spot are full of the vestigia of human residence, 


e The bodies at War-bank lay north and south. Seethe plan. The head being placed 
north, the faces were towards the building which I have conjectured to be for sacred pur- 
poses. Nails are constantly found in Roman places of interment. Some were brought 
me with an urn, by the late C. A. Stothard, F.S. A. from Colchester. Nore that I have 
seen, however, equal Stowe’s in size: they must, like the nail he preserved, be in these 
later days indeed “ much wasted.” 

4 Stowe’s Survey, edit. 1598, p. 324. 

© Wep Banc, Saxon. See Bailey's Dictionary on the words War and Bank. Near the Ro- 
man Camp at Walton on Thames, is a field called War-close.— Manning and Bray's Surrey. 
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tiles, scored bricks, pottery, the bones of men and animals. On one of 
the fragments of human bone, picked up at the ruins near the hedge, 
I observed a deep cut which must have been inflicted by some sharp 
instrument. It may be no violent stretch of fancy to suppose that the 
town here, abandoned by the Romans, was destroyed in the wars be- 
tween the Saxons and Britons, and that in the name War-bank, or the 
Hill of Battle, we have the brief record of a sanguinary conflict. 
Finally, to this mysterious spot, over the history of which, Time has 
drawn his obscure if not impenetrable veil, the beautiful lines of the 
Mantuan Poet may not unaptly be applied. 
“Scilicet et tempus veniet cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, 
Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 
Georgica, Lib. 1. 
I beg to subscribe myself, dear Sir, with much respect, 


Your very obedient and faithful servant, 


ALFRED JOHN KEMPE. 


To Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. 
&c. &c. &c. 


P.S. I beg to add that at the termination of my three weeks labour 
at War-bank, I obtained permission from the tenant of Keston-court 
farm, to leave the larger building a few inches above ground for the 
gratification of any of the members of the Society who might desire to 
visit the spot. I much fear that the flint and Roman tiles which com- 
pose the walls, may ere long offer a powerful motive for their destruc- 
tion. I have, however, addressed a letter to the Rev. Sir Charles 
Farnaby, entreating his protection for these curious remains, which 
I hope they may obtain. 
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SusseaueNTtLy to the Communication of the preceding Memoir by 
Mr. Kempe, Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq. exhibited to the Society, 
January 29th, 1829, Drawings of the various Fragments of Urns and 
other Pottery, found by himself and his friend Mr. Balmanno (who 
obligingly aided him) in the first excavation at War-bank. The 
Drawings were by William Henry Brooke, Esq. Fellow of the Society. 
Upwards of a hundred pieces of Pottery appear to have been collected 
at this time. 

The Fragment of a border pattern in Fresco painting, found near 
the Circular Building, from which it was doubtless thrown out, al- 
luded to in Mr. Kempe’s Memoir, was probably the most interesting 
relic. A representation of it, with the colours heraldically designated, 
is here preserved. 
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XXV. Old English Poem on the Siege of Rouen, A. D. 1418. 
Communicated by Freperic Mappen, Esg. F.S.A. in a 
Letter to Henry Evuis, Esq. F-R.S. Secretary. 


Read 2nd April 1829. 


British Museum, 16th March 1829. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


IN the twenty-first volume of the Archeologia a Communication 
was inserted from my lamented friend the late Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare, successively Professor of Saxon and of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, containing an Abstract and Transcript of an ex- 
tremely curious English Poem on the Siege of Rouen, by King Henry 
the Fifth, in 1418, written by a contemporary author, and giving 
a more detailed account of that occurrence than is to be met with 
in any of our historians. The Manuscript from which the tran- 
script was made is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and in some respects may be considered unique; but, as the Poem in 
this MS. is unfortunately imperfect, it was with no small degree of satis- 
faction I discovered the portion supposed to be lost,* and under the 
impression that the Society of Antiquaries, as well as all those who are 
fond of our Old English historical poetry, may wish to see the Poem in 
a perfect state, I now have the pleasure to forward you a copy of the 
lines hitherto wanting to complete it. 

The portion of the Poem at present submitted to the attention of the 
Society, is singularly introduced into the well known English MS. Prose 
Chronicle of the Brute, commonly, but falsely, attributed to Caxton. 


® By the same sort of fortune, Mr. Conybeare was himself led to the recovery of the 
lost stanzas of Sir Cleges. Vide British Bibliographer, vol. iv. p. 17. 
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It is not my intention here to erter deeply into the history of this 
Chronicle, particularly since I have elsewhere traced its formation at 
considerable length.® Perhaps, therefore, it may be sufficient to inti- 
mate, that the original of this Chronicle (so very common in our MSS. 
libraries) was composed in French, in the early part of the reign of 
Edward III. and was, with a great degree of probability, translated into 
English about the year 1435, by Sir John Maundevyle, Rector of Burn- 
ham-Thorp, in the County of Norfolk,* who continued the History to 
the close of the siege of Rouen, and subsequently (unless it were added 
by another hand) to the eighth year of the reign of Henry the Sixth. A 
copy of this Chronicle was printed, with but few variations, by Caxton, in 
1480, and continued by him to the accession of Edward IV. in 1460. 
Its subsequent changes are not a subject of the present inquiry. 

Now, it must be remarked, that the lines in question on the Siege of 
Rouen, are by no means to be found in all the copies of this Chronicle, 
but, on the contrary, are rarely to be met with, so that out of the nu- 
merous MSS. of it we have examined, only three have preserved the 
Poem, viz. the MSS. Harl. 753 and 2256 (from which the present tran- 
script and collation has been made) and a MS. in the valuable Collec- 
tion at Holkham, in the Library of T. W. Coke, Esq. (No. 670), in 
which copy the Poem terminates imperfectly at line 773, but agrees, so 
far as remains, with the text of the Harleian MSS. None of the printed 
editions of this Chronicle contain the Poem.4 

» See Introduction to the “ Ancient English Romance of Havelok the Dane,” p. xxv. 
4to. 1828. 

ce MS. Harl. 2279, fol. ult. 

4 The MS. copies of this Chronicle which do not contain the Poem, agree accurately 
with the old printed editions, and present only a very imperfect and abridged account of 
the Siege. The passage which comprehends the entire portion of the Poem from v. 630, 
is as follows, “ Thanne anon they sent vato the kyng, besechyng hym of grace and mercy, 
and broughte the keyes of the toune voto the kyng, and delivered the toune to hym, and 
alle the soudiours voided the toune w* hir hors and harnes, and the communes of the 
toune for to abide and dwelle stylle in the toune, yerely to pay to hym and to his succes- 
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The manner in which it is inserted in this Chronicle is as follows. 
The chapter containing the lines is entitled, “ How kyng Henre the Ve 
leide seege to the Cite of Roone, & how he gate the cite with’ strength & 
manhode welle & worthily.”* The whole of the early part of the narra- 
tion is taken verbatim by the prose compiler from the Poem (which 
proves the latter to have been composed at an earlier period), but with 
the omission of many circumstances deemed by the Chronicler too ex- 
cursive for his purpose. So closely indeed has the prose writer followed 
the poet, that we often detect him unawares slipping into rhythm, and 
at length, as if tired of his task, or rather, willing to give the reader his 
original and more competent authority, he quits his prosaic narrative 
altogether, and without any notice of his intention, abruptly introduces 
the remainder of the Poem, from the passage at which he has arrived. 
The paragraph immediately preceding the lines (which may serve to 
compare with the corresponding lines of the versifier) reads thus : (Harl. 
MS. 2256, fol. 189.) 

“ And he [Sir Gilbert Umfraville] seide, what is jsoure wille, and 
thay seide at fewe wordis, we haue ben at euery porte of this cite there 
these princis loggeii bifore & haue callid after speche of hem, but we 
cowde haue nooii answere, furste at the duke of clarence the excellente 
prince, and from thens to the duke of Gloucestre, his worthie brothir, 
and ofte we clepud and long there stode, and so we come dowii to the 
duke of Exet’ & there we gete nooii. 

And at Warwik that Erle so fre 
We callid ofte,” &c. &c. 

This line will be found to occur at v. 636 of the Poem already printed 
in the Archeologia, vol. XXI., p. 68; but, as both the Harleian copies 
differ so considerably from the text there given as to render any at- 
tempt at collation difficult, if not impossible, it has been thought advise- 


sours for alle maner customes, and fee fermes and kateremes. And thanne the kyng en- 
tred into the toune, and restid hym in the Castelle tylle the toune was sett in rewle and 
in gouernaunce.” MS, Cott. Claud, A. viii. f. 9. 

e MS. Harl. 2256, fol. 184, ». 
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able to re-transcribe the whole, commencing from the above passage. 
The two MSS. Harl. are nearly of the same age, the one written on 
vellum, the other on alternate quires of vellum and paper, and both 
conclude with the capture of the Maid of Orleans, “ callid the Pus- 
chelle,” in the eighth year of Henry VI. In point of antiquity, perhaps 
No. 753 has slightly the advantage, and the Poem is there written in 
continuous lines, as if it were prose, but in No. 2256 it appears in dou- 
ble columns, and we have preferred forming our text from the latter 
on account of its being far more correctly written, adding at the bot- 
tom of the page an accurate collation of the former. They proceed 
in unison with the Bodley MS. to line 946, where the copy used by 
Mr. Conybeare ends imperfectly, and from this line to the conclusion 
is now for the first time printed. Both copies also conclude in the same 
manner, and the Prose Chronicler then proceeds with his narrative 
thus, (fol. 193. b.) 
* Amen sey we alle pur cherite.” 

“ And in this yere was quene Johiie that was kyng Henreis wiff the 
ilij® arestid by Johii duke of Bedfford,” &c. 

It will be admitted, I believe, by all who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the various contemporary narratives of the Siege of Rouen, that in 
point of simplicity, clearness, and minuteness of detail, there is no ex- 
isting document which can compare with the Poem before us. Its 
authenticity is sufficiently established, from the fact of the author's hav- 
ing been an eye-witness of the whole. If we review the names of those 
Historians who lived at the same period, we shall have abundant reason 
to rejoice at so valuable an accession to our present stock of informa- 
tion on the subject. The tedious and inflated narrative of Thomas de 
Elmham wearies rather than interests, whilst the affected style of the 
writer known by the name of Titus Livius (in imitation of his Roman 
prototype) weakens the value of the facts he relates. The other Eng- 
lish historians of that period, as Otterbourne, Walsingham, and Har- 
dyng, pass over the event with a very slight notice, nor do we find the 
want of information in these supplied by many inedited MS. sources. 
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The Chronicle in the Cotton Library, Claud. A. viii. called a History 
of the reign of Henry V., is nothing more than an excerpt from the 
English Prose Chronicle previously described, and agrees accurately 
with the old printed editions. The Continuation of the Anonymous 
Chaplain’s curious narrative, preserved in MS. Sloan, 1776, consists 
merely of excerpts from Elmham, omitting that writer's diffuse and 
puerile declamation. Only one more MS. has fallen beneath our notice 
of this description, which is a Latin prose Life of Henry V., written 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by one Robert Redmayne, and dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Huntingdon (of which an unique copy is deposited 
in the Public Library at Cambridge), but which scarcely presents a 
single fact beyond those we find in the general stream of historians. 

Among the more modern writers Hall deserves to be noticed, from 
the fact of his having made use of a copy of the MS. English Prose 
Chronicle, in which part of the poem is inserted, and has closely fol- 
lowed it in his account. His steps are retraced, without much varia- 
tion, by Holinshead, Grafton, Stowe, and others. 

The French contemporary authorities chiefly deserving attention are, 
the Cardinal Des Ursins, who was sent on an embassy to Henry the 
Fifth during the progress of the Siege, and who gives us a concise but 
faithful account of what took place; Pierre de Fenin, attached to the 
Court of Charles VI., an accurate reporter of the events of his own 
period ; Enguerand de Monstrelet, whose circumstantial relation is in 
many respects preferable to those of our own Historians ; and Jean de 
Fevre, Seigneur of St. Remy, who, in reality, so far as regards the Siege 
of Rouen, merely transcribes the words of Monstrelet; a fact hitherto 
unnoticed. 

An abstract having already been given by Mr. Conybeare of the 
former part of this Poem, I shall conclude my remarks by subjoining a 
similar abstract of that portion of it now first recovered. 

On the day after the return of the twelve delegates sent by the City 
of Rouen to treat with Henry, the Poet proceeds to inform us, that the 
King caused two tents to be pitched, one for the English Commis- 
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sioners, and the other for the French. On the English side were ap- 
pointed the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of Salisbury, the Lord Fitz- 
Hugh, and Sir Walter Hungerford, and on the French side, twelve dis- 
creet persons were chosen to meet them. ‘Then says the writer, 
«It was a sight of solempnity, 

For to behold both party ; 

To see the rich in their array, 

And on the walls the people that lay, 

And on our people that were without, 

How thick that they walked about ; 

And the heraudis seemly to seene, 

How that they went ay between ; 

The king’s heraudis and pursuivants, 

In coats of arms amyantis. 

The English a beast, the French a flower, 

Of Portyngale both castle and tower, 

And other coats of diversity, 

As lords bearen in their degree.” 

As a striking contrast to this display of pomp and splendour is de- 
scribed the deplorable condition of those unfortunate inhabitants who 
lay starving in the ditches without the walls of the City, deprived both 
of food and clothing. The affecting and simple relation of our Poet, 
who was an eye-witness, is written with that display of feeling such a 
scene must naturally have excited, and affords perhaps one of the most 
tavourable passages in the Poem to compare with the studied narratives 
of Elmham or Livius. In the first instance we behold misery literally 
in rags, and hiding herself in silence and obscurity, whilst in the other 
she is ostentatiously paraded before our eyes: 

“ There men might see a great pity, 
A child of two year or three 
Go about, and bid his bread, 
For father and mother both lay dead, 
VOL, XXII. Sa 
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And under them the water stood, 

And yet they lay crying after food. 

Some storven to the death, 

And some stopped both eyen and breath, 
And some crooked in the knees, 

And as lean as any trees, 

And women holding in their arm 

A dead child, and nothing warm, 

And children sucking on the pap 

Within a dead woman's lap.” 

Our attention is next called to the treaty, the terms of which the re- 
spective parties find great difficulty in settling : 

** We asked mykille, and they proffered small, 
That is evil to accord withal.” 

At length it is altogether broken off, and the tents taken down, but 
the French Commissioners, fearful of the danger impending over them 
from the English monarch’s resentment, implore the Commissioners of 
Henry to prolong the treaty until midnight. This is complied with, 
and they return to the city to relate the result of their conference. On 
its being made known that the treaty was dissolved without coming to 
any determination, the poorer order of people, roused alike by despair 
and indignation, bitterly reproach their leaders for sacrificing them to 
their own interests, and threaten violence if the negotiation should not 
be resumed. On this an assembly is convened, in which they come to 
the resolution of delivering up the city. The citizens immediately 
proceed to the gate of St. Hillary, and call to Sir John Robessart, then 
stationed at it, beseeching him to apply to the Duke of Gloucester, to 
intercede with the king on their behalf, for a renewal of the treaty ; 
and offering to submit themselves to Henry's pleasure. The king ac- 
cordingly grants their prayer, and the Archbishop of Canterbury ob- 
tains permission to hold a conference with the clergy in the city. Pa- 
vilions are again erected, and the treaty resumed : 
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‘* They treated day, they treated night, 
With candle and torches bright : 
They treated four days in that place, 
And tho made an end, through God’s grace.” 

Before the final conclusion, however, of the articles, the French 
party request the further space of eight days to be conceded them, that 
they might send to their Sovereign and the Duke of Burgundy, to state 
the danger they were in. It was, says the poet, “ @ point of chivalry,” 
and therefore the more readily granted. Indeed, it appears to have 
usually admitted, in the military code of that period, as an article of 
war. An agreement, therefore, was entered into, that, if no succours 
should arrive before the expiration of the eight days, the city should be 
rendered up, and the inhabitants pay to the king the sum of 350,000, 
with various other conditions, as expressed in the articles of capitula- 
tion. The person selected by the city to undertake this mission was 
the individual named Grand Jacques, who seems on this occasion to have 
chiefly consulted his own safety, for instead of returning to the city, he 
contented himself with sending a messenger, advising the inhabitants 
to make the best terms they could, as there was no chance of rescue. 

On the eighth day, therefore, which fell on the feast of St. Wolstan, 
Thursday, the 19th of January 1419, the keys of Rouen are received 
by the king, from the hands of the captain, Sir Guy de Botiller, and the 
burgesses. The Duke of Exeter is immediately after appointed go- 
vernor, and ordered by Henry to take possession of the city the same 
night. His command is promptly obeyed, and the duke mounting his 
horse, rides straight to the Porte de Bevesyne or Beauvais, attended by 
his retinue. 

“« To that gate soon he came, 
And with him many a worthy man. 
There was neighing of many a steed, 
And shining of many a gay weed, 
There was many a getoun gay, 
With mychille and great array. 
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And when the gate was opened there, 

And they weren redy in to fare, 

Trumpes blew their bemys of brass, 

Pipes and clarions forsooth there was, 

And as they entered they gave a shout 

With their voice that was full stout, 

Saint George ! Saint George! they criden on hight, 
And said, welcome our king’s right.” 

The French people assembled in thousands to welcome the Duke's 
entry; and the miserable state to which famine had reduced them, is 
described by the writer in his usual simple but forcible manner. 
‘“« They were,” says he, “ but very skin and bone, with hollow eyes and 
sharp nose, so that they might with difficulty draw breath or speak. 
They were more like lifeless images, than living men. In every street 
some lay dead. Hundreds were crying out for bread, and after a con- 
tinued starvation of many days, expired faster than their bodies could 
be removed.” 

The poet then proceeds to relate the conduct of the Duke of Exeter, 
who caused banners to be placed on different parts of the city; a banner 
of the Trinity on the gate of St. Hillary, of the Virgin on the Porte de 
Caux, and of St. George on the Porte Marteville. From the Castle was 
displayed the royal banner of the united arms of France and England. 

On the succeeding morning, Friday the 20th of January, the king 
himself made his entry into Rouen. A procession of the clergy was 
formed to meet the monarch, and gave him their benediction as he 
rode by. 

“And at the Porte Kaux so wide 
He in passed without pride ; 
Without pipe, or bemys blast, 
Our king worthily he in passed.” 

The people with one voice welcomed him with shouts of joy, as their 
sovereign and deliverer. Henry’s personal appearance is thus de- 
scribed : 
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“ He rode upon a brown steed, 
Of black damask was his weed, 
A peytrelle of gold full bright 
About his neck hung down right, 
And a pendant behind him did honge 
Unto the earth, it was so long. 
And they that never before him did see, 
They knew by the cheer which was he.” 

With the acccustomed, but mistaken, piety for which Henry was 
ever distinguished, he first proceeded to the monastery, where he 
alighted from his charger, and was met by the chaplains of his house- 
hold, who walked before him, chanting Quis est magnus Dominus” 
After the celebration of mass, the king repaired to the Castle, where 
he took up his abode. By this termination of a siege, which, for its 
duration, and the horrors it produced, is perhaps without a parallel in 
ancient or modern times, the city was again plentifully supplied with 
provisions, and recovered the shock so tedious and afflicting a contest 
had occasioned : 

** And thus our gracious liege 
Made an end of his siege ; 
And all that have heard this reading, 
To his bliss Christ you bring, 
That for us died upon a tree, 
Amen say we all, pur charite !” 

It would exceed the limits I have prescribed to myself, to dwell long 
on the discrepancies between this narrative and those of the other con- 
temporary historians; but, as it appeared desirable the principal differ- 
ences should be noticed, I have thrown them into the shape of short 
Notes, which accompany the transcript of the poem I have now the 
honor to offer to the Society. Iam well aware that, with the aid of 
Dugdale, Rymer, and the Parliament Rolls, I might easily have com- 
piled a goodly 4to volume on the subject, but I relinquish this to the 
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industry of others, and trust the short illustrations I have given may 
be sufficient to lead to the sources whence fuller information may be 
derived by those who desire it. 

I have only to add, that the Poem is carefully copied from the MSS.; 
but, in compliance with the usual custom of our poetical Antiquaries, 
and to correspond with the former portion transcribed by Mr. Cony- 
beare, the contractions used by the scribe are here written at length. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
FREDERIC MADDEN. 


To Hexry Exvis, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary, 
&c. &c. &c, 
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[ MS. Harl. 2256, collated with MS. Harl. 753.] 


[Fol. 189.] “ And* at Warwik that> Erle so fre 
“ We callid* ofte, it wold not be. 
* And@4 at the Erle Marchalle we were, 
“ Ther was no wighte that* wold vs answere. 
“« & we haue clepud at alle these so moche, 
‘«« But noon ‘ answere we cowde gete trewliche. 
“ Therfore we pray these princis, for mary® sake, 
“« & for that lordis loue that dide vs make, 
“ Asthay ben dukis of heighe dignite, 
& chiventaynes' of chivalrie, 
“Vnto* the kyng to pray for vs, 
“« & we may fynde hym so gracious, 
& we wold! goone with 30u also 
** Vnto the kyng, & speke hym to, 
‘“« & biseche hym, for loue of that kyng 
‘“« That made Heue[n]™ Erthe & alle thyng, 
“« Wt his witte & his good avice, 
** Aboue alle princis he is price, 
“« & for his owne heighe princehode, 
“ & also® for his owne worthy * manhode, 
‘«« And as he is kyng most excellent, 
* & to God, but? to noone other obedient, 
‘“ That regnyth here in Erthe by righte,4 
‘* But only to oure lord itiu fulle of my3t, 


a Atte W. Harl. 753. b the. © cleped. d Atte erle M. © that deest, 
f no. s Maryes. h the be. i cheftens. k To pray for vs unto the kyng, male. 
| may go. m Heuen § erthe. ® also deest, ° worthy—most desunt. 
p and none other. 4 by deest. 
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“« & wt ynne hym self Emperour, 660 
“ & also a myghty kyng and conquerour ; 
“ That he hym self wold graunte vs space,’ 
“ & sauf condite & alle* his grace, 
** Nathwithstondyng oure offence, 
“ That we my;t come to his presence, 665 
‘* xij. men of vs by oon assente 
* That lordly kyng to telle* fully oure entente. 
Fol. 189.b.) “* May we come hym onys to see, 
“ Withe the mygh[t]e of god so fre, 
‘* We schalle hym schewe w'oute distaunce 670 
** That schalle hym turne to grete plesaunce.” 
Quod Vmfrevile," “this y sente.”* 
He toke his leue, & Y forth he wente, 
& come? to the duke of clarence there, 
& told this* mater alle in feere. 675 
He thankid god & his modir eke, 
That oure enemyes were bicome so meke, 
& seide that he wold wt good wille 
Speke for hem oure kyng vntille. 
Lo! so sone this good lord hem yndirtoke, 680 
& her mekenesse he nou;t forsoke. 
He is a prince to comende, 
But alle to fewe of siche ben” founde. 
He is manfulle whanne werre doth laste, 
& mercifulle whanne hit is paste. 685 
Manhode, mekenesse, witte & grace 
Is conteynyd wt* hym in a® litil space. 
He wantith* no thyng a prince shold haue, 
Almyghty god mote hym saue ! 


Ays pees. also. t and shewe fully. u S'Gilbert Vnfrevyle. 
assent. Of the frensheme(n] and forthe went. came. hys. b be. 
© in, 4 a deest. ¢ Wanted no thyng that a prince. 
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Thanne Vmfrevile toke his leue, 

& his message he wente to meve. 

To Gloucestre thanne dide he goo, 
To Exeter the duke also, 

& told hem the‘ tidynges how it was, 
Thay thankid god of his heighe grace 695 
That her enemyes ajens her wille 

For nede & £ socour wold jeld hem tille, 

& seide, thay wold, for goddis sake 

Helpe for hem a good ende to make. 

Lo! these princes of heigh mekenesse, 700 
God kepe hem in" hele & fro sikenesse ! 

Thou; thay haue suffrid paynes smerte, 

3it haue thay mercy & pite in herte. 

Thanne Vmfrevile his leue' he tace, 

& passid forth in his space. 705 
To Erlis & to* lordis by came, 

& thay hym seide alle the same. 

Lo! these chiventaynes! of chivalre, 

How thay weren come in cherite. 

Therfor god, of his grete grace, 710 
jeue hem good spede in euery place! 

Thanne a™ new ;eris day in the Mornynge, 

S’Gilbert Vmfrevile come to the kynge, 

And alle this matere to hym saide, 

& therof the Cite" mekely hym prayde. 715 
Oure kyng seide thanne by® good avice, 

& also at his owne device, 

To graunte that cite alle her wille : 

“ Lete xij.P of hem come me‘ tille.” 


f the deest. E of. bh Alle in good hele and from alle sykenesse. 
i leve takes.  & to deest. | chefleynes. ™ on. " of Rouen fayre and mekely. 
© by counselle and avyce. P xij. men of hem. 4 hym. 
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Of alle his lordis euerychone 720 
Ajens it was neuer oone.* 

Lo! that he* prince & kyng so* felle, 

Of alle erthly creaturis he is welle ! 

Lo! how he hath preuyd hym self manfulle, 

& as" a prince righte mercifulle! 725 
Thay that hadde* hym so ofte mevid, 

& also hym hadde gretely grevid, 


‘Harl. 753. And also had put hym in gret coste, 
fol. 177.) And of hys peple fulle many lost, 
And had withestonde hym of his righte, 730 


And now they be falle in his my3t, 

And at hys wille hem to greve, 

Yf he wol put hem to myscheve ; 

And than hym self to lyght so lowe, 

Of her wille to wyte and knowe, 735 
And also to graunt hem trete, 

That was hyghe mercy and charite, 

Sith that they had hym so grevously agylte, 

And lyeth in hym to done hem be spylte ; 

He graunted hem of hys grace and mercyfulle mekenesse,? 
Forsothe a chylde of god I wote wele he is, 

That dothe good ayenst mysse. 

Of godenesse and vertu he wanteth no thyng, 


That is preysyng for a kyng. 745 
r none. s highe. t principalle, 4 is, x hym so oft had meved. 
y Afolio is here wanting in Harl. 2256. « The lines are here confused by the 
blunder of the scribe, but may be rectified from the Bodley MS. 
« And than the kynge to grawnte hym grace, 740 


A mercyfulle meknes methynketh hyt was.” 
‘The numeration is according to the latter. Two additional lines are inserted just beneath 
(as also above, v. 696, and below, v. 804, and v. 824, and v. 840, and v. 926.) which are 
not in MS. Bodl. 
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Therfor crist, for hys passioun, 
Kepe hym in hys ryghte compassioun. 
When the kyng had graunted as I haue tolde, 
To Vmfrevyle the knyght so bolde, 
The kyng seyde, “ sir, whan shalle thys be? 750 
“ Yf they wole, to morow late see.” 
Tho Vmfrevyle of the kyng toke leve, * 
And to the Citee anone he went. 
And whan he come atte gate, 
The states of the Citee he fonde therate. 
He seyde, “ I have be w‘ our [kyng] 
“* And he hathe graunted yow yowre askyng. 
“‘ To morow betymes loke ye be there, 
[Fol. 177. b.) “ For xij. of yow shalle to hym fare. 
** And sythen ye shalle go hym to, 760 
** My counselle I rede that ye do. 
** To morow I wot that ye shalle see 
“« The ryallest prince of cristiante. 
“ W* suche a prince neuer ye spake, 
“ Ne so sone a worde can take. 765 
“ Thynke w* hert byfore your tonge, 
‘* Last your wordes be to longe ; 
‘* Speke but fewe and wele hem sette, 
“ To that prince whan ye be mette. 
“ For a word wrong out of warde 770 
“ Myst make you falle fulle harde. 
“ Therfor of wordes loke ye be wyse 
“ And sey no thyng w‘out good avyse.” 
Than thanked they bym fulle curtaysly, 
And of hys good lore seyde, “ gramercy, 775 
“« That ye wold vs so moche good teche, 
“ Or that we come to that worthy princes speche.” 
* his leue sone hente, MS. Bodl. which restores the rhythm, 
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He seyde adew, & went his waye. 

The satirday after newyeres day, 

At at that houre of day at prime, 780 
Sir Gilbert Umfrevyle come by tyme, 

Of the kynges squyers were sent that tyme 

W' hym assigned were to go.» 

They went to seynt Hillaries gate, 

Anone xij. men come out theratte. 

iiij. knyghtes, iiij. clerkes, 

iiiy. burgeys wyse of werkes. 

And they were clothed alle in blak, 790 
Comly of chere, & fayre they spak. 

Whan they were come to the hous of charite, 

Than our kyng at masse was he. 

W'inne the chirche they dyd lende, 

Tille that the masse was atte ende. 795 
To come forthe the kyng w* out lette, 

Ther he had knelyd in his closett, 

W' chere so cheftenlyche, 

And w't so hyghe a loke and lordshyppe, 

And so ryght soleyne semblaunt and sadde. 800 
| Hym to see men myght be gladde.*] 

As sone as the Frenshe men hym saye, 

To fore hym they fille on knee. 

He blenched on hem w* stately chere, 

As he ne wyst what they were. 805 
They enclyned hem wt meke speche, 

And a bille to hym they dyd reche. 


» The scribe here again most carelessly blunders, but the true reading is in MS. Bod. 
“ And of the kynges squyers veramente 
That tyme wyth hym were forthe ysente, 
And 3emen of the crowne also, 
That were asyned wyth hym to go.” 785 
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He taughte a lorde to take her bylle, 
And somwhat he turned hem tille. 

What it ment I herd seye, 

Trete they wolde by any wey, 

They bysought hym, for godes sake, 
That heven & erthe and alle dyd make, 
Bothe est, west, northe, and southe, 

That ye wolde here oure speche by mouthe. 
The kyng bad hem speke & sey her wille, 
& they were fayn and knelyd stille. 
They seyde, “ we byseche yow and praye, 
“ For his love that dyed on good fryday, 
** And for his moder love so free, 

*“* Consider and tender vs now for charytee. 
‘«« The pore peple that ben wt out 

‘** In our dyches rounde aboute, 

“ That lyen there for defaute of brede, 

“ And for defaute many ben dede. 

“ Have ye pitee hem vpone, 

« And yeve hem leve thens to gone.” 
Fulle stille the kyng stode that while, 
And nother did laughe nor smyle, 

But wt a countenaunce so clere, 

And also a chetteynly chere. 

Not to mylde nor to straunge, 

But ay in one w* out chaunge, 

His countenaunce dyd not abate, 

But alwey stode in one astate. 

And tho hym lust to yeve answere, 

He seyd, he put hem not there; 

“ Into the diche of that Citee. 

“| put hem not there, and that wyte ye, 
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“ They were not put there at myn ordenaunce, 
“ Ne none shalle passe at my siffraunce. 

“ They abyde there while they my3t.” 
And so he seyde to hem fulle ry3t. 

** And as to yow, ye know wele this, 

** Ye have offended me wt mysse, 

«« And fro me kept my Citee, 

‘‘ The whiche that is myn heritage free. 

** And ye shuld be my lege men :” 

They answerd & seyd than, 

“‘ Of this cite that we here kepe, 

** We haue a charge & that a depe. 

“ It vs¢ bitoke oure souerayne liege 

‘“* Forto deffende it from * sawte & seege ; 
** & we ben his lieges‘ men borne, 

* & also® holely to hym we ben® sworne. 
“ & also’ of the duke of Burgoyne so fre, 
“ A grete charge of hym hadde we: 

“ But wold 3e now of * joure heighe grace 
*« Graunte vs alle lif & space, 

‘« That summe of vs myghte to hem goo, 
*“* & warne hem bothe! of oure woo, 

* & of oure feith vs to excuse, 

“ For meny of vs wille hem refuse, 

& to 30u 3elden™ 3zoure Cite, 

‘* & alle 30ure owne liege men be.” 

The kyng seide, “ y do 30u oute of doute, 
My Cite y wille nouzt goon” withoute. 
[ And, as y sayde, ye knowe wel this, 

Ye have offended me wyth mysse, 


was bytake. e fro. liege. & also deest. 


of deest. 


k of youre desunt, 1 bothe deest, m yelde. 
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And kepte me from myn owne Cete, 870 
The weche that ys myne erytache fre.°] 

“« & as towchyng joure Frensshe liege. 

‘“‘ He wot welle that ? y holde this sege. 

** & the duke of burgoyne also, 

“* Alle’ thay wite welle bothe two. 87 
“ For alle thay’ while that y here* haue bene, 

‘“* Messageris haue goone bitwene, 

“ & if thay like* to mey3e me nere, 

“ Thay witene" welle to fynde me here. 

“ For y wille* not hens goo 880 
“ Withoute my righte for frend nor foo. 

‘** Sith thay so’ longe biforne it knew;, 

“ & now to sende hem message new;, 

* It were to hem no novelte, 

« & to us now but superfluite. 885 
“« Siche message wille y noon sende, 

“It is no nede, so god me amende !” 

& whanne the kyng hadde jo0ve that answere, 

Of that matere spak thay no mere. 

Thay seiden,’ “ faire it is to wynne, 890 
Rone w' the men* that ben therynne.” 

The kyng seide, “ it is myne> owne lande, 

Y wille it wynne, thou3° 3e it w'stande, 

“ & 4 3e mow there ynne so deserue, 

“‘3e © schulle be rewardid 3as e serue.” 895 
Wt that worde thay weren‘ aflayde, 

Thanne spake a clerke, & thus he sayde : 


» MS. Bodl. p I wol hold. 4 And they note wele. ® the 
* haue here. t lyked to nyghe me. 4“ wyte. * wole. 
byfore so longe it.  seyde. wtout men. b my. © thof. 
d And the men ther yune so derf. © They shalle be reward as they deserfe. 
f were afflayde, 
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Souerayne lord, 3e wold® take hede, 
“In storie that 3e may rede, 
“ How two chyuentaynes ‘ a day had sette, 900 
“« & wt her hostis thay weren* mette, 
“ Both arayid in a felde, 
“ & weren* redy bataille to jelde. 
“« The weyker partie of tho menne 
“ Thanne broughte the biger partie brede & wynne, 905 
“In tokenyng! that ther schold bee 
‘“* Grace, mercy, & eke pite. 
** & now we brynge 30u brede & wyne, 
** & Rone that cite faire & fine.” 
“ Rone,” he seide, “ is my™ heritage, 910 
“ T wille haue® it withoute fage. 
“ And fro this tyme y rede 3e doo, 
* That mercy & grace may come 30u to 
(Fol. 190.b.) & at® the reuerence of god almyghte 
‘“« & of marie? his modir, that mayden bry3t 915 
Of tretise 4 y graunte 30u space 
“« & if 3e wille 3e may haue grace.” 
Thanne seide thay," “sir, pur charite, 
How wille se to 30ure * pore pepulle see, 
That in dichis* suffren pyne, 920 
& for defaute deie os" swyne ?” 
[ Have ye sum pete ham upon, 
And graunte ham leve home to gon. *] 
The kyng answerid hem w* witte fulle wise, 


“ Therof wille y take myne advise, 925 
& wole, h fynde & rede. i chefteyes. k were. | token. 
m myn. 0 it haue wtout ffage. Without flattery. Fagyng, Adulacio. Prompt. Parv. 
MS. Harl. 221, © atte reu. P marie deest. q trete. F he. 
& the. t the dyches suffre. u as. x MS. Bodl. 
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« As god put mynde’ herte & wille, 

“ So wille y do that pepulle vntille: 

“ As he me redith y wille hem rewe :” 

Wt that he wente, & seide adieue. 

These* Frensshe men that* same while 930 
Forth thay wente with Vmfrevile,” 

& toward the Cite as thay ;o0de 

Thay spoken* of oure kyng so goode. 

Thay 4 seidene, “‘ he is to oure advice 

*“‘ Of alle erthely kyngis most wyis. 935 
Takyng reward to* his chere, 

“ & to his countynaunce in fere, 

** To his persone & propirte,‘ 

‘* To his feturis & his beaute, 

“ & to his depe discrecioun, 940 
‘* That is in his possessioun, 

“ & to his passyng prinshode 

“ & to his discrete & worthy manhode, 

“ For he is mersifulle in sighte, 

“* & askith no thyng but his* righte. O45 
“ These vertuis ben a passyng thyng, 

“* That ben with ynne siche a kynge. 

** How schold he be® but wynne honour, 

** How schold he be but a conquerour ? 

“ Welle we withe' withouten dene, 950 
“ God hym louyth & that is sene.” 

Thus the Frensshe men of the * kyng talkithe, 

Towards the Cite as thay walkith. 


Here leue at Vmfrevile thay toke 
Into! the Cite, &™ hym forsoke. 955 
y Inmynde. The. a the, b S’ Gilbert Vf. spoke. 4 And seyde 
e of. f profyte. & his deest. h be deest. i wyte. k our 
1 And into. m fast they gothe. 
VOL, XXII. 3¢ 
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On that® other day nexte erliche 

The kyng made two tentes to picche, 

Oon fer englisshe, an other for Frensshe, 

& bothe thay stode in Gloucestres trenche.’ 

‘Thou the stormys were neuer so grete 960 

Drye hedid that? thay myghte trete. 

Whanne bothe pauylownys weren? 

Thay wente to trete w' alle her my3t. 

Warwik that" Erle so wise, 

For in oure partie he bare the prise, 965 

Salisbury that * Erle so trewe, 

& alleso the lord fithe* Hughe, 

& the kyngis steward Hvngirford ; 

By name y can nomo ® record. 

& from that cite come hem to mete 970 

xij. of the Frensshe that werene* discrete, 

It was a sighte of solempnyte 

Forto bihold bothe parte ; 

To see the riche in her’ aray, 

And on the wallis the pepulle that lay. 975 
(Fol. 191.b.) & on oure pepulle that weren? 

How thikke that * thay walkid aboute, 

& the heraudis semely to seene, 

How that thay wente ay bitwene. 

The kyngis heraudis & pursiuauntis 980 

In cotis» of armys amyauntis. 

The englisshe a beste, the frensshe a floure, 

Of portyngale bothe castelle & toure, 

& other cotis of diuersite, 


As lordis beren © in her degre. 985 

the tother. © strenghte. that deest. q were pyghte. the 

the. t fitz Hughe. uno more. x were, theyr. were. 
a that deest b cote armes arryauntis. © bere. 
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Goodliche wt gold thay were bygoone, 

Righte as the sunne on 4 hem schone. 

This sighte was to hem a sory chere, 

Of sorow; & pyne thay weren * fulle nere. 

Of that pore pepulle that weren* put oute, 990 
Thay hadde on hem vnnethe a cloute. 

The clothis that weren* on her back, 

Kepte hem there from‘ rayne & rack. 

The £ wedir was to hem a payne, 

For alle that tyme it stode by rayne. 995 
There men myghte see a® grete pite, 

A child of ij. 3ere or ii). 

Goo aboute & bedde?' his brede, 

For fadir & modir both lay dede, 

& vndir hem the water stode, 1000 
& zit * thay lay crying after fode. 
Summe storuen to the dethe, 

& summe stoppid! bothe eyen & brethe, 
& summe crokid in the kneis, 

& as lene as any treis, 

& womene holdyng in her arme, 

A dede child & no thyng warme, 

& childrene soukyng on the pappe 
With ynne a dede womanis lappe. 
There men™ myghte fynde fulle rive 1010 
x. or xij. deie azens oon alyue. 

& thay knew; not of her dethe, 

So priuely thay zoldene® vp the brethe. 

Withoute noyse or any cry, 


1005 


As thay hadde sclepte so dide® thay dey. 1015 

4 had on hem. © were. f from the rayne. & rack desunt. & For the wedir. 

h a deest. i begge. k zit deest. ! were stopped the brethe. m they. 
n yolde © they dyd. 
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These were sightis of differaunce, 

That oon of joie, that other of penaunce. 
As heuene & erth had P partid on two, 
That oon to wele, that other to woo. 
Ther was neuer the? kyng so straunge, 
To see that sighte but his herte wold chaunge, 
& wold considre to that sighte, 

He schold be pensiff & moche * lighte. 
There men my3t lerne in her lif 

What it* is asens righte to strif. 

For while it lay in her lotte, 

Thay were fulle cruelle, god it wotte ! 

& mercy they wold noone haue, 

Tille nede come that * thay must craue, 
& ;it for alle her wikkid wille 

Mercy thay were take vntille. 

Now of that pepulle lete we bee, 

& of oure tretis speke we. 

We hem chalengithe & accusithe, 

& thay answerithe & excusithe. 

We askid mykille, & thay proferid smal, 
That is yuelle to accorde withe alle. 
Tho" thay tretid an xiii) nyst,* 

& ,it accorde thay ne my3t. 

Thanne the tretis thay broken” in haste, 
& bothe tentis adowne were caste. 
Thanne the Frensshe men hem bythou;te 
Her owne bale that thay hadde wrouste. 
Whanne thay schold* her leue take, 
Thay prayid oure lordis & thus thay spake : 


4 the deest. r not lyghte. 5 it deest. 
* a fourtennyghte. y broke. 2 had. 
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“ For the loue of god almyghte, 

Contynew; this tretis* tille mydny;t, 

“ & if we clepene” that 3e wil* speke, 

“ Wtynne that tyme we 30u biseke, 

“ That we may haue audience 1050 
“ Forto here oure evidence.” 

Quod the englisshe lordis, “ that we assente :” 

Thay toke her leue, and forth thay wente. 

To the kyng oure lordis paste, 

& told hym alle these‘ materis faste. 1055 
How thay lefte, & in what Issewis, 

& how that* thay contynuyd the truys. 

zit the kyng was mersifulle in mode, 

That thay had grauntid he not w'stode. 

Thay passid forth with sympul chere, LOGO 
In to that‘ Cite all in feere. 

Sone in the toune it was yspoke, 

That the trewis was tho broke. 

The pore pepulle alle aboute 

On the riche thay made a schowte, 1065 
& seide, “ 3e false cherlis, 

“ & also 3e murdereris & manquelleris, 

“ Wille’ 3e take no rewarde 

‘* To vs, that suffren here so harde, 

“ & deyen here euery day ? 1070 
* Welle we® thanne telle may, 

“ & also rennyth vpon oure coste, 

“ in 30ure defawte we ben * loste. 

“‘ We pray to god that 3e mote answere 


“ Bifore that! Juge that suffrid sore 1075 
a trete. b slepe. © wolle. d the. © that deest. f the 
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“ On caluerye, vpon the rode, 

“ & boughte vs with his blessid blode. 

“ That 3e ben™ gilty in this cace 

“ We 30u appele bifore his face. 

“ Wold 3e" obeye jou” to zoure liege, 1080 

“ Thanne wold he sone breke this sege. 

But for 3oure goodis 3e abide, 

& for 3oure pompe, & for? zoure pride. 

“ 3e nylle enclyne4 to oure kyng, 

“ But rather lese vs for hvngeryng. 1085 

“ But 3e accorde wt oure wille 

** Righte here anoone we schal jou kille. 

“ And he schal come into his righte, 

“ & 3e it w'stonde we schalle fighte, 

‘* Leuer thanne thus to lie here, 1090 

** & be enfamynyd alle in fere.” 

Thay seide, thay dide it for a skile: 

* Alle that we do is for a wile, 

‘* To excuse vs to that fode,* 

“ & that we paye hym but litil goode.” 1095 
(Fol. 19%.) Thay semblid thanne alle that Cite, 

& euery man seide in his degre, 

“ No nede is to counsaille goo, 

“« Ther is no more but of two; 

** Forto to delliuere vp this clos, 1100 

** Or be dede here, this is the choos.” 

To the porte of seint Hillary thay wente, 

& clepud oute by oone assente. 

Tho hem answerid a knyghte anoone, 

That was clepud robesard sir Johne, 1105 


m be. nD yow. © unto our liege. P for deest. q declyne. 
r Man, person, meaning King Henry. 
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“ Siris,” he seide, “ what is ;0ure wille ?” 

Thay answerid & seid hym tille, 

“ We 30u biseche, pur* charite, 

‘* & for the honour of chivalrie, 

“ That 3e for vs wille speke joure* speche 1110 
“ To the duke of Glouc’, & hym biseche, 

** So for vs the kyng to prayene, 

That we mou3t" now trete azayne. 

‘“* We wille submytte vs to his wille, 

“ & alle that longithe hym vntille, 1115 
“ Qure personys & oure possessionys, 

“ Al to dispose at his discrecionys.” 

Whanne that Robesard the duke had tolde, 

For hem to speke in hast he wolde. 

He mevid it vnto oure* kynge, 1120 
&» he hem grauntid new tretynge. 

Of Caunterbury the Erchebisshop fre, 

At seint Katerynys thanne lay he, 

Whanne he was knowyng of that care, 

At his herte he toke it sare. 1125 
To the kyng sone he wente, 

& hym bisoughte wt* good entente, 

That * he my3t wende to that Cite, 

& speke wt her spiritualte, 

& to ben” mene of that trete, 1130 
& helpe a finalle pees to be.* 

The kyng hym grauntid anoone rit, 

Tw? pauylownys anoone were pizt 

W'ynne the trenche that thay had ben ; 

The erchebisshop py3t his owne bitwene : 1135 


s for. t zoure speche desunt. ° myzt trete ayene. * the. 
» & deest. 2 in. a the he. b be. € gete. 4 Tho. 
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So was that state of spiritualte 

There forto make an vnyte. 

Thay tretid day, thay tretid nist, 

Wt candelle* torchis brizt ; 

Thay tretid iiij. dayes in that place, 1140 

& tho made an ende, thoru; goddis grace. 

Whanne thay knew; a conclusioun, 

The Frensshe men made a peticioun, 

Her worschip forto saue, 

But viij. dayes forto haue, 1145 

That thay my3t sende to the frensshe kynge, 

& to the Burgoynes this tidynge, 

In what degre thay stode & how3;, 

Willyng hem to haue reskow3. 

It was a poynte of Chivalre, 1150 

The kyng hem grauntid wt herte fre, 

That thay my3t bothe knowe & kenne, 

How that it schold be & whanne. 

Now to my tale wille se tende, 

& y schalle jou telle her* poyntemente. 1155 
(Fol. 192. b.) In viij. dayes, as y 30u tollde, 

If no reskewis come to that holde, 

Thay schold® delliuere that Cite, 

& alle the Burgesis' Englisshe to be, 

& to oure kyng of money sownde 

To paie oure kyng .1. li.* 1160 

& more, thay schold vndirtake 

A castelle for oure kyng to make, 

W‘ynne iij. half ;eris, w‘oute lette, 

& vpon sayne it schold be sette. 


e candelles, f and wt. & hys. b shulle. ' Burgeys. 
k And to the kyng of money sounde, to pay to hym |. m), li, 
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& thay to haue her fraunchisis fre, 1165 
As it was wonte in! olde tyme to be, 

& no manne wtynne her Cite selle, 

But Citezenys that there in dwelle ; 

& he that was a normaunt borne, 

& an™ englisshe man sworne, 1170 
Prisoner or other as it was® skille, 

Oure kyng to raunsoun at his wille ; 

& alle the sowdioris that there ware 

Her goodis to lese & goo bare, 

In her dowblettis oute of the toune, 1175 
& zit oure kyng 3af euery man a Govne. 

This was the composissioun, 

& ° made by good discressioun, 

Thanne graunde Jakes anoone presente 1180 
Aftir reskew3 he was sente, 

& of that message he was ful fayne, 

To rone he come noust agayne. 

But a messager thidir he dide? sende, 

& bade hem haue do4 & make an ende, 1185 
& dide hem to wite, y tel ;ou trewe, 

Ther was no reskew; that he knewe. 

The viij* day the trowth to telle, 

In the fest of seint wolston that* day bifelle, 

& this was vpon a thorisday, 1190 
Oure kyng thanne* in good aray 

Fulle rialliche in his estate, 

As a conquerour there he sate, 


of. in, is. © This line is wanting. dide deest. 
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With ynne an hous of Charite, 

To resseyue the keyis of that Cite. 
Mouns’ Guy Botillere, 

& burgesis" of that Cite in fere, 

To the kyng the keyes thay broust, 

& of legaunce hym bisoughte. 

To Excestre oure kyng souerayne 
Comaundid the keyes &* to be capitayne, 
& the duke tho chargid he 

To resseyue that Cite, 

& entre in his name that nyt, 

& assignyd? to hym many a kny3t. 
Thanne the duke of Excestre wtoute bode 
Toke his hors & forth he rode, 

To bevesyne * that porte so stronge, 
That he hadde ley bifore so longe. 

To that ;ate sone he kam,* 

& wt hym many a worthy> manne. 
There was neying of many a stede, 

& schynyng of many a gay wede, 
There was many a getoun® gay, 

With mychille4 & grete aray. 

And whanne the ;ate was openyd there, 
& thay weren® redy into fare, 
Trumpis‘ blew; her bemys® of bras, 
Pipis & clarionys forsothe ther was, 

& as thay entrid thay jaf a schowte 

W' her® voyce that was fulle stowte, 


u burgeys. x & deest. 
b worthy deest. 


y signed wt hym. 
¢ A species of banner or streamer. See Note. 
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“ Seint George! seint George!” thay criden! on heist, 

& seide, “ welcome oure kynges righte.” 

The Frensshe pepulle of that Cite 

Were gederid by thousandes hem to see. 1225 
Thay criden‘ alle welcome in fere, 

“ In siche tyme mote je entre here, 

“ Plesyng to God that it may be, 

** & to vs pees & vnyte.” 

& of that pepulle, to telle the trewthe, 1230 
It was a sighte of fulle grete ruthe. 

Mykelle of that folke therynne 

Thay weren* but verrey bonys & skynne. 

With eyen holow; &! nose scharpe, 

Vnnethe thay my3t brethe or carpe. 1235 
For her colowris was™ wan as lede, 

Not like to lyue but sone ben dede. 

Disfigurid pateronys® & quaynte, 

& as° a dede kyng thay weren paynte. 

There men my3t see an? exampleyre, 1240 
How fode makith the pepulle faire. 4 

In euery strete summe lay dede, 

& hundriddis krying aftir brede. 

And aftir long many a day, 

Thay deyde as* faste as* they my3t be lad away. 1245 
Into‘ that way God hem wisse, 

That thay may come to his blisse! amen. 


k were. 1 wt nose. ™ were. 


® patrons. — Workmens’ models or figures. Patrone, forme to werke by. Prompt. 
Parvul. MS. Harl. 221. There is probably here an allusion to the waxen or wooden effi- 
gies placed on the hearse of distinguished personages. 

© as dede thyng they were peynte. P in. 4 to fare. ¥ as deest. 
as cartes ledde awey. t Vato. 
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Now" wille y more spelle, 

& of the duke of exestre to* telle. 

To that Castelle firste he rode, 1250 
*& sythen’ the Cite alle abrode ; 

Lengthe & brede he it mette, 

& riche baneris he* vp sette. 

Vpon the porte seint Hillare 

A Baner of the Trynyte. 1255 

& at* the port Kaux he sette evene 

A baner of the quene of heven. 

& at” port martvile he vppy3t 

Of seint George a baner bry3t. 

He sette vpon the Castelle to* stonde 1260 

The armys of Fr[a|unce & Englond. 

And on the Friday in the mornynge 

Into that Cite come oure kynge. 

& alle the Bisshoppis in her aray, 

& vij. abbottis wt Crucchis? gay; 1265 

xlij.* crossis ther were of Religioune, ‘ 

& seculere, & alle thay went a precessioun, 

Ajens that prince withoute the toune, 

& euery Cros as thay stode 

He blessid hem wt milde mode, 1270 

& holy water with her hande 

Thay 3af the prince of oure lande. 

& at § the porte Kaux so wide 

He in passid withoute ® pride ; 

Withoute pipe or bemys blaste, 1275 

Oure kyng worthyly he in paste. 


« In MS. Harl, 753, a break is here made, and a large capital letter introduced. ‘ 
x to deest. sithe, 2 up he. atte porte kauzoz. > atte porte. 
that stounde. 4 Crosses. xliiij. f religiouns. & atte porte kauxoz. 


h The remainder of this, and the two following lines are omitted. 
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& as a conquerour in his righte 
Thankyng‘ euer god almyghte ; 

And alle the pepulle in that Cite 

Wilcome our * lorde,” thay seide, so fre! 
“« Wilcome into! thyne owne righte, 

“ As it isthe™ wille of® god almy3t.” 
Wt that thay kryde alle “ nowelle !” 

Os? heighe as thay my3t jelle. 

He rode vpon a browne stede, 

Of blak damaske was his wede. 

A peytrelle? of golde fulle bry3t 

Aboute his necke hynge4 doun rit, 

& a pendaunte behynd hym dide' honge 
Vnto the erthe, it was so longe, 

& thay that neuer before hym dide* see, 
Thay knew by chere* wiche was he. 

To the mynster dide he fare, 

& of his horse he lighte there. 

His chapelle* mette hym at* the dore there, 
& wente bifore* hym alle in fere, 

& songe a response” fulle glorivs, 

Quis est magnus dominus. 

Messe he hirde & offrid thoo, 

& thanne to the Castelle dide he goo. 
That is a place of rialte, 

& a paleis of grete beaute. 

There he hym# loggid in the Toune, 
With rialle and grete renoune. 


k they seyde our lord so free. 1 unto. m the deest. 


° As. P Poitrell, breast plate. 4 hangyng. ® dide deest. 


t The chaplains of his household. Lat. capella. 


respon. 


* logged hym. 


« atte dore, there deest. 
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& the* cite dide faste encrece 

Of brede & wyne, fisshe, & flesshe. 
And thus oure gracious liege 

Made an ende of his seege. 

& alle that® haue hirde this redynge ¢ 
To his®* blisse criste 30u brynge, 
That for vs deide vpon ‘ a tre, 

Amen sey ® we alle, pur cherite ! 


« his cite fast encrest. b beste. © that deest. d tydyng. 


f on. s seyde alle for charitee. 
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NOTES. 


Archaologia, vol. XXI. p. 49, v.25. For when that Powntelarge was woune.] The 
siege of Pont de l’Arche was began, according to Elmham, p. 170, the 27th June, 
1418; but according to Tit. Livius, p. 58, the x. Kal. Quintilis, i. e. 23d June (not, as 
Hearne states, 23d May). Otterbourne, p. 281, and Walsingham, p. 448, ed. 1574, say, 
that Louviers was yielded on the Vigil of St. John the Baptist (23d June], and that the 
King marched to Pont de l'Arche on the Monday following ; this will fall on the 27th, 
which agrees with Elmham. The siege lasted, according to Monstrelet, fol. 192, ed. 
1518, about three weeks, and was then surrendered to the Duke of Clarence by the Cap- 
tain, Sir John de Graville. This coincides very well with the above date, and with the 
date of the capitulation in Rymer, Foed. vol. ix. p. 602, viz. July 19th, and Elmham, 
Livius, and MS. Sloane, 1776, all agree that the reduction of the town took place the fo!- 
lowing day, the 20th July. 

V. 27, p. id. The Duke of Exseter.} Thomas Beaufort, third son of John of Gaunt, 
by Catherine Swinford, created Earl of Dorset, in 1412, by Hen. IV. and Duke of Exeter 
by Hen. V. in 1416. He died at St. Edmundsbury, in Suffolk, the 5 Hen. VI. 1426. 

V. 56, p. 50. And meny of his men were take & yslayne.] A mistake is here made by the 
scribe, orin the copy. The loss was not on the side of the Duke, but on the part of the citizens. 
The Prose Chronicle, Harl. 753, reads, “ And there were take of the Frenshemen a grete 
hepe.” Hall and Holinshed state the loss to have been thirty men. Elmham and Li- 
vius make this skirmish take place after the arrival of the King. 

V. 66, p. id. These particulars of the destruction of the suburbs are omitted in the 
Prose Chronicle. Elmham and Livius speak of it in general terms. The former thus, 
p. 179, “ Suburbia quoque, tam mirandis edificiis predita & ornata, totidem monasteriis & 
ecclesiis lucida & decora, omni pulcritudine & ornatu delectabili civitatibus simillima, ne 
fortassis tutas mansiones conferrent Anglicis, urbem obsessuris, in planum, civium & cus- 
todum decretis, excidiis dampniferis & ruina lamentabili sunt conversa.” The latter, p. 60. 
** Suburbiaque urbe longe pulcriora, templis & ecclesiis refertissima, timentes cives ne recep- 
tacula forent Anglicis, ad ipsos & oppugnandos ameenissima commodissimaque castra, igni 
cremata cum ipsis phanis & delubris ad terram omnia prostrata solo equarunt.” Biondi in 
his “ Istoria delle Guerre Civile d'Inghilterra,” |. 3, p. 275, Ed. 1637, gives the names of 
the Monasteries destroyed as follows, St. Severe, Richeburg, St. Gervais, and Martenville ; 
together with the arsenal, and the Gallies on the Seine. The Port Causes, explained here 
erroneously by Mr. C. is the Porte de Cauz. 
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V. 113, p. 51. Also fulle of caltrappys.) So also Tit. Liv. p. 60, Tribulos & plurimos 
extra mania ferreos seminaverant,” and Elmham, p. 177, ‘“ Instrumenta vero ferrea, que 
triplici pugione calcancium pedibus minabantur dispendia, istac sepultis tabulis infixa, illac 
in tellure fuerant non rara vicinitate plantata.” The labour taken to defend the City is 
also described at length by Monstrelet, fol. 193. 

V. 147, p. 53. The Fryday before Lammas day.) In the year 1418, the Friday before 
Lammas day falls on the 29th of July, and this is the date also given by Elmham, p. 179, 
and MS. Sloan. 1776. Livius says the 3 Kal. Sextilis, i. e. the 30th July, p. 60, whom 
Stowe follows. Hall and Holinshed fix it to the 31st July. Monstrelet is therefore 
mistaken, when he writes, fol. 193, “ Henry roy dangleterre auec toute sa puissance et gens 
de guerre, et grande multitude dengins et artilleries assiegea la trespuissant et noble ville 
de Rouen au moys de juing devant q’ iceulx assiegez peussent estre pourueuz de nouueaulx 
grains.” ‘The immediate cause of the famine here assigned, has escaped the notice of the 
other contemporary historians. 

V.151, p. id. To the chyveteynys he synede the ground.) There is some discrepancy 
amongst the historians as to the stations assigned to each commander, Elmham, p. 180, 
and his copier, MS. Sloan. 1776, fol. 175, place them thus ; the King at the Gate of St. 
Hillary, the Duke of Clarence at the Gate of Cawshe (Caux], the Earl Marshall at the 
Castle Gate, the Earl of Warwick at the Gate of Martynville, the Earl of Salisbury before 
the Abbey on the Mount of St. Catherine, and the Earl of Exeter at the Gate of Beau- 
vicine. The abbreviator in the MS. adds this circumstance, that the Earl of Exeter took 
his station after his arrival, about the Feast of St. Michael [29th Sept.]. This must be 
a mistake, as it was the Duke of Gloucester who arrived later than the rest of the forces, 
having been employed in the Siege of Cherbourg, the capitulation of which was signed 
on the 22d August. Titus Livius agrees perfectly with Elmham, in the appropriation of 
stations, but owing to the unpardonable blunder of Hearne in pointing the passage, p. 61, 
his account would appear at first sight to vary. Monstrelet and St. Remy distribute the 
commands rather differently. The King is placed, in agreement with our Poet, at the 
Maison des Chartreux, the Duke of Gloucester at the Porte sainct Hylaire, the Duke of 
Clarence at the Porte de Caulz (erroneously translated by Johnes, the Gate of Caen), the 
Earl of Warwick at the Porte de Martinville, the Duke of Exeter and Earl of Dorset (thus 
ignorantly making two persons of the same individual) at the Porte de Beauvais, the Earl 
Marshall and Sir John Cornwall at the Porte du Chastel, the Earl of Hautiton (Hunting- 
don], the Earl of Salisbury, the Earl of Quin [Kyme], and the Lord Neufuille [Neville], 
son of the Earl of Noscambellon* (Northumberland, but a mistake for Westmoreland ], 
at the Porte du Pont, on the side towards Normandy, and other Barons before St. Catherine 
on the Mount. Monstr. fol. 193. 


* It is a little extraordinary that Goodwin should repeat these blunders, p. 189, as they are so apparent. 
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V. 164. p. id. The Dewke of Clarance.} Thomas Plantagenet, second son of Henry 
IV. and brother to Henry V. He was appointed Goveruor-general of Normandy after 
Henry's return to England, and was slain at the battle of Baugy in Anjou, in 1421. His 
behaviour before Rouen, as described by Elmham, agrees with the lines of the Poet. 

V. 175, p. id. Porte Devyse.) Called in the Prose Chronicle Devisyne, both here, 
and at line 335. It ought to be Beauvicine, according to Elmham and Livius, but accord- 
ing to Monstrelet and St. Remy, Beauvais. The abbreviator in MS. Sloan. 1776, terms 
it “ Porta beate vicine,” and the Poet, Bewysone, inf. v. 335. The Prose Chron. adds, it 
was “in the northe syde of that Citee.” 

V. 182, p. 54. The Erle Marchalle.| John de Moubray, second son of Thomas, Duke 
of Norfolk, attainted in the reign of Richard II. and brother of Thomas, Earl of Notting- 
ham, beheaded in 1405. He was usually called Eari Marshal, and by no other appella- 
tion, yet the title of Nottingham was restored to him the Ist Hen. V. and of Norfolk the 
$d Hen. VI. He died 19th Oct. 11 Hen. VI. 1432. 

V. 186, p. id. The Lord Haryngdon.} Sir William Harington, Knot. brother of Sir 
John. He died 10th March, 36 Hen. VI. 1458. 

V. 187, p. id. And Talbote fro Domfronte when he come.) Sir Gilbert Talbot, Kot. 
Lord of Irchenfield and Blakmere, who was made Governor-general of the Marches of 
Normandy, the 5th Hen. V. and the same had a commission given him, together with Sir 
Gilbert Umfreville, to reduce all the forts and castles in Normandy to obedience. The 
capitulation of Domfront, Dounfront, or Dauffront, was signed the 10th July 1418, be- 
tween the Earl of Warwick and the Captain, Clement le Bigot, and the town was surren- 
dered on the 22nd. Dugdale falls into error in quoting Leland, Coll. i. 703, when, instead 
of Gilbert, Lord Talbot, he says that John, his brother, afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, 
was at the siege of Rouen. By the same writer, Gilbert's death is fixed to 19th October 
7 Hen. V. 1419, but according to the Chronicle of Kirkstall, MS. Cott. Dom. A. xii, he 
died“during the siege. 

V. 191, p- id. The Erle of Urmonde.) James Butler, the fourth Earl of Ormond, called 
the White. He died Aug. 23, 1452. 

V. 193, p. id. Cornewale.} Sir John Cornwall, Knt. one of the most valiant command- 
ers in Henry's army. He was created Baron Fanhope, the 17th July, 11 Hen, VI. and 
died the 22 Hen. VI. 1443. 

V. 198, p. id. The Lorde Rose and Wylby.] John, Lord Roos of Hamlake, who for his 
services at this siege obtained a grant from the King of the lordship of Bacqueville in Nor- 
mandy. He perished at the battle of Baugy, in 1421. Robert, Lord Willoughby of 
Eresby, was also a distinguished warrior in the reign of Hen. V. and VI. and died 25th 
July, 30 Hen. VI. 1452. 

V. 199, p. id. The Lorde Fyhewe.] Henry, Lord Fitz-Hugh, Lord Chamberlain of the 
King's Household, who died 11th January 1425. 
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V. 201, p.id. Syr Wyllyam Porter.| This individual accompanied Henry to France in 
both his expeditions, and was one of the detachment sent to explore the country round 
Harfleur, at the king’s landing. His name occurs twice in the Feedera, vol. ix, pp. 494, 
545, in the orders for taking musters, and he was appointed by the king Governor of the 
town of Vernoil. Of his remaining history we are ignorant, except that in Heory’s will he 
is left a cup of gold, and six pounds, Rym. vol. ix. p. 292. 

V. 209, p. 55. And whyle that Synt Katerynes was unzolde.} The details of the reddi- 
tion of this Abbey “in montis cacumine miranda valitudine situata,” may be found in 
Elmham, p. 187, and Livius, p. 63. The articles of capitulation in Rymer, vol. ix. p. 619,are 
dated Sist August 1418, between the Earl of Mortaign, Thomas, Earl of Salisbury, and 
Henry, Lord Fitz-Hugh, on the one part, and John Noblet, Lieutenant to Guy le Bou- 
teiller, and two more of the garrison, on the other, The latter engage to surrender the 
abbey and fortress by 9 o'clock on the ensuing Thursday (ist Sept.) if no succour should 
be given. Monstrelet says, St. Catherine's was delivered up at the end of the month, “ par 
faulte de viures, et sen allerent tant seullement sauues leurs vies.” fol. 193. b. 

V. 210. p. id. Of Mortayne that Erle bolde.) “ And than was the Erle of Mortayne 
logged wt alle hys retenue and ordenaunce in the abbey of Seynt Katerines.” Prose Chron. 
This nobleman is twice mentioned in Rymer by the name of Edward, which is copied by 
Goodwin, p. 208, who likewise, on the authority of the ‘‘ Chronica de Kirkstall,” MS. Cott. 
Dom. A. xii. fol. 137, b. states, that he died during the siege. Tindal repeats this error, in 
a note on Rapin, i. p. 522, but expressly calls him Edmund Beaufort, who was Commander 
of Calais in the reign of Hen. VI. and subsequently created Marquis of Dorset, and Duke 
of Somerset. He was killed at the battle of St. Alban’s, in 1455, 

V. 215, p. id. The Erle of Salysbyry.) Thomas Montagu, Earl of Salisbury, who 
died from a wound received at the siege of Orleans, Nov. 3d, 7 Hen. VI. 1427. 

V. 219, p. id. Syr Johan de Gray.) Sir John Gray, who in the 7th Hen. V. was made 
Governor of Harfleur, and was slain with the Duke of Clarence at the battle of Baugy in 
1421. 

V. 220, p.id. He kepte a warde was under the hylle.) Either the Bodleian MS, is here 
faulty, or (what is far more probable) some lines have been inadvertently omitted in the 
copy. The Prose Chronicle, after Sir John Gray, enumerates Sir Philip Leche, the King’s 
Treasurer, who ‘was logged bytwene the water of Sayne and the abbey, and kept that 
warde under the hille.” 

V. 223, p. id. Carowe, that baron bolde.) “ And than the baroun of Carew wt alle hys 
retenue was logged wt hys companye alone by the water syde to kepe the passage there.” 
Prose Chron. Thomas, Baron Carew, was also with Henry in his first expedition, and 
present at the battle of Agincourt. His retinue then consisted of twelve men at arms, and 
fifteen foot. He is mentioned in Rymer, vol. ix. p. 494. 

V. 227, p. id. Janyco.] The same individual who under the title of Janico d’ Artas, 
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Armiger, is ordered to muster all the Welshmen in the troop commanded by Thomas de 
Carew, in an instrument dated at Rouen, August 9th, and whose petition subsequently ap- 
pears among the Rolls of Parliament, 9 Hen, V. 1421, complaining of certain fees having 
been abstracted from him by Sir John Talbot, Lord Furnival, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Rot. Parl. vol. iv. p. 161. Hollingshead is the only historian who has preserved 
his name, and who calls him “ that valiant esquier Jenico Dartois,” p. 565. 

V. 230, p. id. Huntyngdon.) John Holland, second Earl of Huntingdon of that name, 
who was restored to the title 4th Hen. V. and subsequently created Duke of Exeter. He 
died the 5th August, 26 Hen. VI. 1447. 

V. 233, p. id. Nevyle.] John Nevill, eldest son of Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland, whe 
died before his father, in 1423, 2 Hen. VI. 

V. 234, p. id. Umfurwylle.] Sir Gilbert Umfraville (called Earl of Kyme by some 
historians) who makes so conspicuous a figure in the present Poem, was son of Sir Tho- 
mas Umfraville, and distinguished himself by his military talents during the war in France. 
He perished with many others at the unfortunate battle of Baugy, in 1421, and left no issue. 

V. 235, p. id. Syr Rycharde Arundelle.} Probably the same who in Leland, Coil. vol. i. 
486, is said to have answered at feats of arms a follower of the Seneschal of Hainault, 
when he came over to England, the 10th Hen. IV. In Henry's first expedition to France, 
in 1414, Sir Richard Arundel accompanied him with a retinue of one man at arms and 
thirty horse. The Anonymous Chronicle cited by Leland, Collect. i. 489, (if it be not 
Leland’s own blunder, ) calls him erroneously Erle of Arundel. His will is dated July 8, 
1417, and may be found in Mr. Nicolas’s “ Testamenta Vetusta,” vol. i. p. 196. Accord- 
ing to the Chronicle of Kirkstall, MS. Cott. Dom. A. xii. he died in France not long after. 

V. 237, p. id. The Lorde Ferys.] Edmund, Lord Ferrers of Chartley. He died 14th 
Hen. VI. 1436. 

V. 242, p. 56. Owre kynge lete make a grete chayne.) Elmham, p. 182, and Livius, p. 
61, describe this bridge and the chains for its defence in nearly similar terms. In Mon- 
strelet we glean a few particulars passed over by the English writers, as follows: “ Et 
apres firent en leaue de Seine a yng coste et a lautre au gect dung canon ou enuiron pres 
de la ville tendre chaynes de fer, cessassauoir lune estoit pied et demy dedans leaue, la 
second en legalite de leaue, et la tierce estoit deux piedz dessus, & ce firent affin que par 
basteaulx ne peussent auoir lesditz assiegez secours, aussi quilz ne peussent vuider par les 
cours de leaue.” fol. 193. b. 

V. 249, p. id. Warwyke.) Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, son to Earl Thomas, 
was born 28th January 1381. He held many important situations in France under Henry 
the Fifth, particularly as Captain of Calais. He was the first to enter the walls of Caen, 
and subsequently took the town of Dampfront, besieged Caudebek, and reduced it to con- 
ditions, with many other services, for which, in the next reign he was created Earl of 
Aumarle. He died 31st April, 1439. The writer of the English Prose Chronicle in Le- 
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land, Coll. vol. i. p. 489, is wrong in asserting that the king accompanied the Earl of War- 
wick to Caudebek. The English Commissioners named in the articles of capitulation 
(offered to the town September 7th and accepted the 9th) are the Earl of Warwick, Gil- 
bert Lord Talbot, and Sir William Harrington. By these articles the French garrison 
retain possession of the town, “ Mes se vouldroyent en ce Reglir Ensuyr e Gouvernir a 
Jeur pouair solonc la fourme & manere de la Citee de Rouen, qui est leur mere Ville,” 
and on this condition the English Commissioners agreed not to molest the place until the 
siege of Rouen should be at an end. Rymer, vol. ix. p. 620. There is no mention in the 
capitulation of any permission for the English ships to pass, and therefore this part of it 
was probably verbal. Elmham and Livius are also silent on the subject, but Hall, p. 59, 
and Hollingshead, p. 565, repeat the circumstance, evidently from the authority of the 
Prose Chronicle, and add, in addition, that the number of sail was one hundred. 
V. 268, p.id. Whyle the abbey in tretys was.) See the note to |. 209, supr. 
V. 280, p. 57. And then Glowsetre that worthy gome, 
For the sege of Cherborowe when he come.) 

Humphrey Plantagenet, younger brother of Henry the Fifth, and called the Good. He 
died the 23d February, 1447. The relation of the siege of Cherburgh is given at some 
length by Elmham, p. 147-162, and Livius, p. 51, one of whom copies verbatim from the 
other. The former fixes the reddition of the town to the Feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, i.e. 29th September, and one copy of Livius coincides with this date. The arti- 
cles of capitulation were signed on the 22d August, between Edmund, Earl of March, 
John, Lord Clifford, Sir Walter Hungerford, Sir Gerald Uffete, Sir John Robessart, and 
Sir William Beauchamp on one side, and John Piquet, Captain, on the other. Rymer, 
vol. ix. p. 618. St. Remy calls the Captain Jean d’Angennes, and says he received a 
bribe to surrender the town, after which he went to Rouen, and remained there till it 
fell into Henry's power, when, on the pretence that the term of his Letters of Protection 
had expired, his head was struck off as a traitor. 

V. 292, p. id. Suthfolke.] William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, who was subsequently 
created Marquess, and at length Duke of Suffolk, by Henry the Sixth. He was beheaded 
at Dover by the crew of a ship belonging to the Duke of Exeter, May 2, 1450. See the 
Paston Letters, vol. i. p. 38. 

V. 293, p.id. Barzeyne.) Richard Beauchamp, Lord Bergavenny, afterwards created 
Earl of Worcester, 8 Henry the Sixth. He was slain at the siege of Meaux en Bry, in 
1422, 

V. 296, p.id. The poure [prioure) of Kyllmayne.] Here, as well as in 1. 308 we 
should read prior, and not power, as Mr. Conybeare has done. The MS. Prose Chronicle 
leaves no doubt on the subject. Leland also, Coll. i. 489, quotes from a similar Chronicle 
thus: “ The Prior of Kilmayne cam oute of Ireland, with a bande of men to the King at 
Rone.” Sume copies of the Prose Chronicle read Kylmaynan. Hall, p. 60, and Hollings- 
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head, p. 565, as well as Grafton, vol. i. p. 528. Ed. nov. follow the Prose Chronicle, 
with this variation, that they state the number of Irish to have been sizteen hundred. 
Monstrelet merely says, “ grant quantité de Irlondois,” and St. Remy, “bien huict mille.” 
The description of this body of men by the French historians is sufficiently curious, and 
may be found repeated in Goodwin. Collins states, that they were sent over to Henry's 
assistance by order of Sir John Talbot, Lord Furnival, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Vol. iii. p. 11, Ed. Brydges. This Prior was evidently a secular nobleman, and is indifferently 
called Earl, Baron, and Lord. We meet with him again in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, anno 18, when, according to the English Chronicle in Leland, “ The Prior of Kyl- 
mayn accusid the Erle of Urmonde of treason, and they should have fought in Smithfield, 
But the King took up the matier.” Collect. vol. i. p. 493. The Chronicle of Kirkstall, 
MS. Cott. Dom. A. xii. f. 137. b. states him to have died during the siege. The title was 
preserved at a later period, for in Sir Richard Eggecomb’s Journal of his mission to Ire- 
land, in 1488, we read of the Prior of Kilmaynam's being one of the heads of the rebellion 
lately excited, and his submission is refused. 

V. 307, p. 58. Bycawse that there was plague moste.] Some inaccuracy is here appre- 
hended in the transcript. The Prose Chronicle, Harl. 753, reads, “ And than cam tyd- 
ynges to the kyng of Englond that the Frenshe kyng wt an houge power of peple of di- 
uerse naciouns, and the Duke of Burgoyne wt hym wt an houge company of Burgoyns, of 
Flemmynges, and of other Duche folk, wold come downe to breke the sege, and cast hem 
to entre on the northe syde of our hoste, bycause that there was left entre and most playne 
grounde.” 

V. 328, p. id. Mowne Syr de Gy, the gode butlere.] Guy \e Bouteiller is called by 
Pierre de Fenin one of the Duke of Burgundy’'s chief Captains, and by Monstrelet he is 
stated to have been “ natif du pays,” and on that account probably more acceptable to 
the inhabitants of Rouen, as their Governor. Elmham speaks of him as “Guydo Boteler, 
notabilis reputacionis miles, qui urbi Capitaneus per guerrarum tempora prefuit.” p. 203. 
And in the same strain Livius, p. 69. “ Strenuus equestris ordinis miles nobilissimus Guydo 
Butilere in urbe Prafectus.” He appears subsequently to have lost the confidence of the 
inhabitants, and even, according to Monstrelet, suspected of treachery, on account of the 
joints of the bridge, over which a sally was made, having been cut through, and a great 
loss by that means occasioned. Certain it is, that after the surrender of the City, he 
took the oath of allegiance to Henry, and not only had his lands restored to him, but had 
the gift of the Seignoury of Roche Guyon, and was appointed Deputy Governor of Rouen, 
under the Duke of Gloucester. For which, writes Monstrelet, “ moult fut blasme et re- 
proche de plusieurs francois, et pareillement des Anglois.” Des Ursins simply notices 
the fact as follows, p. 357, ‘‘ Peu de nobles s'y mirent, Un nommé Messire Guy le Bou- 
teiller luy fit la serment,” which would appear to proceed not so much from ignorance of 
the rank held by Guy, as from a wish to disguise his defection. Pierre de Fenin adds, 
that after the City had come into Henry's hands, many of the inhabitants proposed to 
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Bouteiller to betray his trust, and again render up Rouen to the French King. He pre- 
tended to listen to them, but gave information to Henry of their intentions, and in conse- 
quence several lost their heads. 

V. 332, p. id. Mowne-Syr de Termagowne.] Called in the Prose Chronicle, “ Moun 
senyour Teruagoun.” In Claud. A. viii. “* Monsir Tremeganne.” He is not mentioned by 
any of the French Historians, and Monstrelet assigns Languen, the Bastard d’Arly, to 
the command of the Porte de Caux. 

V. 334, p. 59. Mowne-Syr de Roche.) Called by Monstrelet and St. Remy, “ Messire 
Andrieu de Roches.” 

V. 336, p. id. Mowne-Syr Antony.) “ Messire Anthoine de Thoulongon,” Monstrelet. 
His name occurs as a party in the articles of capitulation. 

V. 338, p. id. Hery Camfewe.) “Harry Chamfewe,” Prose Chronicle. “Henry 
Chantfieu,” Claud, A. viii. “ Henry de Chauffouour,” Monstrelet. In the capitulation he 
is named “ Messere Hen. Chaffour.” 

V. 340, p.id. Johan de Matreways.] “ John’ Matryvers,” Prose Chronicle. “Jac. 
de Valhavers,” but evidently by mistake, in Rymer, vol. ix. p. 664. 

V. 342. p.id. Mowne-Syr Pemewes.} “ Mounsr Peneux,” Prose Chronicle. ‘ Monsir 
de Preaux,” Claud, A. viii. 

V. 344, p.id. Bastard of Tyne.) Called the “ Bastard de Thian,” in Monstrelet and 
St. Remy. He was previously Captain of Senlis, and after the capture of Rouen we find 
him sent against the Dauphin by the Duke of Burgundy. P. de Fenin, p. 357. 

V. 346, p.id. Graunte Jakys.) “ And Graunt Jakes, a worthy warriour, was capteyn of 
alle the ordenaunces outward on horsbak and on fote of men of armes that issued out of 
the Citee at alle the portes, to done theyr fetes in poyntes of werre agenst hir enmyes,” 
Prose Chronicle. Monstrelet calls him “ natif de Lombardie,” but adds no further par- 
ticulars of his conduct. In addition to the above names are mentioned by the French 
Historians, the Seigneur de Bappames, [Gapennes, Johnes] Messire Johan de Neufchatel, 
Seigneur de Montagu, Guerard, Bastard de Brimeur, Languen, Bastard d’Arly, “ et plu- 
sieurs autres de bonne estoffe.” 

V. 350, p. id. Ten thowsande of men.] The Prose Chronicle reads five thousand. 
Monstrelet writes, that the force placed in the town by the Duke of Burgundy amounted 
to 4000 combatants and upwards, “ tous gens deslite,” whilst Pierre de Fenin reduces the 
number to 1200 or 1500 men at arms, The number of citizens capable of bearing arms, 
is estimated by Monstrelet at 15,000 men, and by St Remy at 16,000, p. 126. 

V. 356, p. id. Four hundred thewsande and ten.] ‘ccc. mi. and x. ml, bodyes yonge and 
olde,” Prose Chronicle, Harl. 753. 2256, and so Hall and Hollingshead. In Claud. A. viii. 
and the old printed editions the number is 300,000. Otterbourne, p. 282, states the num- 
ber to have been 270 thousand. The French writers admit 50,000 and upwards to have 
perished by famine. 
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V. 370, p.60. A ten thousand.) “ii. . or iij, m!," Prose Chron, 

V. 395, p. id. Counteroller.) Councellere,” Prose Chron, and so infr. v. 484. This 
passage is borrowed by Hollingshead, p. 566, giving as his authority the Chron. S. Alb. 
Sir Robert Bapthorp’s retinue, when he accompanied Heary on his first expedition in 
1514, was five men at arms and fifteen foot. The Roll of Agincourt was drawn up by him, 
at the king's command, 

V. 412, p.61. Swiche tydyngs, &c.] The same circumstance of ringing the bells is told 
by Elmham, p. 193, and Livius, p.65, and copied by Hollingshead. In Monstrelet may 
be found a minute detail of the several fruitless applications made from the City to the 
King of France and the Duke of Burgundy. Des Ursins adds, that they sent also to the 
Dauphin, ‘‘ Mais il apparoissoit bien que ce n'estoit que fiction. Car ceux de dedans 
faisoient guerre mortelle & ceux du dit Seigneur.” 

V. 424, p. 62. Four hundred thowsand.| ‘iij.m!. gode ffyghtyng men,” Prose Chron. 
This report was spread after the removal of the King of France and Duke of Burgundy, 
with their forces, from Ponthois to Beauvais, about the middle of December. To the lat- 
ter place a second embassy was sent by the City, stating their miserable condition, and to 
implore assistance, which was promised them, at the latest, by the fourth day after Christ- 
mas. Monstrelet. Goodwin, p. 202. 

V. 427, p.id. Yhameysed.) “In hys harneys.” Prose Chron. Probably a mistake in 
the copy. 

V. 441, p. id. And theroff had owre kynge anawme.) “ Of thise tydynges our kyng 
made gret joye and myrthe, and hertly thanked God,” Prose Chron. The stratagem 
which follows is not mentioned by any other historian. 

V. 470, p. 63. They ete also bothe dogges and cattes, &c.) All the writers of this period 
agree in describing the famine to have reduced the inhabitants to such an extremity, that 
every kind of animal was consumed by them. Otterbourne is the only historian who en- 
ters into a detail of the prices given for them, viz. a fat dog for 10s., a rat for Gd., a lean 
horse for 20 marks, an egg for 134., a quartern of wheat for 10¢., and an apple or a pear 
for 40d. each, p. 282. The entire passage seems copied from the Poem before us, but the 
prices are altered. For sues we should probably read mures, In the Prose Chronicle, a 
dog is stated to have fetched xxs. and a mouse xxd. It continues thus: “ And thise 
wormes [vermin] were bought and ete so faste that vanethe they founde anye to selle for 
no money. And thas (was) a farthyng loof bought for a franke.” Harl. 753, fol. 174, 

V. 533, p.65. Meny a hundred on a rowte.} The number of poor persons thus ejected 
is stated by Monstrelet at the number of 12,000 men, women, and children, of whom the 
greater part died in the town-ditch. St. Remy, p. 128, raises the number to 20,000, and 
says, that Henry caused arrows to be shot at them, to force them back to the walls of the 
city. Livius writes nearly in the words of the Poet, “ maximam populi multitudinem in- 
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dies extra moenia communi consensu abire compellunt, and that the king, having given 
them a portion of food, drove them back. p. 64. 

V. 547, p. 66. Because they shulde not se our wache.) “ That they shold not knowe 
nor here the ordenaunce nor counselle of the sege ne of her wache in no wyse, for trayne 
& treson that myzt falle.” Prose Chron. The subsequent relation of the king's sending 
food to these poor wretches on Christmas Day, is not noticed by any other contemporary 
historian, but is copied by Hall. 

V. 572, p. id. Save to two prestes and no mo hem with.) “ But ij prestes and iiij seri- 
auntes.” Prose Chron, 

Vol. XXL. p. 73, and vol. XXII. v. 787, p. 366. And twelve men, &c.] Monstrelet and 
St. Remy state the number of legates to have been siz: “ Si ordonnerent a faire ceste am- 
bassade deux hommes deglise, deux gentilz hommes, et deux bourgeois, lesquelz estoient 
saiges, prudens, et bien emparlez, et allerent tout droit deuers la tente du roy.” Mon- 
strelet, fol. 196 b. Elmham merely says “ nobiliores civitatis,” and so also Livius, 
p- 65, “ quod ex ipsis primores et prudentiores lugubri veste lamentalique voce ad 
regis clementiam impetrandam in castra vadant.” The interview with the King, with the 
speeches that took place, are recited by the two preceding Chroniclers at considerable 
length, but with more regard to oratorical composition than historical truth. The Poet 
unquestionably gives us the truest report of what was said, and is here copied, as usual, by 
Hall. Monstrelet and St. Remy tell the affair differently, and state that the legates were 
sent by the King to the tent of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, with the Earl of War- 
wick, was commissioned to treat with them, and after some negotiation, not being able 
to obtain more favourable terms than the unconditional surrender of the City, returned to 
their fellow- citizens without coming to any conclusion. Vide Monstr. fol, 196. b. 

Vol. XXII. v. 962, p. 372. Whan bothe pauylownys, &c.] Hall states the number of 
tents to have been three, but probably the variation proceeds from an error of the scribe. 

V. 968, p. id. The kyngis steward Hengirford.| Sir Walter Hungerford, son of Sir 
Thomas. He was Admiral of the Fleet the 4th Hen. V. and the 6th Hen. V. 1418, was 
Steward of the King’s Household, For his services at Rouen he obtained a grant of the 
Barony of Humet, in Normandy, and was subsequently Lord Treasurer. He died the 
9th August, 1449. 

V. 969, p. id. By name I can no mo record.) The English Commissioners were Richard 
Earl of Warwick, Thomas Earl of Salisbury, Henry Lord Fitz-Hugh, Sir Walter Hun- 
gerford, Sir Gilbert Umfraville, Sir John Robessart, and John de Vasques d’ Almada. 
Rymer, vol. ix. p. 664. Chron. of London, p. 161, edited by N. H. Nicolas, Esq. 4to. 1827. 
Hall, p. 62. Goodwin, p. 205. 

V. 971, p. id. xij. of the Frensshe.) Hall says, Guy de Botteler, and siz others, The 
safe conduct granted by the King dated the 3d January [1419] cited by Goodwin, p 
205, names the Abbot of St. Catherine, Guilliaume de la Selle, Jean de Lespee, Jean de 
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Ross, and others, as legates on the part of the French. The names of these are found also 
annexed to the final capitulation in Rymer, vol, ix. p. 664. 

V. 983, p. 372. Of portyngale, &c.] A fleet of ships had been sent by the King of Por- 
tugal to Henry’s assistance, and was employed to block up the mouth of the Seine. Elm- 
ham, p. 182; Livius, p. 62; and from these Hollingshead and Stowe. 

V. 1008, p. 373. & childrene soukyng on the pappe, 

With ynne a dede womans lappe.} 

The same shocking detail is presented by Elmham, p. 196. “In hac civitate vix dissimilem 
{similem, MS. Sloan.] posses contemplari miseriam, dum vagientis infantis labella tener- 
rima, prout fide digna rem videncium testantur eloquia, inani molimine sugerent ubera 
mortue genitricis.” In the same words, MS. Sloan. 1776, f.75b. So also Livius, p. 65. 
“ Moritur filius in faciem parentis, & ipsam matrem infans fame moribundam consequi- 
tur.” And in like manner the copies of the Prose Chronicle (including the printed 
edition) not containing the Poem, “ And also sawe yonge chyldren lie and socke hir 
moders pappes that were ded.” Claud. A. viii. fol. 9. 

V. 1038, p. 374. Tho thay tretid an ciiij nyzt.| Hall states the truce to have lasted 
only eight days, and is followed by Goodwin. Here again the error probably arose from 
the scribe. 

V. 1047, p.375. Tille mydnyzt.] ‘ Tyl the sunne risyng the next day.” Hall, f. 62. 
Hollingshead, p. 567. 

V. 1067, p. id. Murdereris & manquelleris.| These very words are retained by Hall, 
and prove indisputably that he had this Poem before him, What follows is very differently 
related by Monstrelet and St. Remy, who state that the inhabitants, far from yielding to 
Henry's demands, resolve to perish together, and having armed themselves, to set fire to 
the city, and sally out on theirenemy. With this intention the assembly dissolves, intend- 
ing to execute their design on the night of the following day, but the king having received 
intelligence of this desperate resolution, sent to them again by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to renew the treaty on more favourable terms, Monstr. fol. 197; Goodwin, p. 206. 
This account would receive some support from the introduction of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury by the Poet in v. 1122, as an agent from the King to the City. 

V. 1102. p. 376. To the porte of seint Hillary thay wente}], “ Then the Frenchmen in 
the euenyng came to the tent of Sir Jhon Robsert, requiryng him of gentlenes to moue 
the kyng that the truce might be prolonged for iiij. daies.” Hall, fol. 62. Sir John Ro- 
bessart was appointed Governor of St. Saviour le Viscount by Henry V. and made stand- 
ard-bearer the eighth year of the same king's reign. He died 9 Hen. VI. 

V. 1128. p. 377. That he myzt wende, &c.] See Note on v. 1067, supr. The Arch- 
bishop was Henry Chicheley, who died in 1443. 

V. 1155. p. 378. & y schalle telle her poyntemente.] The articles of the convention for 
the surrender of Rouen may be seen in Rymer, vol. ix. p. 664, dated the 13th Jan. 1419, 
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between the English commissioners mentioned in a preceding note, and the following in- 
dividuals on behalf of the city, viz. John, Abbot of St. George, Magister Stephen de 
Roudemare, the Mayor; Magister Wile. de la Sele, Magister John Alaspee, Clerks, 
Dominus Anth, de Thoulougon, Dom. Joh. de Ru, Dom. Galfr. Martel, Sir Hen. Chaffour, 
Sir Joh. Baveux, Sir Jac. de Valhavers, and fourteen Esquires, The substance of these arti- 
cles are also detailed at length in Hall, Goodwin, and other writers ; and also in MS. Cott. 
Jul. B.1. It was agreed that the city should be delivered to King Henry after midday of 
the 19th January, which will only allow six or seven days for the interval, instead of eight, as 
the poet states. Monstrelet says the treaty was concluded on January 16. The other con- 
ditions enumerated agree accurately enough with the instrument, except in the sum 
named to be paid by the citizens, which was, according to the copy in Rymer, 30,000 
French crowns, two of which are valued at an English noble, or in lieu of each crown, to 
pay “30 magnos albos, aut quindecim grossos ;” one half of which sum was to be paid on 
the 22nd of January, and the remainder on the 24th of February. Otterbourne, p. 282, 
agrees with the above in estimating the sum at 30,000 crowns, but Elmham and Livius 
raise it to 300,000; so also Goodwin, p. 206. Monstrelet states it at 365,000 crowns, and 
St. Remy, at 845,000, but the variation arises doubtless form the scribe of the MS. The 
Cardinal des Ursins and Pierre de Fenin both report it to have been 200,000 crowns. 
With regard to the persons excepted by Henry from the benefit of the capitulation, 
our poet is wholly silent. 

V. 1176, p. 379. In her dowblettis.} In the same words Otterbourne, p. 282. ‘ Sti- 
pendiarii, tam castri quam civitatis, permissi sunt abire in suis dub/ettis, prestito juramento, 
quod non portabunt arma contra regem per annum tunc proximo sequentem.” How this 
article was afterwards observed may be found in Monstrelet, in whose account we may 
just remark, that the word aguillettes, translated by Johnes “ waistbands of their breeches,” 
and by Goodwir, “ points,” signifies, according to Dr. Meyrick, the circular plates 
attached by straps to the fronts of the shoulders. See note on “the Battle of Agincourt,” 
p. clxxxvi, 

V. 1180, p. id. Thanne graunde Jakes.) This circumstance is not mentioned by any 
other historian, 

V. 1189, p.id. In the fest of seint Wolston.] ll the historians agree in fixing the 
reddition of the city to the 19th January, on which the feast of St. Wolstan stands in the 
Calendar, and from Monstrelet it appears also, that the 19th fell on a Thursday, The 
French writers, however, (with Goodwin, p. 208.) are wrong in stating the king to have 
entered Rouen on that day, since it was on the following morning, the 20th, as confirmed 
by Elmham, p. 201. 

V. 1214, p. 380. There was many a getoun gay.) The following particulars relative to 
the getoun appear in MS. Harl, 838, ‘“ Euery baronet euery estat aboue hym shal 
have hys baner displeyd in ye feild yf he be chyef capteyn, euery knyght his penoun, euery 
squier or gentleman hys getown or standard,” &c. “Item, y* meyst lawfully fle fro ye 
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standard & getoun, but not fro ye baner ne Nota, a stremer shal stand in a top 
of a schyp or in ye forcastel: a stremer shal be slyt & so shal a standard as welle as a ge- 
town: a getoun shal berr y* lenght of ij yardes, a standard of iii or 4 yardes, & a stremer of 
xii. xx, xl. or Ix. yardes longe.” 

This account is confirmed by MS. Harl. 2258, and Lansd. 255. f. 431. as quoted by Mr. 
Nicolas, in the Retrosp. Rev. vol. i. N.S. The former of these MSS. states: “ Euery 
standard and Guydhome (whence the etymology of the word is obvious) to have in the 
chief the crosse of St. George, to be slitte at the ende, and to conteyne the creste or sup- 
porter, with the posey, worde, and devise of the owner.” It adds, that “a guydhome 
must be two yardes and a halfe, or three yardes longe.” This rule may sometimes have 
been neglected, at least by artists, for in a bill of expences for the Earl of Warwick, dated 
July 1437, and printed by Dugdale, (Warw. p. 327.) we find the following entry: “ Item, 
a gyton for the shippe of viij. yerdis long, poudrid full of raggid staves, for the lymmyng 
and workmanship, ijs.” The Grant of a guydon made in 1491 to Hugh Vaughan, is preserved 
in the College of Arms, It contains his crest, placed longitudinally,—Retrospective 
Review, New Series, vol.i. p. 511. 

V. 1245, p. id. They deyde, &c.] The number of persons who died from famine dur- 
ing the siege is estimated by Otterbourne between 30,000 and 70,000. Monstrelet and 
St. Remy say upwards of 50,000. The anonymous author of a Chronicle in MS. Hari. 
655, more than 30,000. Pierre de Fenin writes probably nearer to the truth, when he 
states, ‘‘et en mourroit bien dedans les fossez et par la ville de faim diz a douze mille, qu’en 
sceut de certain,” p. 471. 

V. 1253, p. $382. Riche baneris.] The banners of the Trinity and St. George, as well as 
the royal Standard, are described by Mr. Nicolas, in his “ Battle of Agincourt,” p. cccx!. 
and im Retros. Rev. vol. i. pp. 97, 103. N. S. It is most probable that the “ banner of the 
Queen of Heaven ™ is the fifth alluded to by St. Remy, particularly since it is enumerated 
by Lydgate, as quoted by Mr. Nicolas, Retros. Rev. i. p. 104. ef. ib. 

This Banner was retained at a much later period, for we find in the minutes of the coun- 
cil for the funeral of Queen Catherine of Arragon, four Banners of Saints noticed, viz. 
“« i of the Trinytie, another of Saynt George, the thirde of Our Lady, the iiijt® of Saynt 
Catherine.” Archeologia, Vol. XVI. p. 25. In the will also of Sir David Owen, kot. 
dated 20th February 1529, he directs his body to be buried after the fashion of a banneret, 
with helmet and sword, coat armour, banner, standard, and pendant, and a banner of the 
Holy Trinity, one of Our Lady, and another of Sé George, to be set over his tomb, 
Testam. Vetust. p. 700. 

V. 1264, p. id. & alle the Bisshoppis, &c.) So also Monstrelet, fol. 197, “ Et a son 
entree, qui fut enuiron deux heures apres midy, furent sonnees toutes les cloches de la ville, 
a lencontre duquel allerent tous les gens deglise. C'est assauoir les abbez mictrez et tous 
les autres vestus de sacrez vestemens portans plusieurs relicques.” Hall, as usual, follows 
our poet in his description of this procession. 
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V. 1274, p. 382. He in passid withoute pride.) On the contrary, the French writers 
say the king entered “en grant triumphe et bobant, acompaigne des seigneurs de son 
sang et autres nobles en tresgrant nombre.” Monstr. fol. 197. St. Remy, p. 132. Elm- 
ham also tells us the king rode “in nobilium principum & magnatum venerabili comitiva ;” 
and Livius, “ ducum, procerum, aliorumque comitum grandi caterva stipatus.” Hall 
writes, fol. 64, there were four dukes, ten earls, eight bishops, sixteen barons, and a great 
number of knights and inferior personages, The circumstance mentioned by Monstrelet 
and St. Remy, of the king's being followed by a page on horseback, bearing a fox’s tail 
at the point of a lance,* has been the subject of various conjectures. See Goodwin, 
p. 208. The explanation derived from Elmham and Stowe, is perhaps the most probable. 
See Ellis’s Orig. Letters, vol. i. p. 78, 2d Series. 

V. 1283, p. 383. Thay kryde alle nowelle.| So likewise on the entry of Charles VI. into 
Paris, Des Ursins writes, p. 6, “ Et crioit ou Noel, et fut receu a tres grande ioye.” 
Lydgate also, in his poem on the expedition of Henry V. in 1514, and his return to Lon- 
don, MS. Harl. 565. 

“ Virgynes out of the castelle gon glyde, 

For ioye of hym they were daunsyng, 

They knelyd adoun alle in that tyde, 

Nowell! Nowell! alle thei gon syng.” 
The word originally signified the feast of Christmas, and thence formed the usual burden 
to Christmas carols, many instances of which are in MS. Sloan. 2593, and Ritson’s An- 
cient Songs, p. 127. Subsequently it became an acclamation of welcome. For its derivation 
see Roquefort’s Glossaire de la langue Romaine. 

V. 1298, p. id. To the mynster.] This is confirmed by Monstrelet, fol. 197, “et en 
chantant menerent ledit roy a la grant eglise cathedralle de nostre dame, et la deuant le por- 
tail descendit a pied, et le chief nud entra reueramment en leglise. En laquelle a genoulx 
il fist son oraison deuant le grant autel, et apres sen alla loger dedans le chastel.” Hail 
follows our poet, but calls the minster “‘our Lady Churche.” The same appearance of 
devotion was observed by Henry at the surrender of Harfleur, in 1415, and of Caen, in 
1417. 

V. 1305, p. 384. & the cite dide faste encrece.] Monstrelet, and after him St. Remy, say, 
that provisions were supplied so plentifully to the city from the camp, that a sheep was 
to be bought for six sous. Elmham and Livius, however, tell us, that the famine was not 
subdued within the space of fifteen days, but at length, plenty and health were restored. 


* It was unquestionably in commemoration of this incident, that on Sir Walter Hungerford’s obtaining from 
the king for his service at Rouen, the grant of the Barony of Homet, in Normandy, he was bound by his tenure 
to render yearly to the king and his heirs a lance with a fox’s tail hanging thereat. Dugdale, Baron. vol. ii. p. 204. 
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XXVI. Disquisition on a passage in King Athelstan’s Grant 
to the Abbey of Wilton: communicated by Wiritam 
Hamper, Esq. F.S.4. ina Letier to Henry Ex is, Esq. 


F. R. S. Secretary. 


Read 26 March 1829. 


Highgate, near Birmingham, March 9th, 1829. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

AS every thing connected with Sronenence must be especially inter- 
esting to the Society of Antiquaries; I submit to their indulgence the 
following Disquisition on a passage in King Athelstan’s Grant to the 
Abbey of Wilton, although it will directly (but I trust not disrespect- 
fully) contravene the opinions of several of our most distinguished 
Members, hitherto misled by treading in the footsteps of an early wri- 
ter: so true is the observation, that “‘ one man adopts a system or hy- 
pothesis, and another follows him, not examining the grounds on which 


the foundation was laid.” * 


I am, my dear Sir, 


Yours very faithfully, 


WILLIAM HAMPER. 


To Heyry Ex is, Esq. F.R. S. Secretary, 
&c. &c. &c. 


« Sir R. C. Hoare’s Hundred of Branch and Dole, preface, p. vi. 
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400 On a passage in King Athelstan’s Grant 


Recorpep in the venerable Chartulary of the Abbey of Wilton, form- 
ing N°, 436 of the Harleian Manuscripts, is a Grant of King Athelstan 
to that Monastery, A. D. 937, and among the boundary-marks of the 
land so given, is the following passage ;> of noddpe ytape up orep eayt 
cumb re ytan hpycz to pan hepanne bypzelre, i.e. From 
Noddre bank, upwards over Eastcombe, as the Stone Ripce shoots to 
the Heathen Burial-place. 

When this Charter was printed in the Monasticon,* the learned Som- 
ner, who rendered the Saxon parts of that work into Latin, affixed a 
marginal note, of * forte, Stonehenge,” to these words; which I may 
venture to call a hasty and untenable conjecture, notwithstanding it has 
been retained in the new edition.‘ I am not aware of any author who 
noticed this conjecture, until it was was revived by the Rev. Dr. In- 
gram, in his “ Inaugural Lecture on the utility of Anglo-Saxon Litera- 
ture,” published at Oxford in 1807, when that accomplished scholar was 
Anglo-Saxon Professor. Having occasion to refer to the custom of 
burning the dead, as “ almost universal among rude nations from the 
age of Homer to that of Alfred,” he immediately adds, “‘ See the Hea- 
then burial-place, with its Hippodrome, &c. on Salisbury Plain, vulgarly 
called STONEHENGE, a corruption of Srone-ripce ;”* and, after terming 
it “a new interpretation of that wonder of the world,”! reprints the 
extract in question from the Wilton Chartulary, with an explanatory 
note of “ Stone-ridge, vulg. Stonidge, Stonage, Stonehenge, &c.”¢. That 
the opinion of Dr. Ingram, thus declared, was not weakened by time 
and reconsideration, we have ample evidence, from his valuable edition 
of “the Saxon Chronicle,” published in 1823, sixteen years after the 
appearance of his Inaugural Lecture ; for he therein tells us, that “ in 
the Chartulary of Wilton Abbey, Stonehenge is expressly called Scan- 
hpyez,’”’® and also observes that he had seen “a loose paper of refer- 


b Fol. 60,b. © Tom. ii. fol. 859. 4 Vol. ii. p. $21. e P. 83, note. 


f P. 87. & P. 88, where, as in the preceding page also, for vol. iii, read vol. ii. 
h Appendix, p. 378. 
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ence to the place, in Mr. Warton’s hand-writing, in a copy of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, on which are these words: ‘‘ Stonehenge mentioned.” ‘ 

In the recent publication of ‘* Recisrrum Wictunense,”* which 
renders that invaluable document accessible to the investigators of olden 
times, and is enriched by the illustrations of Dr. Ingram, Mr. Sharon 
Turner, Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, Sir Thomas Phillipps, and Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, the words of Athelstan’s Charter are still presumed to 
allude “to the pile of Stones called Stonehenge,” though the conjecture 
is moderated by the expression of “ probably.” ! 

Having thus briefly stated the opinions of these eminent Antiquaries, 
I shall endeavour with equal conciseness to shew, First, from the gram- 
matical construction of the passage before us, that it is improbable that 
Stan-ridge could be Stonehenge; and, Secondly, from a consideration 
of the localities, that it is altogether impossible. 

I. As to the improbability. The line of demarcation is said to go 
*‘as the Stone Ridge snoorts to the Heathen Burial-place ;” and that 
verb, though peculiarly applicable to the position of a ridge, a path, a 
brook, or any other terminary object extending longitudinally, would 
very ill describe the limits of a scattered number of stones similar to 
those of the Druid Fane. It is appropriately used again, in the same 
set of boundaries, “ then westward along the Ridges, as the Here Path 
sHooTs (rceat) to the Hill.”™ 

II. As to the impossibility. The Charter of Athelstan is describing 
the landmarks of BrypancumBe, a manor called Bredecombe in the 
Domesday Survey, and now known as Burcombe ;" but, instead of lying 
near Stonehenge, or being in anywise connected with it, the place is too 
distant to claim the slightest affinity. Unwilling to trust to maps, or 
to merely a general knowledge of the district, I applied to Mr. Minity, 
the Postmaster of Salisbury, who obligingly procured the following in- 
formation for me, from a Land Surveyor resident in that city: “ Stone- 


i P, 379. k London, fol. A. D. 1827. 1 P, 33. m Registrum Wiltun, p. 33. 
® Hundred of Branch and Dole, p. 151. 
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henge is six miles and a half from the nearest point of Burcombe, in a 
right line passing over the respective parishes of Great Wishford, South 
Newton, Stapleford, Woodford, Wilsford, Lake, and Great Durnford, 
where it enters the parish of Amesbury, about half a mile from Stone- 
henge.” The Stan Ridge must therefore be viewed in the more hum- 
ble light of a Stoney Ridge, and the Heathen Burial-place be reckoned, 
not as an appendage to the aboriginal Temple, but only as one of the 
numerous tumuli abounding in Wiltshire. 

I must in conclusion remark, that the fancy of Somner led him to 
subjoin *‘ forte Stonehenge,” to the hathenum bypzelrum of another se- 
ries of boundaries ;° but, as it relates to Lheole (i. e. CHatk), a place 
still more remote, no part of that parish being nearer than nine miles, in 
a direct line, from Stonehenge, the conjecture carries its own refutation. 


® Monast. Angl. tom. ii. fol. 861. New Monast. vol. ii. p. 322. 
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AT 
A COUNCIL 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


DecemBer 15, 1776, 


RESOLVED, 


That such curious Communications as the Council shall 
not think proper to publish entire, be extracted from 
the Minutes of the Society, and formed into an His- 
torical Memoir, to be annexed to each future Volume 


of the Archzologia. 
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May 13, 1819. William Daniell, Esq. R. A. F.S. A. communicated to 
the Society a Drawing of a Drinking Cup preserved 
in the Castle of Dunvegan in Skye, the seat of the an- 
cient Family of MacLeod of MacLeod, taken by him 
while upon an Excursion in the Hebrides in 1815. He 
was induced to make a Drawing of this singular relic, 
not merely on account of its extreme rarity, but to 
satisfy the curiosity excited by Sir Walter Scott’s de- 
scription of it, in the Notes to his celebrated Poem 
“The Lord of the Isles.” 

** Of the general form and proportions of the Cup,” 
says Mr. Daniell, *‘ a slight explanation may be neces- 
sary in reference to the Drawing.* Its dimensions 
are nine inches and three quarters in inside depth, ten 
and a half in height on the outside, the extreme mea- 
sure over the lips being four inches and a half. The 
beautifully ornamented ledge which divides it into two 
parts is about three fourths of an inch in breadth. The 
part of the Cup above this ledge is square; the part 
below, round, terminating in a flat circle, like the bot- 
tom of a tea-cup. The material of this vessel is wood, 
to all appearance oak, most curiously wrought and 
embossed with silver-work, which projects from the 


« Plate XXXIIL 
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surface. It has, also, a number of regular projecting 
sockets, which appear to have been set with stones ; 
two or three of these still contain pieces of coral ; the 
rest are empty. At the corners of the projecting ledge 
are four larger sockets, probably for pebbles or gems. 
The workmanship of the silver is extremely elegant, 
and appears to have been highly gilded. The ledge, 
the projecting brim, and the four short legs which sup- 
port the Cup are of silver. 

‘* No authentic record exists to indicate the time 
when the family of MacLeod first became possessed of 
this antique vessel ; there is indeed a tradition that it 
was the property of Neil Ghlune Dhu, or Black-Knee, 
but of this person nothing is remembered but the name. 

** Around the exterior sides of the brim is a legend 
in the black letter, as indicated by the characters traced 
in the Drawing. Sir Walter Scott, of whose elaborate 
description I have taken the liberty to avail myself, 
thus deciphers it: Ufo Johannis Mich Magni Principis 
de Hr Mane Vich Liahia Macgryneil et sperat Do- 
mino Jhesu dari clementiam illorum opera. Fecit Anno 
Domini 993 Onili Oimi: rendered in English, * Ufo 
the son of John, the son of Magnus, Prince of Man, the 
grandson of Liahia Macgryneil, trusts in the Lord 
Jesus, that their works (é. e. his own and those of his 
ancestors) will obtain merey. Oneil Oimi made this 
in the vear of God nine hundred and ninety-three.’ 
But this version, Sir Walter Scott remarks, does not 
include the puzzling letters Hr before the word Mane. 
In reference to the Principality of Magnus it has been 
suggested that it might have included that division of 
the Hebrides denominated Sodor, and that this word 
might have been intended in the abbreviation. This 
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supposition, however, is merely offered in the absence 
of more probable conjecture. From the name of the 
maker it may be inferred that the Cup is of Hibernian 
origin: and Sir Walter Scott mentions that antiques of 
this kind are said to be still preserved in Ireland. 

« This vessel was formerly used by the Chieftains on 
festive occasions, but there is reason to believe that it 
was designed for sacred use. Within the mouth, the 
letters I. H.S. are repeated on each of the four sides. 
From this and other circumstances it seems to have 
been destined for a Chalice.” 

March 28, 1822. James Logan, Esq. communicated to the Society two 
Drawings of Druidical Circles in Aberdeenshire, ac- 
companied by some Remarks. 

“ Circles,” he observes, “ although generally referred 
to the era of the Druids, were not exclusively devoted 
to the rites of Bardism ; and the antiquity of some may 
be doubted. Pinkerton in his ‘ Inquiry into the His- 
tory of Scotland,’ remarks, on the authority of Cesar 
(who says the Germans had no Druids), that the system 
was a late invention, and was abolished by Tiberius. 
It is however certain that in some cases we have proofs 
of their having been constructed prior to the Roman 
invasion, since, in several instances they are traversed 
by Roman Roads. Borlase, in his ‘ Antiquities of Corn- 
wall,’ states that the number of stones was determined 
by certain established rules ; and King, in his ‘ Muni- 
menta Antiqua,’ thought, from the arrangement of 
many of them, that there was good reason for suspect- 
ing them to have been used as rude astronomical in- 
struments. We are told by another writer, that grand 
meetings were held in them at the Solstices and Equi- 
noxes. 
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“ Circles were used among the Northern nations for 
the assemblage of the people at the election of their 
Princes. Eric King of Sweden was elected at a cele- 
brated monument of this kind at Upsal in 1396. 

‘“‘ Many of these remains, attributed to the Druids, 
were Gothic Courts of Justice. It has been observed, 
indeed, that they served the double purpose of Tem- 
ples and Courts, the characters of Judge and Priest 
being often united in one person, Barry, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Orkney Islands,’ inserts an extract from 
‘ Island’s Landnaina bok,’ where it is said, ‘ a judicial 
circle stands there, where men were doomed to sacri- 
fice there Thorder Galler erected a court for one 
quarter, by the consent of all the men of that quarter.’ 
So late as 1380, a regality Court was held in Scotland 
at the ‘ standard stanes’ of Kingusie. 

‘‘ Another use to which circles were appropriated was 
for Trial by Combat ; but it seems probable that they 
were chiefly devoted to religious purposes. Great ve- 
neration was undoubtedly attached to them, and the 
ponderous masses inspired awe when their original 
destination became unknown. Many churches have 
been built in or near the site of Druidical Temples ; 
several instances of which I have remarked in Scotland: 
and in the Highlands, to this day, the word Clachan 
signifies both a circle of stones and a place of worship. 

“ The First of the accompanying Drawings presents 
a South View of a singular Monument at Leuchar, 
in the parish of Skene, in Aberdeenshire.> It is si- 
tuated upon an extensive moor from which turf is cut. 
From this circumstance it is denominated a Moss, and 
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the appellation Leuchar, seems to be the Gaelic Lew- 
chra, reedy or abounding in rushes. The Circle is of 
small dimensions, and the largest stone does not ex- 
ceed six feet in height. The diameter of the Circle 
is thirty-four feet. The small Circles contained in 
the larger present a curious singularity; and it is 
also remarkable that, at a short distance to the south- 
west, are nine others of similar dimensions. About a 
hundred feet south-east is a Cairn; and on a hill in the 
back-ground is seen another. 

** The Second Drawing presents a View from the in- 
terior of a Circle on the hill of Tyrbagger in the same 
County.© The name is compounded of the Gaelic 
words Tyr, land, and Bachar, an acorn; an appella- 
tion which may possibly have arisen from the abun- 
dance of Oak-trees, which were always attendant on 
sacred Circles. 

** This second Circle consists of ten upright stones, 
the largest of which is on the south side. It is be- 
tween ten and eleven feet in height, and is eleven feet 
in circumference at the base. Beside it is another, 
eleven feet in length, which, although now prostrate, 
has originally been elevated on several smaller stones. 
The diameter of this Circle, from north to south, is 
fifty-seven feet ; and the area has been at one time 
appropriated for the reception of cattle belonging to 
the inhabitants of an adjacent cottage, now in ruins ; 
for this purpose it has been hollowed beneath the level 
of the surrounding soil. The View presents a distant 
prospect of the hill of Drummin, on the summit of 
which is seen a Stone of Memorial, and, still more dis- 
tant, on the same ridge, a sepulchral Cairn.” 

e Plate XXXV. 
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Thomas Amyot, Esq. communicated to the Society 
the following Letter received by him from Mr. Charles 
Layton, of Norwich, giving an account of the remains 
of a Roman Kiln or Furnace for making pottery disco- 
vered at Caster in that neighbourhood : 

* DEAR SIR, Norwich, May 12, 1822. 

“I beg leave through your kindness to offer to the 
notice of the Society of Antiquaries, the result of a 
short research in the vicinity of the Roman station at 
Caster, the ancient Venta Icenorum, near this city. 

‘‘In 1815, some labourers, in making a fence, dis- 
covered several Urns upon a hill, about a quarter of 
a mile north-west from the camp. In consequence of 
which discovery I lately obtained leave of the proprie- 
tor to investigate the spot, and excavated a space of 
a hundred and twenty square yards. I here found 
several urns, or rather remains of urns, for they were 
so near the surface that most of them had been broken 
by the plough. I carefully noted the places where they 
lay, and found that they were arranged in regular rows 
in the quincunx order, and distant about six feet 
one from another. They were mostly made of coarse 
earth, soft and brittle, whence it has been inferred 
that they were originally only dried in the sun; but, 
for my own part, I have no doubt that all, or at least 
the greater part of them have been subject to the ac- 
tion of fire. It is singular that no two were exactly 
alike in size and decorations. 

** In making this excavation I discovered the bot- 
tom of a Kiln or Furnace, with some urns actually in 
it, as they were placed for burning. Two of these 
were inverted, one being placed over the other. The 
kiln was loaded with the fragments of various vessels. 
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1 also found the remains of vessels like pitchers, resem- 
bling the Etruscan vases ; part of a glass goblet, of a 
shape not inelegant, which might have held 1} pint; 
and a pair of tweezers of bronze, of good workman- 
ship, and in excellent preservation. This last was 
probably the instrument which the ancients termed 
volcella ; it has an auriscalpum attached, which, I be- 
lieve, is rather uncommon. 

“Fig. 1. in the Drawing which accompanies my 
letter,4 represents a perpendicular section of the kiln, 
exhibiting the furnace-holes, and the manner in which 
the urns were placed in the compartments for burning. 
The furnace-holes were filled in the lower part with 
burnt earth, of a red colour, and in the upper part 
with peat. The bottom of the kiln, of an oval form, 
rested upon a natural bed of soft yellow sand. The 
pottery found in the kiln, was of various degrees of 
colour and firmness. The two urns in ar inverted po- 
sition were full of fine white sand. 

“ Fig. @. is a representation of the surface of the 
kiln, as it appeared when uncovered. One side was 
partly cut away in digging ; but enough remained to 
show the form of the whole. It was a regular oval, 
six feet four inches in length, and four feet six inches 
in breadth. The exterior, formed of strong blue clay, 
six inches thick. The part next to the interior was 
tinged with red from tHe heat of the fire; -and the in- 
side, lined throughout with a black substance which 
appeared, from analysis, to have been peat. The kiln 
was also intersected with lines of the same substance, 
though not regularly disposed ; there were also some 
divisions of blue clay, the intervals between which 
were closely filled with fragments of pottery. 

4 Plate XXXVI. 
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“I am sorry to acquaint you, that the huge and 
massy walls of the Camp at Caster are continually un- 
dermined by digging for gravel ; so that this venera- 
ble ruin, which, if left to itself, would last for centu- 
ries, will in a few years be totally overthrown. 

dear Sir, 
“ Your obedient humble servant, 
CHARLES LAYTON.” 


Tuomas Amyor, Esa. F.S.A. 
&c. &c. &c. 


November 23, 1826. Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL.D. F.S.A. exhibited to 
. the Society an ancient Sword, 
(@) 


A, 


accompanied by the following letter, addressed to 
Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary : 
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“MY DEAR SIR, 20, Upper Cadogan-place, Nov. 15, 1826- 

“T beg leave to exhibit to the Society of Antiquaries 
the oldest perfect Sword in England ; for, without in- 
quiring into the date of the blade of that attributed 
to Hugh Lupus, I will just remark that its hilt and 
pommel are of the time of Henry VIII". This interest- 
ing curiosity was added to my son's collection of ar- 
mour, accompanied with sentiments as liberal as they 
were elegantly expressed, by Lord Viscount Gage. 
From his lordship’s account it appears, that this sword 
has long been preserved at Firle-place, in Sussex, and 
handed down with the tradition that it belonged to 
the celebrated Sir John Gage, K.G. in the time of 
Henry VIII*. 

“ The whole form of the weapon bespeaks a much 
earlier period, and judging solely from that, I ventured 
to pronounce its date about the year 1430. It has, 
therefore, been no little gratification to me to find my 
opinion confirmed, by having discovered that the ar- 
morial bearing on its pommel, was that of Battle 
Abbey, and the letters T. L. [¢1] the initials of its 
abbot, Thomas de Lodelow, who held that office from 
the year 1417 to 1434. Nor is there in the list, which 
may be found in Leland’s Collectanea, any other abbot 
whose Christian name began with the letter T. 

“The Arms, a cross with a crown in the first and 
last quarters, and a sword in the second and third, 
were no doubt intended to refer to the royal founder of 
the abbey, and his title of Conqueror: but though there 
would be, on this account, good reason to introduce 
the sword as an heraldic bearing, it will not account 
for an actual one, notwithstanding it might be used 
for state, being assigned to the abbot. 

‘The new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, so 
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replete with information, at once settles this point; 
for, in p. 243 of the third volume of that work, 
we find, that among the liberties granted by the 
Conqueror to the abbot for the time being, was, that 
he should be exempt from all other jurisdiction, 
and possess in his own proper person, the sole right of 
punishing criminal offences within his district. The 
Placite de quo Warranto, intended to try the rights 
assumed by ecclesiastical endowments, further confirm 
this, and shew, that it extended to parts of Kent, and 
other counties, as well as the more immediate territory 
around the abbey. 

“ The valuable History of Hengrave, by my worthy 
friend John Gage, Esq. informs us that Sir John Gage 
*‘ shared largely in the spoils of the church, and was 
one of the commissioners for taking the surrender of 
religious houses ;” and from the Monasticon, the same 
edition, p. 254, we learn that this statesman and 
Richard Layton made out the inventory for that of 
Battle Abbey. 

“ As this sword was merely the symbol of the cri- 
minal jurisdiction of the abbot, and delivered into the 
hand of Sir John Gage when that was resigned, it was 
not conceived to be of sufficient value to notice in the 
inventory ; but from its then insignificance was thrown 
aside in his residence. This neglect, no doubt secured 
its preservation, and all that remained was the know- 
ledge that it had belonged to Sir John Gage. 

“ Its entire length is three feet five inches, and the 
breadth of its blade at the guard, two inches. The 
Drawing, fig. 1. exhibits it reduced to the scale of one 
eighth, and fig. 2 shews its pommel, as seen in perspec- 
tive, of its full size. I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 


To Henry Ellis, Esq &c. &c. &e. SAMUEL R. MEYRICK.” 
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December 19, 1822. Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL. D. exhibited to the 


Society the Impression of an ancient Seal,* accompa- 
nied by a Letter to Henry Ellis, Esq. from which the 
following is an Extract : 

“« The Seal is that of the Court of Great Sessions for 
the Counties of Caermathen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, 
and is affixed to a title deed of a messuage and lands 
in the parish of Llanwnnen, in Cardiganshire, which 
bears date 13th April, in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of Charles the First. The figure in armour, in- 
tended for the king, is a mere copy of what had been 
engraved for Edward VI. when he bore the title of 
Prince of Wales, but the armorial bearings on the 
counter-side are somewhat curious on account of the 
supporters. These differ entirely from what were ap- 
propriated to the royal arms. That on the dextet side 
is the dragon of Cadwalader, that on the sinister an 
heraldic species of antelope. Now two supporters 
similar to the latter are sculptured holding the em- 
blazoned shield of Margaret the mother of Henry the 
Seventh, over the gate of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and appear to have been derived from the Beau- 
fort family. But it was her grandson Arthur Prince of 
Wales who seems first to have adopted these as appro- 
ate for the arms of the Principality, and they occur in 
an editio princeps of Cicero’s Offices in the Library of 
Emanuel College, which had been his property. There 
is in the Tower a cannon of the time of Henry VII*, 
the anses or handles to which are formed of this ante- 
lope’s horn and the dragon's wing united.” 


January 25,1827, John Adey Repton, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited to the 


Society two ancient Instruments for catching a thief, 


See Plate XXXVII. 
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accompanied by the following Letter addressed to 
Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. Secretary : 
Hare-street, near Romford, 
** DEAR SIR, December 12, 1826. 

** Will you have the goodness to produce before the 
Society of Antiquaries, two curious Instruments for 
catching athief. They were found among a collection 
of old iron from Aylsham Bridewell in Norfolk, which 
is now no longer used as a prison, in consequence of 
the late enlargement of Norwich castle. 

“The Bridewell at Aylsham (according to the In- 
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scription carved in oak) was erected in the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth, by R. Marsham and Joan 
his wife. The date upon the arch of the door is 1543.‘ 
From the ornament of crocketts (of which fig. 3 is a 
representation on a larger scale) there can be little 
doubt that these Irons are of the same date as the 
building itself. The instrument fig. 1, has a short wood- 
en handle 194 inches long, and has two iron springs 
which move towards the dotted line aa. And fig. 2, 
by the springs tob b. The space c. in fig. 1, receives 
the arm, or lower part of the leg. That of d. in fig. 
2. is large enough to seize a thief by the lower part 
of the thigh. This had formerly affixed to it a pole 
about seven or eight feet long, and was very neces- 
sary to draw a thief in a retrograde motion out of a 
hole, when attempting to make his escape. 

“Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, says the word 
Catchpoll is from catch and poll, a sergeant or bum- 
bailiff; but if any conjecture be allowed may it not 
be derived from catch and pole, the instrument being 
fixed to a long pole. 

“« The ‘ Cacchipollis,’ described in Wiclif’s New Tes- 
tament (Dedis of Apostlis, c.xvi.) were sergeants under 
the magistrates, but are thus described in the glossary : 
* Cacche-poles, bailiffs, lictors, from eatch and pole, be- 
cause these officers in executing their office, lay hold 
of the man’s neck.’ 

“I have not been able to meet with any account of 
these irons, except from a modern periodical publica- 
tion, which mentions that they are still used by the 
Swedish and Danish watchmen : 


f Ia the Ixvth volume of the Gentleman's Magazine, there is an engraving of the In- 
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“ ¢ The watchmen of Stockholm, like their brethren 
of Copenhagen, cry the hour most lustily, and sing 
anthems almost all night, to the no little annoyance 
of foreigners, who have been accustomed to confine 
their devotions to the day. These important person- 
ages of the night perambulate the town with a curious 
weapon like a pitchfork, each side of the fork having 
a spring barb, used in securing a running thief by the 
leg. The use of it requires some skill and practice, 
and constitutes no inconsiderable part of the valuable 
art and mystery of thief-catching.’ 

“IT have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your most obedient humble servant, 


“JOHN ADEY REPTON.” 
To Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. 
&c. &c. &c. 


June 21,1827. The following Letter of the Rev. Joseph Hunter, of Bath, 


addressed to J. H. Markland, Esq. Director, was zead, 
giving an account of some Antiquities recently dis- 
covered at Bath: 

‘* DEAR SIR, Bath, April 9, 1827. 

“I have the honour to transmit. Copies of two In- 
scriptions * which have been discovered at this Station 
since the publication of the ‘ Reliquia Romane’ of our 
late highly-respected associate Mr. Samuel Lysons ; 
and to request that you will do me the favour to lay 
them before the Society of Antiquaries. 

** One is evidently sepulchral, and was placed to the 
memory of an alumna of Mercatius or Mercurialis 
Magnius, for the two 7s are perfectly distinct, who died 
at the age of one year six months and twelve days. 
The space between merc and macni was left blank 
when the inscription was prepared. This was found 

a Pl. XXXVIII. 
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in the Upper Borough walls, not far from the site of the 
North Gate, through which the roads from Verlucio and 
Durocorinium entered Bath. 

“ The other was found in 1825, in digging for the 
foundations of the United Hospital, not far from the 
place where, in 1753, the Altars were discovered, de- 
scribed by Professor Ward in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, vol. xlviii. p. 832. It is on a large block of 
stone, which appears to have formed part of a build- 
ing: and there were probably two lines, if not more, 
on the stone which was placed above it : for all the In- 
scriptions in Gruter, in which any thing is said to have 
been done ex visu, contain the name of the Deity or 
Deities under whose suggestion, communicated in a 
supposed personal appearance, the party was acting. 
We seem also to want the personal name of the son of 
Novantus, who erected the fabrick, of which this stone 
is a fragment, on such a suggestion. 

“I have only to add, that these Inscriptions form 
part of a fine collection of Roman remains discovered 
at this place, which has lately been placed under the 
care of the Bath Literary and Scientific Institution. 


“ T am, dear Sir, very faithfully, 


JOSEPH HUNTER. 


J. H. Markland, Esq. F. R.S. 
“ Director of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. 


“‘ P.S. In the same Collection is a Block of Lead of 
the usual size and form, which was found near the site 
of Sydney Place in 1809. It has the following inscrip- 
tion in well-formed characters : 


IMP. HADRIANI. AVG.’’ 
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June 21, 1827. Samuel Woodward, Esq. exhibited to the Society, by 


the hands of Hudson Gurney, Esq. V. P. some Anti- 
quities found at two or three places in Norfolk. 
These were, 1. A Celt of bronze having a loop, found 
with about thirty others, in 1823 at Horstead. 2. Two 
Fibula, one of brass, much corroded, the other plated 
with silver; these were discovered in removing gravel 
from the surface of a chalk-pit, in the parish of Coltis- 
hall. A scull and some other bones were found with 
them, some fragments of Pottery, and a Coin of Con- 
stantine in small brass, with Romulus and Remus and 
the Wolf upon the reverse. Mr. Woodward conjec- 
tures the spot where these were found to have been a 
landing place to the Romans navigating the Bure, 
after entering the Garienis Ostium, in their way to 
Brampton or Burgh by Aylsham. 3. Two Gold Rings 
with Sapphires; one found at North Elmham, now in 
the possession of Lord Suffield; the other dug up on 
the Castle-hill of Norwich in 1823. 4. A brass Ring 
of the fifteenth century, bearing the letter Z, beneath 
a Crown. 


December 6, 1827. Sir William Betham, F.S.A. Ulster King of 


Arms, exhibited an Impression from an ancient Seal, 
found in the month of August last, at the depth of 
twenty-five feet in a bog, in the County of Derry, in 
Ireland. The matrix was of silver, and had a chain 
of the same metal attached to it. 
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The legend Sir William Betham had not ascertained ; 
but, from circumstances, he conjectured it to have be- 
longed to Moriertagh O'Neill, chief of the branch of 
that family called Clan Hugh Boy, who lived in the 
fourteenth century. 

December 6, 1827. John Caley, Esq, F. R.S. and S. A. laid before the 
Society the matrix of a Seal found, not long since, on 
the Coast near Dunwich, in Suffolk, and in the pos- 
session of Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. It was the Com- 
mon Seal of the College of St. Mary and the Holy 
Angels, commonly called St. Sepulchre’s College at 
York, founded by Roger, Archbishop of York, before 
A.D. 1161, for a Master, Warden, or Sacrist, and 
twelve Prebendaries. 


The Inscription is, Sictttum Canonicornum CaPELLé 
Beata Maria et Epor. 
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December 6, 1827. Hudson Gurney, Esq, V.P. exhibited a perfect 


Celt-mould of metal, and eleven Celts and fragments 
of Weapons, which he had received from Mr. Wood- 
ward of Norwich, and which were dug up in removing 
the roots of an Ash-tree, on a range of low hills in the 
parish of Eaton, running parallel to the course of the 
Yare, where it divides the County of the City of Nor- 
wich from the County of Norfolk. 


January 24, 1828. The following Letter from William Bray, Esq. F.S. A. 


was read, in explanation of the Names of certain Places 
in the North of Scotland, noticed in a former Volume, 
in the Account of King Edward the First’s Progress, 
addressed to Henry Ellis, Esq. F. R.S. Secretary : 

* SIR, 

“My friend, the Rev. J.D. Waddilove (son of the 
Dean of Ripon) has lately been on a visit at Cullen, 
in the North of Scotland, in that part in which the 
Progress of King Edward the First is described, in the 
xxi Volume of the Archeologia, p. 478, &c.; whilst 
residing in that Country, Mr. Waddilove amused him- 
self in tracing the line adopted by the King; and he 
there ascertained the modern names of some places 
mentioned in that Progress, the old names of which 
have been changed, or are not now known. 

“ He says, ‘ There can be no doubt that the places 
alluded to under the names of Fymin and Banet, are 
Fyvie and Bamff. 

**The next step is Incolan manor, which seems to 
be the ancient castle, now called Findlater, as having 
belonged to the Earls of Findlater; these are the re- 
mains of a very strong Baronial Castle on a rock, sur- 
rounded by the sea at high water, and which at that 
time is of considerable depth ; the cliff is nearly per- 
pendicular, with the sea between it and the Castle ; the 
communication was by a Draw-bridge which no longer 
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exists. Jt is about a mile and a half from the present 
Cullen House, and is supposed to have been deserted 
by the family in favour of the new residence, on ac- 
count of an accident which happened to one of the chil- 
dren of the then Lord, which fell from the arms of 
its nurse into the sea. The manor and property of 
Cullen belonged to the ancient Castle, which in its 
time was of no trifling importance; the coast is bold and 
rugged, and the situation of the Castle being insular, 
seems to afford a reason why it is described in the pro- 
gress as In-Colan, or rather perhaps Jnch-Colan,* to 
distinguish it from Collen, a place which lies on the 
coast some miles more to the eastward, noticed upon 
some of the old maps, and which is on the main land. 

“The next station is Roseirs (p. 490), which he is 
inclined to think is not Rothes; as there is no mention 
of again crossing the Spey, after leaving Elgin or 
Drainie, which would necessarily occur on that route, 
but which he rather supposes to be the old Castle of 
Roseile, situated in a deep glen, about twelve miles 
from Elgin towards Bodenoch, and still the property 
of the Cumming family, in the person of Charles Len- 
nox Cumming, Esq. second son of the late Chief of 
that family, Sir Alexander Gordon Cumming, of Altyre 
and Gordonstone. He is confirmed in this view by 
the circumstance of the Survey of Bodenoch being 
Edward’s express object in this part of the route. The 
situation is very sequestered and very strong, and as 
the progress clearly shows that Edward visited the 
Seats of the other nobles who submitted, it is but na- 
tural to suppose that the Castle of the Cumming 
(which, from its situation and proprietor, might be well 
called the ‘ Lion’s den,’) ‘who cam to pees’ at the same 
time and place with them, would not be spared. 

® Innis is Gaelic for Island, as Ynis is in Weish 
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“Of the next place, which is spelled Interkiratche, 
(p. 491,)he observes, that no such place, nor any thing 
like it, appears in that district of Country except one, 
which is Inver-carity (or Inver-quharity), a Castle si- 
tuated near the junction of the rivers Carity and South 
Esk, and upon the banks (Inver) of the former stream. 
It belonged to the family of Ogilvie, is situated on the 
borders of Forfarshire, and would fall naturally enough 
in the line of route from Bodenoch to Kincardine. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 
WILLIAM BRAY.” 
February 7, 1828. Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary, communicated a Draw- 
ing of the Seal of Lewis the Dauphin of France, 
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appended to a Charter preserved in the British Museum, 
of the year 1216, accompanied by the following Letter 
addressed to the Right Honourable the Earl of Aber- 
deen, K. T. President : 
“ MY LORD, British Museum, Feb. 7, 1828. 

‘« By the kindness of Mr. Smith, of the British Mu- 
seum, I am enabled to lay before your Lordship and 
the Society a pencil sketch of a Seal in some degree 
connected with English History. It is that of Lewis 
the Dauphin of France, who landed in England, in 
hope that by the assistance of some of the confederated 
Barons he might wrest the Crown from our King John. 
The particulars of Lewis's arrival, his reduction of dif- 
ferent Castles, and his successful march through the 
eastern parts of England, are sufficiently detailed by 
our Historians. 


* The Deed to which this Seal is appendant, is a 
Grant of the Vill of Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, with 
all its liberties and appurtenances, to William de Hun- 
tingfeld, till lands to the value of one hundred 
pounds could be elsewhere found to be assigned to 
him in heritage. 

** William Earl of Winchester is the first of the wit- 
nesses to this Instrument, which bears date at the siege 
of Hertford, November 21st, 1216. 

“ The original of this Charter is preserved among 
the Rolls and Deeds belonging to the Harleian Collec- 
tion of Manuscripts: and is in Latin. The Inscrip- 
tion round the Seal when perfect, seems to have been 
Sigillum Ludovici Primogeniti Regis Francia. 

“ It is not likely that Lewis made many such Grants 
as the one in question. So appended, the Seal becomes 
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one which has a claim to admission into the English 
Series. Ihave no notion, as far as my limited know- 
ledge goes, that it has ever been either engraved or 
noticed before. The original, like the cast which I ex- 
hibited an evening or two ago from the Seal of Nevil 
Earl of Warwick, is, for its time, an admirable specimen 
of sculpture. 

“I transmit with this Note a copy of the Deed to 
accompany the Sketch, should the Council hereafter 
think the latter worthy of insertion in the Archeologia: 
and am, 

“ My Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
HENRY ELLIS.” 


(Cart. antiq. Harl. Mus. Brit. 43 B. 37.] 


“ Ludovicus dominiRegis Francie primogenitus. Noverint 
universi, presentes pariter et futuri, quod Nos dedimus et con- 
cessimus et hac presenti carta confirmavimus dilecto et fideli 
nostro Willelmo de Huntingfeld, pro homagio et servicio suo, 
villam de Grimeby cum omnibus libertatibus, liberis consue- 
tudinibus, et omnibus aliis pertinentiis, in viis, in semitis, in 
pratis et pasturis, tenendam et habendam ipsi et heredibus suis 
de nobis et heredibus nostris, libere et quiete, donec eidem 
alibi assignavimus centum libratas terre tenendas de nobis 
hereditarie per servicium daorum Militam: et, cum dicto 
Wibllielmo assignavimus dictas centum libratas terre, predicta 
villa de Grimeby redibit ad nos de dicto Willelmo et heredi- 
bus suis. Testibus Com. Winton. Rob. filio Walteri. Vrsione 
Cam. vic. Meleduni, Magistro Sim. de Lang. Guidone de 
Atthens, Olivero de Vallibus, Mauricio de Gant, et multis 
aliis. Quod ut ratum sit et stabile, presentem paginam Sigilli 
nostri munimine fecimus roborari. Actum in obsidione Hert- 
ford, anno Domini m°.cc®.xvj®. xxj°. die Novembris. 
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May 15, 1828. Alfred John Kempe, Esq. F.S. A. communicated the 
following Account of some Monuments conjectured to 
be British, still existing upon Dartmoor, in a Letter 
addressed to Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary : 

‘* On the mountainous, wild, and barren tract of Dart- 
moor, about four miles eastward from the town of 
Tavistock in Devon, on the road to Exeter, through 
Moreton Hampstead, are some curious vestiges of a 
druidical character, hitherto, I believe, but little no- 
ticed by topographical writers on the County. 

“ These vestiges are on an eminence to the right 
of the road, and at a short distance from Merriville 
Bridge. They consist of long rows of stones, of various 
dimensions, imbedded in the ground, and arranged 
with much regularity on either side a cursus or way, 
about thirty yards in breadth. The tallest of these 
stones stand three or four feet above the surface of the 
soil; they have evidently been collected from the 
scattered fragments of granite with which this part of 
the Moor is every where covered. This cursus ex- 
tends, as far as it can now be traced, from east to west 
about 500 yards. (See Fig. 1 of the accompanying 
Plan.¢) The eastern termination of the southern 
double line of stones is formed by a single flat stone, 
placed perpendicularly on end, and standing at right 
angles with the line; and here it may be well to ob- 
serve, that this is precisely the mode in which a dou- 
ble line of stones appears to be terminated in a druidi- 
cal temple described by Borlase as extant at Classer- 
niss in the Island of Lewis, the largest of the He- 
brides, the character and arrangement of which it might 
be well to compare with these remains.* 

« Plate XXXIX. b See Borlase’s Cornwall, p. 190, 
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“ About two hundred and twenty yards from the 
eastern end the above line is broken by a small circle 
of stones. On the north side of the grand cursus are 
numerous circular foundations of huts each about 
fifteen feet in diameter, and composed of loose unce- 
mented granite fragments. All these huts have an 
aperture or doorway facing towards the cursus.* 

“On the south side of the cursus, and at the distance 
of some 150 paces from the outer range of stones, are, 
first a cromlech or druidical altar,' consisting of a 
tabular stone which has originally rested on three 
supporters, the whole are now fallen next a low tu- 
mulus:™ then, somewhat to the south-west, a circle 
of 17 or 18 yards in diameter." At a short distance 
from this circle stands a granite stone resembling a 
rude obelisk, about ten feet high.° Below these, 
another low tumulus, having in the centre a sort of 
kist-vaen or aperture, the sides of which are formed 
by flat stones.P This cavity was, I suppose, sepulchral, 
and was large enough to contain an urn. At the dis- 
tance of several furlongs, and in a line with the vestiges 
last described, appears the lofty insulated rock called 
Vixen Torr, a mass of granite, divided by perpendicu- 
lar and horizontal fissures, and bearing in one point of 
view a rude resemblance to the Egyptian Sphynx.s 
This rock cannot be less than 60 or 70 feet in height ; 
the top is of very difficult access; from the perpendi- 
cular nature of the sides, it can only indeed be attained 


i Plate XXXIX, fig.2. k Plate XXXIX, fig. 3. 1 Fig. 4. m Fig. 5. 
n Fig.6. ‘This is about the diameter of other similar circles on the Moor. See Burt's 
notes to Carrington’s beautiful Poem. o Fig. 7. P Fig. 8. 


q Fig. 9. ‘ This rock, although introduced on the face of the accompanying Plan in 
order to show the line in which it ranges with the other remains, should, if correctly laid 
down, be at the distance of a mile or upwards. 
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by climbing up the narrow shaft-like opening made 
by one of the fissures. The Rev. E. A. Bray of Tavis- 
tock, a Fellow of the Society, has, however, attained 
the summit in the course of many curious researches 
which he has made relative to the druidical antiquities 
of the Moor ; he assures me that it is perforated with 
several of the artificial cavities called rock-basins. 
These have been considered by some as intended to 
retain water to be used in the lustrations of the Druid 
Priests. Vixen Torr was therefore in all probability 
a rock idol, and the placing the sepulchral vestiges, 
&c. in a line with it was not perhaps the effect of 
chance. 

“ A tradition exists among the country people that 
the spot on which the stones are so remarkably ar- 
ranged, as I have described, was used as a place of 
traffic at the time the plague was raging in Tavistock, 
and it has in consequence acquired the appellation of 
the potatoe market ; it is not indeed improbable that 
it might have been selected as a point of rendezvous 
at such a time, but numerous similar remains, scattered 
over the whole surface of the Moor, plainly indicate 
the remote antiquity of its origin. 

“ The walls of circular huts remaining to a very con- 
siderable height are seen in numerous places. Grims- 
pound, near Widdicomb, is, according to Burt," an 
earthen work, enclosing an area of four acres, which is 
filled with the ruins of these stone huts. Three miles 
east of Twobridges, and about seven from the place on 
which I have been treating, is Lakehead circle, a space 
of two acres in extent, surrounded by a wall of loose 
stones three feet thick. Cairns, Cromlechs, the Logan 


r « Notes on Carrington’s Poem on Dartmoor, p. 155, et seq. 
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stone at Drewsteington, upright obeliscal stones,’ re- 
mains of urns, bones, &c. all attest that this tract has 
been extensively inhabited in the remote ages, and 
that the Poet of Dartmoor draws a fair inference when 
he says, 

——‘ These roofless huts, these feeble walls, 

Thus solitary, thus decay'd amid - 

The silent flight of ages. In these once 

The fierce Danmonii dwelt.’ 

“ And it is further evident from the sterile and stony 
nature of these districts, which look like the ruins of a 
volcanic world, that the object of the ancient Britons for 
inhabiting them could not have been for extensive pas- 
turage. The numerous remains of ancient stream works 
in the neighbourhood of the circular huts, shew that 
the British inhabitants of the Moor were employed in 
collecting the tin ore, and for procuring it by these 
alluvial means, the numerous springs with which that 
tract abounds afforded them every facility. Nor were 
there wanting, probably, in these early times, scattered 
over the face of Dartmoor, woods, where the Druid 
priest might cut the sacred misletoe, and celebrate his 
mystic rites. Indeed it has been conjectured by some, 
that the Moor was once very thickly interspersed with 
forests; and it has been asserted in confirmation of 
this, that the wolf, whose abode is always in the covert 
of the wood, was not extinct in these wilds in the time 
of Elizabeth. However this may be, the only vestige 


* “ Burt says there is an upright stone at Lustleigh inscribed with unknown characters 
resembling those of an inscription at Nashki Rustan, near Persepolis, delineated in Mo- 
riers Travels (page 127, plate 35); on referring to that work, I find that some of the let- 
ters of the inscription which I suppose is alluded to are of the Greek character. This 
circumstance, coupled with the assertion of Caesar, that the Druids used Greek letters, 
makes me very desirous to examine the inscription at Lustleigh. 
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of wood in these stony districts, (if we except some 
patches at the bottom of the deep ravines, by the side 
of the rivers, where the soil has been favourable to its 
growth,) is Wistman’s wood, a place of so singular ap- 
pearance, and doubtless of such high antiquity, that I 
will trespass on your patience briefly to describe it. 

« Wistman’s or Welshman’s Wood, the last remnant, 
as has been said, of the once perhaps extensive forests 
of the Moor, is situated on the east declivity of a deep 
and precipitous ravine, through which a branch of the 
west Dart rushes, foaming over the opposing granite 
rocks. The west bank is formed by the opposite 
heights of Baredown. Wistman’s Wood lies about a 
mile north of the celebrated Crockern Torr, where the 
Stannary Parliaments were held, and presents to the 
eye a scene of the most wonderful and fantastic de- 
scription. It grows in a straggling manner on the 
sides of the lofty steep before-mentioned, amidst a 
surface of granite fragments, some ten, some twenty, 
some thirty feet in length. Among the interstices and 
crevices of these primitive rocks a race of dwarf oaks 
interweave their fantastic roots in search of such scanty 
nourishment as the fall of their own Jeaf for ages has 
produced. Skilful naturalists declare the age of these 
oaks beyond their calculation, their average height is 
from seven to ten feet, and the acorns which they bear 
are remarkably diminutive. Their foliage is, however, 
flourishing and luxuriant, and spreads itself from many 
of them to a diameter of thirty feet. Their trunks and 
branches are so overgrown with a luxuriant, soft and 
tumid moss, mingled with wild weeds, that the trees ap- 
pear frequently as thick as they are high; and thus, as 
the author I have before quoted, describes, 
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— ‘Round the boughs, 
Hoary and feeble, and around the trunks 
With grasp destructive, feeding on the life 
That lingers yet, the ivy winds, and moss 
Of growth enormous. E’en the dull vile weed 
Has fixed itself upon the very crown 
Of many an ancient oak, and thus refused 
By nature's kindly aid, dishonour'd, old, 
Dreary in aspect, silently decays 
The lonely wood of Wistman. 


‘* That the present trees at Wistman’s Wood are the 
original standards or descendants of some Druid grove 
is rendered the more probable from numerous circular ~ 
stone huts being placed on either side of the wood. 

** The trunk of a huge oak has been lately dug up by 
a farmer of the neighbourhood in a bog on Bare down, 
where also, at a considerable depth, he found some 
oaken bowls. The same person states, that on Long- 
beat Torr he discovered, under a cairn, two silver 
coins, and that from a Kistvaen in the neighbourhood 
he had taken a quantity of human hair, the durability 
of which substance beyond all other animal relicks is 
a fact well known. 

“‘ These Kistvaens are numerous, but they have been 
generally deprived of their long covering stones, which 
have been converted to rubbing posts (as they are 
termed in the West of England) for the cattle. The 
rock-basins also on the Moor must not be passed over 
unnoticed ; they are visible in many places, and their 
forms are so artificial, their sides so perpendicular and 
acute, that they cannot be considered as the effect of 
decomposition of the granite by the weather. * 


t The Rev, E. A. Bray of Tavistock, my brother-in-law, has a large collection of 
sketches by his own hand of these rock-basins. On Pew Torr, near Tavistock, the anti- 
quary will find some good specimens. 
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“The imperfect sketch which I have thus ventured 
to lay before you of the vestiges of British occupation 
in Dartmoor, may be sufficient to intimate that they 
would afford a wide field for the exploration of the 
Antiquary studious of the primitive monuments of the 
country, and that accurate plans and delineations of 
them would furnish materials for comparison with 
those of a similar nature in other districts. Very con- 


clusive evidence might thus be obtained from the 
whole.” 


June 5, 1828. William Macpherson Rice, Esq. F.S. A. exhibited to 
the Society by the hands of Henry Ellis, Esq., a Roman 
Tessera or Ticket 


found in Cookham Wood, near the village of Frinds- 
bury, in Kent, and, at present, the property of the 
Rev. Dr. Joynes of Rochester. 

The Romans, in imitation of the Greeks, used Tes- 
sere or Tallies, for various purposes. There were the 
Tessere comitiales ; the Tesser@ convivales, for admis- 
sion at entertainments; the Tessera frumentaria, for 
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receiving corn; Tesser@ gentilitia ; Tessera gladia- 
torie ; Tessera hospitales ; Tessera lusoria ; Tessera 
mercatorum ; Tessera nummarie ; Tessere salvi con- 
ductus ; and Tessere theatrales. The watchword or 
private signal in a Roman Camp, to distinguish friends 
from foes, was distributed by means of a Tessera. 

The Tessera here engraved is of the class of the hos- 
pitales, or Tesserm Amicitiz. It was evidently one 
of conjugal union and fidelity between the Emperor 
Claudius and his wife Messalina. On one side a hand 
is represented holding a pair of scales, behind which 
are the branches of some plant, and, above, the words 
ti. cLavp. On the other side, vAL. MESSsALINA. with 
the figure of a bird beneath. 

It may perhaps be allowable to conjecture, that this 
Tessera may have been left here during Claudius’s 
short stay in Britain, and if not actually constructed 
for himself that it may have been fabricated by one of 
his military flatterers. 

The Coins of Claudius seem to throw some light 
upon this Tessera; there are several of the smaller 
brass medals of this Emperor with the reverse of a 
hand holding a pair of scales; and there are Egyptian 
coins of Messalina, which evidently symbolize the union 
of the parties. 

Tomasini has written a Dissertation in a quarto vo- 
lume, “ De Tesseris Hospitalitatis,” Utini, 1647: and 
the subject has been likewise treated by Pitiscus, Mont- 
faucon, and Caylus. 

It is not improbable that the Romans had once asta- 
tion near the spot where the Tessera in question was 
discovered. A few years back, when the ground was 
excavated here for the formation of the Thames and 
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Medway Canal, a Roman High-way was discovered, 
formed of flints, and embedded in chalk, leading to- 
wards Frindsbury Church. 

The Rev. H. T. Ellicombe, Vicar of Bitton, near 
Bristol, communicated to the Society by the hands of 
Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. Secretary, a Sketch of the rela- 
tive position of two Sepulchral Monuments, wrought 
in blue lias stone, which were discovered in the month 
of November 1826, on the south side of Bitton church, 
in the church-yard ; covered with about two feet of 
accumulated soil, but evidently in their original places. 


Lart lhe Keetory barden 


Part of the 


hdaltve af the Monuments 


at Litton. Nov" 1826 
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With these Mr. Ellicombe sent enlarged Drawings of 
the Monuments, and a cast from the Inscription upon 
the bevelled edge of one of them. 

The cross-legged Figure (marked 1 in the Vignette), 
in its style of art is uncommon. It represents a war- 
rior, whose head, shield, and sword, are in low relief; 
while the surcoat, legs, and arms of the figure, with a 
dog at its feet, are engraved ; the right hand and arm 
are brought forward, and laid in front upon the shield, 
which is charged with a Fess. 

The second Monument (marked 2) has the head of 
a female, represented upon the upper part in high re- 
lief, below which an ornamental cross extends to the 
bottom: with the following, which probably was only 
a part of the Inscription; CMMOTE . DE . DAST- 
INGeS . GIST . ICI . DEV . DE. SA. ALME 
CIT.@MORCI...... 

Fig. 3. The fragment of a third Monument was 
found in another part of the church-yard: with an In- 
scription, of which the word 1c1 was all that remained. 

From further discoveries of walls, glazed tiles, &c. it 
was evident that the spot where the two first Tombs 
were found had once been occupied by the south tran- 
sept of Bitton Church ; and the foundations of a north 
transept were also traced. 

From the costume of the Warrior figure, and from 
the circumstance of a family of the name of Button 
or Bytton having been established in this parish in the 
fourteenth century, who bore for their Arms, Ermine 
a Fess Gules, Mr. Ellicombe conjectures that this 
Monument may have belonged to Sir John de Button, 
who flourished in the time of Edward the Second. 
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Of Emmote de Hastinges he could discover no cer- 

tain account. 
December 4, 1828. George Baird, Esq. of Carlisle, exhibited to the 
Society a Bracelet of very pure gold, weighing 5 oz. 

10 dwt. 6 gr. 


found in the dyke of an old hedge near Aspatria, in 
Cumberland, fifteen miles west of Carlisle. 

January 29, 1829. Dr. John Latham, in reference to several Memoirs 
in a former volume of the Archeologia, exhibited to 
the Society various specimens of Chinese and other 
Oriental Playing-cards. One, a Persian Card, of Ivory : 
the rest of coarse paper : but none of them, apparently, 
of any considerable antiquity. 
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At p. 107, it is mentioned that this armour was not gilt, as stated in the inventory, but 
washed with silver. That was said on the authority of the printed catalogues at the 
Tower; but on carefully examining those parts which, from being under others, have 
escaped the constant rubbing to which the rest has been exposed, the gilding is very per- 
fect. It is the opinion of Mr. Lovell that the engraving was executed after the steel was 
coated with silver, but before the gold was put on, and this may explain the meaning of 
the term damasquind en or. The original saddle is stated to be wanting, but Dr. Meyrick 
has since discovered its several parts in Windsor Castle. 

P. 315, |. 26. for rauye read nauye. Line 27. for re read ne. 
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Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bib- of France. 
liothéque du Roi, &c. Tom. XI. 4to. 

Inscription Athlantico-Phcenicienne,trouvées 7 By the Marquis de For- 
a Médine, 8vo. i tia d’Urban. 

Per la morte di Frederico North, Conte di , 
Guilford, Canzone, 8vo. } 

Teutonic Antiquities, 8vo. By C. Chatfield, Esq. 

The Magazine of Natural History, No. I. 8vo. By J. C. Loudon. 

Antiquités de la Bretagne, Seconde Partie, By M. le Chevalier de 
8vo. \ Freminville. 

Ch ronicon Ccenobii Sancte Crucis Edinburg- } By Robert Pitcairn, Esq. 
ensis, 4to. 

The Chronological Index to the Statutes of } By the Commissioners 
the Realm, fol. i on thePublicRecords. 

By H. and J. Slight, 


Esgqs. 


By Count Mauris Diet- 
richstein. 


\By H. W. Benson. 


Chronicles of Portsmouth, 8vo. 


yad; and two copies of the Senatus Con- 


Two Views of the old Castle of Vaida Con} 
sultum de Bacchanalibus coercendis. 


Philosophical Transactions, Part I. for the 


saa 6s Council of the Royal 
year 1828, 4to. 


Society. 

The 54th Annual Report of the Royal a the Society. 
mane Society, 8vo. 

Description of the Hindoo Bellows, 8vo. By W. A. Cadell. 

Account of the Institution and Progress of the) 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 4to. By the Council of the 

Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries > Society. 
of Scotland, Vols. I. and Il. and Part I. 
of Vol. III. 4to. I 


the President and 
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A Statistical Account or Parochial Survey) By W. Shaw Mason, 


of Ireland, Vol. III. 8vo. Esq. q 
An Essay on Rhyming Latin Verse, 8vo. By Sir Alex. Croke. \ 4 
Excerpta Hieroglyphica, Nos. I.—III. Burton, Jun. 

Sq. 


The Quarterly Journal of Science, from ) By the Managers of the 
April to October, 1828, 8vo. \ Royal Institution. i if 
Ancient Fragments of Sanchoniatho, &c. 8vo. By J. P. Cory, Esq. 


By the Council of the ie 

An Account of an Egyptian Mummy, 8vo. Leeds Philosophical ae 
and Literary Society. 

Remarks upon an Egyptian History, in } By Dr. G. Seyfferth 


An Oration, delivered before the Medico- 
Botanical Society of London, in 1828, 4to. 


} By John Frost, Esq. 


By the Rev. W. L. 


Hermes Britannicus, 8vo. 
° } Bowles. 


The Transactions of the American Philoso- 
phical Society of Philadelphia, Vol. ut. bay the Society. 
4to. 

Catalog over Islands Stiftsbibliothek, 8vo. 

Hovedberetning om det Komgelige Nordiske } By Professor Rafn. 
Oldskrift-Selskads. Tilstand, &c. 8vo. 

Memorias para a historia, e theoria des) By Visconde de Santa- 
Cortes Geracs, &c. Parti 2, 8vo. } rem. 

Bildnisse der Regierenden Firsten und Be- \ 


By Count Mauris Diet- 


ruhmter Manner von vierzchuten bis zun 


achtzchuten Jahrhunderte, fol. 

Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bib- ] By the Royal Institute 
liotheque du Roi, &c. Tome XII. 4to. of France. 

Essai historique et descriptif sur l’Eglise et 
l’ Abbaye de Bocherile, By M. Achille Deville. 
pres Rouen, fol. 
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A or ancient PICTURES, Bequeathed to the So- 
twenty-six in number, consisting of ciety by the Rev. 
1. An ancient Portrait on board, repre- Tuomas Kerarica, 

senting a person of colour, in a scarlet cap Principal Librarian 

furred, dressed in a robe of cloth of gold, to the University of 
with an ermined collar. It is probably anJ Cambridge. 


imaginary portrait of the fifteenth century, as upon the frame is 
written the name CHARLE MAINGNE. ‘This, with the eight Pictures 
which immediately follow, all upon board, are arched at the top. 

2. Is a Portrait of Ferdinand King of Aragon, in a dress of cloth 
of gold, the under-dress black, with a cross, of gold and pearls, pen- 
dant by a red string from his neck. On the frame are the words Fer- 
nandus Hispania Rex. 

S$. A Portrait of Louis the XII of France, in a cap or head- 
dress fitted close. His dress consisting of a scarlet robe furred, 
with an under-dress of cloth of gold. Louis the XII“ of France 
was husband of Mary, sister to King Henry the VIII® and after- 
wards Duchess of Suffolk. She became the bride of Louis the 
XII" on the 10th of October 1513, and in eighty-two days became 
his widow. 

4. A Portrait of Francis the I*, the successor of Louis the 
XII", young and without a beard. He is dressed in a robe of 
scarlet, with a black square cap upon his head, richly ornamented, 
and a fleur-de-lis of gold pendant by a black string from his neck. 
His shirt is edged with a border of gold, and his under-dress is of 
cloth of gold. The face looking to the left. 

5. Edward the IV“ of England, in a black cap, with a rich orna- 
ment and pearl above the forehead. His outer dress cloth of gold, 
with an under-dress of black, ornamented with rows of pearls and pen- 
dants. In his right hand, the rose of York. On the frame is in- 
scribed in ancient characters, Edward’ Rex Quart’ .* 


« An Engraving of this Picture, from a Drawing by Mr. Kerrich himself, forms the 


Frontispiece to the fourth volume of the Paston Letters; in the fifth volume of which 
Work, the Portrait of King Richard the III*, No 6 of the present List, is lithographized. 
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6. Richard the III¢ of England. ‘This Portrait isa companion to 
the former. He wears a black cap with a pearled ornament; his 
hair brown and long. His robe, cloth of gold, with an under-dress of 
scarlet; the right hand engaged in placing a ring upon the third 
finger of the left hand. The inscription, in part obliterated, Ricard” 
Rex terci’. Mr. Kerrich became possessed of this and the preceding 
Portrait, with the Numbers 2 and 8, in 1787. 

7. Is an ancient Portrait, well painted, and probably executed 
in the early part of the 16th century, inscribed in a very old charac- 
ter, Le Roy de Denemarque. It is possibly a portrait of Christian 
the Third. The king, whoever he was, is represented in an orna- 
mented robe of cloth of gold, furred. His beard large and red. A 
collar, probably of some Order, round his shoulders: a pink in his 
right hand. 

8. Is the Portrait of a person of middle age, in a square black cap 
with an ornament and pearls pendant in front. His robe dark; the 
collar of the Golden Fleece suspended from his shoulders; a cross 
and pearls below. A book in the left hand. An old inscription on 
the frame assigns this portrait to Monsour de Nassov. 

9. Represents a Figure in a black dress and cap, the gown furred; 
achain of gold with a pendant round the neck ; a roll of paper in 
the left hand. On the lower part of the frame, the name Monsovr 
de Ravestein. 

Freher, in his Theatrum Virorum eruditione clarorum, mentions 
one Jodocus Ravesteyn, a Fleming, an eminent scholar and theolo- 
gian; he was a Canon of the collegiate church of Louvain, Provost 
of Walcheren in the diocese of Namur, and one of the defenders of 
the Council of Trent, who died in 1570. Possibly the same. The 
picture might have been painted much earlier. 

10. Is another Portrait of King Richard the III¢. with a dagger 
or short sword in his right hand. A vey ancient picture, half-length. 
He is dressed in a black robe with sleeves of black and crimson, 
apparently wearing an under-dress of cloth of gold; a small black 
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cap upon his head. The dimensions of this picture, 1 foot 7 inches 
by 14 inches. Mr. Kerrich became possessed of this picture in 1783. 

11. Henry the VII*. in a cap with a pearled ornament in front, 
a robe of scarlet, with a collar of roses. Half-length; on board. 
The rose of Lancaster in his right hand. 

12. Another Portrait of Henry the VII. similar to the former, 
but apparently of more advanced age. The right hand also holding 
the red rose. 

13. Henry the VIII. in advanced life ; with hat and feather, in a 
black robe furred, the sleeves having slash openings ; under-dress of 
scarlet. A half-length, on board. 

14. Asmaller Portrait of Henry the VIII. similar in dress, except 
that the under-robe appears of cloth of gold. 

15. A half-length Portrait on board, companion to the preceding, 
supposed of Queen Jane Seymour. The head-dress and gown of 
cloth of gold. This and the last-mentioned portrait of Henry the 
VIII". were purchased by Mr. Kerrich in 1781. 

16. A very fine Portrait, three-quarter-length, of Queen Mary the 
First, richly dressed; a hood upon her head; at the lower corner on 
the right of the figure is the monogram of Lucas de Heere, HE, with 
the date 1554. This portrait is said formerly to have come from 
Kensington palace. 

17. A small half-length, on board, of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy. He is dressed in a black robe and cap, and wears the 
Collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

18. Mary Queen of Hungary, in a rich dress of cloth of gold, with 
alarge head-dress profusely ornamented. Inscribed Maria Regina, 
1520, on one side of the head; and the words Anno etatis 14, on 
the other. 

19. Is asmall round Portrait of a Man with a red beard, dress of 
black, and sword. At the ides of the head, 4nno Domini 1558, and 
Eta. sue 45. Round the edge of the frame, 


MATER QV QVONDAM NVNC EST FORTVNA NOVERCA, 
SED DEVS EST IDEM QVI FVIT ANTE MEVS. 
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20. A round Picture in a square frame, the size of life, on board : 


inscribed in a character of the time, “‘ ANT . MORVS . PHI . HISP . REGIS 
PICTOR. 10. SCORELIO PICTORI. A°. MDLX.” John Schorel or Schoreel, 
so called from the village of that name in Holland, was born in 1495 ; 
he studied for a time as a painter under Mabuse and Albert Durer, 
and afterwards pursued his art during a pilgrimage to Palestine. 
He is said to have been the first of the Flemish painters who intro- 
duced the Italian taste into Holland. He died in 1562. Sir An- 
tonio More, who painted this picture, was a pupil of Schorel. 

21. From a half obliterated inscription at the back, is appropriated 
by Mr. Kerrich, as the Portrait of Bartolomeo Liviano de Alviano. 
It is large, and on board, and similar in dress and appearance to 
some of the figures in the pictures of Raphael. 

22 and 23. Two Pictures, each in two compartments, formerly be- 
longing to the old conventual church of Ely, and representing a por- 
tion of the legend of St. Etheldreda the foundress of that Monastery. 
The first or upper compartment of the first picture, represents the 
marriage of Etheldreda with her second husband Egfrid King of 
Northumberland. The second represents her as overlooking the 
workmen who are carrying on the buildings of the church of Ely. 
In the upper compartment of the second picture, Etheldreda is seen 
obtaining Egfrid’s consent to depart the court, whence she is said to 
have retired to the abbey of Coldingham. Beueath are the words, 

Hic rex dat votum, quod Sancta petit fore totum, 

Extans corde rata, permansit Virgo beata. 
Etheldreda is stated to have persevered with both her husbands to 
live in a state of virginity. 

In the last, or lower compartment of the second picture, her inter- 
ment is represented. Not the first interment in a wooden coffin in 
the common cemetery of the nuns of Ely in 679; but that which is 
so minutely described by Bede in his Ecclesiastical History, conse- 
quent upon the translation of her body by the abbess Sexburga 
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fifth volume of the Paston Letters. 


into the church of Ely in 695, when it was deposited in a marble 
coffin. 

From the general appearance of these pictures they may be 
ascribed to a date at least as early as the reign of Henry the Sixth. 

24. Is a Picture upon board of the Martyrdom of St. Erasmus. 
At bottom, in the old English letter, “ Per fratrem Johannem Ho- 
lynburne A°® Dni, 1474.” 

25. Is an ancient Picture painted upon canvass laid upon board ; 
and was brought from Palestine by the late Dr. Edward Daniel 
Clarke of Cambridge, by whom it was presented to Mr. Kerrich. 
At the back of this picture is the following account of it in Dr. 
Clarke’s hand-writing : 

‘* This Picture was found by Dr. Edw. Dan. Clarke on the 3rd 
day of July 1801, at the church of Safouri or Sephori in the Holy 
Land, about five miles from Nazareth and between that place and 
St. John d’Acre. The church, once a magnificent building in the 
form of a Greek cross, is now in ruins. It was in a vaulted stone 
chamber, where the natives now keep their empty bee-hives, that 
this picture, with others, formerly a part of the sacred ornaments 
of the church, were discovered under a heap of rubbish. One of 
them had been taken out, and placed on a rude temporary altar 
among the ruins formed of loose stones. It is not certain when the 
church of Safouri was destroyed. It was dedicated by the primitive 
Christians to St. Joachim and St. Anne, the parents of the Virgin ; 
who were said to have resided there. E. D. C.” 

26. The last Picture is a Portrait of Henry the Sixth, marked Hen- 
ricus Sextus, but certainly not so old as his time. * 

An Attempt to ascertain the true age of the } By Mr. John Brown. 
Porch of St. Margaret's Church, York, 4to. 

The Monumental Effigies of Great oe Mrs. Bray. 

No. XI. fol. 


a This Picture has been lithographized, from a drawing by Mr. Kerrich himself, in the 
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1829. 


Précis Analytique des Travaux de |’ Acadé-) 
mie Royale des Sciences, &c, de Rouen, | By the Royal Academy 
pendant l'année 1828, 8vo. > of Sciences, at Rou- 

Séance Publique de la Société libre d’Emula- | en. 
tion de Rouen, tenue le 6 Juin, 1828, 8vo. | 

La Mutabilita, Poema, 8vo. 

Per la morte della Cavaliero Guglielmo > By T. J. Mathias, Esq. 
Drummond, Canzone, 8vo. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, from Oct. ) By the Managers of the 
to Dec. 1828, 8vo. } Royal Institution. 


The History of the reigns of Edward the VI". } By Sharon Turner, Esq. 
Mary, and Elizabeth, 4to. 


Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem, 


Vol. IV. fol. on the Public Re- 


cords. 


By Lieut. Col. Samuel 
Dales. 

Address delivered at the Anniversary Meet- By the Right Hon. the 
ing of the Medico-Botanical Society, on Earl Stanhope. 
the 16th January, 1829, 8vo. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of } By the President and 


the Commissioners 


Quakers and Cock Robins, 8vo. 


Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. II. Part I. Council of the Royal 
4to. Asiatic Society. 
Dissertation sur les Sceaux de Richard Coeur) By Mons. Achille De- 
de Lion, 4to. } ville. 
On the Portraits of English Authors on Gar- 
dening, 8vo. pry Mr. S. Felton. 
Gleanings on Gardens, 8vo. 
Two Speeches on the Roman Catholic Ques-) By Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Bart. 


tion, 8vo. 
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Vitruvius Britannicus: History of Woburn ; 

Abbey, fol. By P. E. Robinson, Esq. 
A new and complete History of the County 

of York, Part I. 4to. } By T. Allen. 


Commentationes Societatis Regie Scientia- By the Royal Society of 
rum Gottingensis recentiores, Vol. VI. Gottingen 
4to. 


— Gauden the author of Icén Basilike, } By the Rey. H. J. Todd. 
vo. 
The Journal of a Naturalist, 8vo. By the Author. 


The Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca- 


demy, Vol. XV. 4to. Council of the Royal 


the President and 
Irish Academy. 

The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting, 4to. 

A Narrative of Memorable Events in Paris, 


in 1814, by T. R. Underwood, Esq. 8vo. 


By John Britton, Esq. 


Somerset Place, 5th of March 1829. 
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A. 

Aberdeenshire, Druidical Circles in, 409. 

Adomar, St. Pilgrimage to, in the Isle of 
Man, 7. 

Agatha, St. representation of the Story of, 
upon the croupiere of a Suit of Armour, 
111, 

Aguillettes, explanation of, 396. 

Alban, St. new brotherhood in honour of, 
at St. Alban’s, t. Edw. III. 284. 

Algarva, Library of the Bishop of, added to 
the Bodleian Collection, 174. 

Allerdale Ward, on the Scottish border, 164. 

Altyre in Murrayshire, Observations upon 
an ancient Bracelet found at, 285. 

Alva, Duke of, said to have brought the 
Musquet first into use, 70. 

Amyot, Tuomas, Esq. his Transcript of a 
Chronicle, entitled, “ An Historical Rela- 
tion of certain passages about the end 
of King Edward the Third, and of his 
death,” 204—294. 


communicates Mr. 
Layton’s Account of a Roman Kiln for 
making pottery, at Caster, near Norwich, 
412. 

Anglisisin, Sir Richard, 279. 

Annam, 170. 

Annerdale Ward, 167. 

surnames in, 168, 
Antony, Mons. 392. 


Arenatum, cement so called by Vitruvius 
339. 

Armilla, see Bracelets. 

Arquebus, Account of the, 63. 

its great terror, 67. 

Arquebus & croc, 67. 

Arquebusiers, mounted, 65. 

Arrel, Earl of, nuptials of his daughter, 
A. D. 1539, Lo. 

Arundel, Sir Thomas, 33. 

Sir Richard, 389. 

Ashley, Sir Anthony, a commissioner with 
the troops sent against Cadiz, A. D. 1596, 
172, 189. 

when knighted, 178. 

Articles preferred against, by Sir 
Gelley Meyricke, 179. 

Aston, Sir Robert, speaks to King Edw. 
III. in favour of the Duke of Lancaster, 
270. 

Auchorthie, Druidical remains at, 203. 

Avener, Mr. 182. 

Averia, or charges for the Stables, in the 
Household Book of James V. of Scot- 
land, 5. 

Augennes, Jean d’, 390. 

Auto da Fe at Edinburgh, A. D. 1539, 7. 


B. 


Bagnoll, Sir Samuel, a witness against Sir 
Anthony Ashley, 181. 
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Baianp, Georce, Esq. exhibits a Gold 
Bracelet found in Cumberland, 439. 

Balgorkar, Druidical Circle at, 201. 

Bandoliers, history of, 98. 

Banners of the Trinity and St. George, 397. 

Bapthorpe, Sir Robert, 393. 

Bardes used in armies for horses, 74. 

Barry, Sir David, 308. 

Bartholinus, Thomas, his Treatise de Armil- 
lis Veterum, 285. 

Bartholomew, St. Massacre of, 323. 

—-- particulars of, sent to the 

Scottish Court, 324, 325. 

- dates of the great and sub- 
ordinate Massacres, 325. 

Bartine Hill, Cornwall, 300. 

Bath, ancient Altars recently discovered at, 
42. 

block of lead found at, 421. 

Battle, sword of the Abbat of, 415. 

Bayonet, origin and history of the, 103. 

Beaverston, or Plaxton, the traditional 
name for a Roman town at Keston in 
Kent, 342, note 4. 

Beauchamp, Richard, Earl of Warwick, 389. 

Lord Abergavenny, 


390. 

Beaufort, Thomas, Duke of Exeter, 384. 

Beauvicine, Fort, 356. 

Becket, John, 20. 

Beruam, Sir his Communication 
of an ancient Seal found in the County of 
Derry, in Ireland, 421. 

Beuchampe, Lord de, 212, 239. 

Bewcastle, 165, 169. 

Bitton near Bristol, discovery of ancient 
monuments in the churchyard of, 437. 

Blunderbuss, Account of the, 86. 

Bombards, 61. 

Boneshowe, 170. 
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Bonteiller, Guy le, Account of, 391. 

Bourgh, Barronrie of, on the borders of 
Scotland, 163. 

surnames in, 169, 

Botteler, Guy de, 394. 

Bow, comparison of, with the Musket, 72. 

Bracelets, antiquity and use of, 285—293. 

- monumental Inscriptions for those 

who had received them as rewards, 289. 

Roman formula of the donation 

of them, 289. 

mentioned as legacies in the 
Saxon Wills, 290. 

———— the holy Bracelet at Kialarnes, 
291. 


superstitions relating to, 292, 

——— one of pure gold, found at Aspa- 
tria, in Cumberland, 439. 

Bramdean, Account of Roman Pavements 
at, in Hants, 52. 

Brett, Capt. R. plunder of, at Cadiz, A, D. 
1596, 177. 

Bridekirk, 170. 

Brute, the Chronicle of England so called, 
350. 

Bryan, Lord Guy, or Wydo de, 212, 239, 
260. 

Brydancombe, land-marks of, 401. 

Bucke, Sir John, 182. 

plunder of, at Cadiz, A. D, 1596, 


176. 
Burgs, or Bourke, Walter de, Ear] of Ulster, 
308, 309. 
Burial-place, Roman, mentioned by Stowe 
in the fields north-east of London, 346. 
Burley, Sir Simon, proceedings against, 
264, note &. 

Bury, Adam, proceeding against, and his 
subsequent pardon, 232. 

Button or Bytton, family of, 438. 
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c. 

Cadiz, Commissioners Report of booty taken 
at, in 1596, 172, 175. 

Abstract of Money, Plate, &c. taken 
at, 177. 

Caer-Bran, circular fortification in Corn- 
wall, so named, 300. 

Cesar’s Camp, Holwood-hill, Kent, Ac- 
count of recent Discoveries at, 337. 

Carey, Joun, Esq. exhibits the matrix of 
the Seal of the College of St. Mary and 
the Holy Angels, at York, 423. 

Caliver, Account of the, 78. 

in what it differs from the Musquet, 


79. 


a match-lock caliver at Brancepeth 
Castle, of the date of 1611, 80. 

Caltrappys, Instruments of War so called, 
385. 

Cambry, M. his opinion upon the origin of 
the Monument at Carnac, 196. 

Camfewe, Henry, 392 

Carabine, Account of the, 80. 

Carew, Thomas, Baron, 388. 

Carewe, Sir George, plunder taken by, at 
Cadiz, A. D. 1596, 175. 

Carlisle, Warden's charge of, A. D. 1590, 
162. 

Carnac, Account of the Monument at, sup- 
posed to be Druidical, 190—197. 

summary of the different conjec- 
tures as to its purpose, 195. 

Cartridges, origin of, 99. 

Caster, near Norwich, Roman Kiln disco- 
vered at, 412. 

Castle-An-Dinas, Account of the hill for- 
tress of, in Cornwall, 303. 

Catchpoll, origin of the term, 419. 

Cavarley, Sir Hugh, Captain of Calais, 
279. 


Cauldbeck lordship, 164. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, Account of his Pigeon- 
shooting, 82, 84. 

Celt-mould, found in Norfolk, 424. 

Ceres, crescent sacred to, 57. 

Charlemagne, imaginary portrait of, 448. 

Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, 222. 

Chicheley, Henry, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 395. 

Chronicle of the end of the reign of K. Edw. 
III, 204—284. 

Chan Castle, hill fortress so called, in Corn- 
wall, Account of, 301. 

Circles, Druidical, origin and uses of, 195, 
199, 200. 

in Aberdeenshire, 409. 

Clarence, Thomas Plantagenet Duke of, 
386, 387. 

Classerniss in Lewis, Druidical temple at, 
430. 

Claudius, Emperor, Tessera of him and 
his Empress Messalina, 436. 
Clergy join in granting the subsidy to King 
Edward the Third in his last year, 269. 
Clifford, Sir Lewis, Account of, 264, note f. 
Clifforde, Sir Conias or Conyers, plunder 
taken by, at Cadiz, A. D. 1596, 176. 

a witness against Sir Anthony 

Ashley, 190, 183. 

Coffins of Stone found in Lolesworth fields, 
347. 

Coins, British, found near High Wycombe 
in 1827, Account of, 297. 

Coke, T. W. Esq. MS. Chronicle of “ the 
Brute,” in the Library of, 350. 

Colville, Sir James, 8. 

Comines, Philip de, the first author who 
brings to our notice the Arquebus, 64. 
Commissioners respecting the Booty at Ca- 

diz, A. D. 1596, Report of, 172. 
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Common Pleas, Court of, when first fixed 
at Westminster, 125. 

Cornwall, Sir John, 386, 387. 

Cortos, Wittitam, Esq. his Account of 
certain Hill Castles near the Land's End, 
in Cornwall, 300—306. 

Courtenay, Henry, Marquess of Exeter, 
Account of, 21. 

Courtney, William, Bishop of London, 248. 

Crescent, sacred to Ceres, 57. 

Croker, Tuomas Crorton, Esq. excava- 
tions by, at War-bank, 338, 345. 

———-- exhibits Drawings to the Society 
of the Roman Pottery, &c. found there, 
349. 

Crondall, in Hampshire, Roman Pavement 
at, 54. 

Crosby Baronry, 166. 

Crosse, Sir Robert, his share of plunder at 
Cadiz, A.D. 1596, 176. 

a witness against Sir Anthony 
Ashley, 179, 181. 

Crosses, used to mark places of meeting, 
57, 58. 

Cuffe, Mr. a witness against Sir Anthony 
Ashley, 179, 180, 182. 

Currier, Account of the Fire-arm so called, 


D 


Dag, account of the, 89. 

Dalston lordship, on the Scottish border, 
164. 

Danes make their peace with K. Alfred, and 
swear upon the holy Bracelet, 292. 

Daniel, Samuel, his account of the origin 
of Stonehenge, 197. 

Daniecr, Witttam, Esq. communicates a 
Drawing of a Drinking Cup at the castle 
of Dunvegan in Skye, 407. 


Darell, Mr. 192. 

Dartmoor, monument on, supposed to be 
Druidical, 429. 

woods formerly in, 433. 

Demihaque, Account of the, 70. 

Denmark, portrait of a king of, 449. 

Dentatus, Lucius Siccius, military exploits 
of, rewarded, 288. 

Denton, in Lincolnshire, Roman villa at, 
28, 

Denys, Sir Thomas, 23. 

Deslandes, his opinion as to the origin of 
the monument at Carnac, 195. 

Devereux, Sir John, 310. 

Devisyne, Porte Devyse so called, 387. 

Domfront, capitulation of, 287. 

Dragon, Account of the military instru- 
ment so called, 87. 

Dragoons, or Dragoneers, origin of the 
name of, 87. 

Drake, Mr. Richard, a witness against Sir 
Anthony Ashley, 183. 

Druidical Circles, origin and uses of, 198, 
199, 200, 409, 410. 

Druidism, asylum of, in Scotland, 199. 

——_——— rites of, superseded, ibid. 

Dumfrize and Hoddam, 170. 

Dunfryse, 167. 

Dunvegan in Skye, Drinking Cup at, 407. 

Dutton, Captain, 192, 


E. 


Edgar, K. of England, called the Bestower 
of Bracelets, 290. 

Edinburgh, Auto da Fe at, A.D. 1539, 7. 

Edward I. King of England, explanation of 
the names of some of the places men- 
tioned in the Account of his progress into 
Scotland, 424. 
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Edward III. K. of England, Historical re- 
lation of Passages about the end of his 
reign, and of his death, 204—284. 

the council of Lords for his 
assistance, 238. 
——-—— will of, 240. 
old age of, 241. 
circumstances attending his 
death, 281. 

Edward IV. King of England, portrait of, 
448. 

Edward the Black Prince, his death, 205. 

presents sent to 

by Richard Lyones, 219. 

account of his 


death, 227. 

Elgin, in Morayshire, Account of a monu- 
mental stone at, 55. 

Eris, Henry, Esq. his Observations upon 
a Household Book of K. James V. of 
Scotland, 1—12. 

his communication of Sir 
Gilbert Talbot's Narrative of the Earl of 
Sandwich’s Attempt upon Berghen in 
1665, 33—38. 

—_————— his communication of Sir 
Gilbert Talbot's Memoir upon the King’s 
Jewel House, 114—125. 

his Communication of a 
MS. Tract and Map illustrative of the 
Border Topography of Scotland, A. D. 
1590, 161—171. 

Observations of, upon an 

ancient Bracelet of bronze, found upon 

the Sand-hills near Altyre on the Coast 

of Murrayshire, 285—293. 

his Communication of the 

Instructions sent from the Council of 

Queen Eliz. to Henry Killegrew, Esq. 

in Scotland, upon the arrival of the News 

VOL. XXII. 


of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 

323—329. 
————_ upon the office of Rag- 

ler, formerly existing in the County of 

Cardigan in South Wales, 330—335. 
his Account of the Seal of 
Lewis the Dauphin of France, appendant 
to an English Deed of the ¢. of K. 
John, 427. 


ona Roman Tessera found 
near Frindsbury in Kent, 435. 

England, patron Saints of, 109. 

Officers of the West Wardenry of, 
A.D. 1590, 170. 

Englewood, Forest of, 165. 

English borderers and their dwellings, A.D. 
1590, 168. 

Ennys, Capt. William, his share of plunder 
at Cadiz, A.D. 1596, 177. 

Erasmus, Picture of the martyrdom of, 452. 

Esclopette, Account of the, $1. 

Eske, river, 166, 168. 

Essex, Earl of, adds the Library of the 
Bishop of Algarva to the Bodleian Col- 
lection, 174. 

Etheldreda, St. Pictures representing the 
Legend of, 451. 

Ewsdale, 168. 

Exeter, Thomas Duke of, his conduct at 
the siege of Rouen, 358, 384. 


F. 


Fancy-Gun, invention of a, 94. 
Fenin, Pierre de, 354. 
Ferdinand King of Arragon, Portrait of 448. 
Ferrers, Edmund Lord, of Chartley, 389. 
Fevre, Jean de, Seign'. de St. Remy, 354. 
Firelock, History of the, 93. 
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Fitz-Hugh, Henry Lord, 386, 387. 

Fitz-Maurice, Walter, 308, 309. 

Fitz-Walter, Walter Lord, 260. 

Florentines come into England, and de- 
ceive the King, Edw. III. 239. 

excommunicated, 245. 

Flute, history of the, 311. 

Forester, Robert, burnt at Edinburgh, A.D- 
1539, 7. 

Forte Devyse, 386. 

Fowling-piece, Account of the, 82. 
Fox, John, his use of the MS. Chronicle of 
the end of the reign of Edw. III. 207. 
Fox's tail borne before K. Henry V. on en- 
tering Rouen, 398. 

Francis Ist. of France, Portrait of, 448. 

Fresco painting, fragment of, found at 
War-bank, 349. 

Fusil, Account of the, 81. 

Fusileers, regiments of in the British ser- 
vice, 81. 


Fyhewe, Lord, see Fitz-Hugh. 


G. 


Gage, Sir John, 415, 416. 

Gaunt, John of, Duke of Lancaster, his 
words and conditions, 214, 251. 

his conduct after the Prince of 

Wales's death, 230. 

the rumours relating to his birth, 245. 

sends for John Wiclyffe to consult 
with him, 253. 

George, St. Story of, 109. 

Gerrard, Sir Thomas, plunder taken by at. 
Cadiz, A.D. 1596, 175. 

Getoun, explanation of, 396. 

** Giants Tower,” in the Isle of Goza, 294. 

Gilbert, Sir John, plunder of at Cadiz, A.D. 
1596, 176. 


Gilsland, Baronry of 165. 

surnames in, 169. 

Gloucester, Humphrey Duke of, 390. 

Gluck, a German word of congratulation, 
108. 

Godwin, Earl, his magnificent present to 
K. Hardiknut in 1040, 290. 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, evidence of, against 
Sir Anthony Ashley, 182. 

Goza, colossal remains in the Isle of, called 
«« The Giants Tower,” 294. 

—— The Gaulos of the ancient Geogra- 
phers, 295. 

Grande Jacques, account of, 392. 

Gray, Sir John, 388. 

Graystock, baronry of, 164. 

Grenades, first use of, 89. 

Grenadiers, origin of the name of, ibid. 

Grimsby, co. Line. deed of Lewis, the Dau- 
phin of France, relating to, t. Joh. 428, 
429. 

Grims-pound near Widdicomb, 432. 

Gun, Self-loading, Account of the, 94. 

Guaney, Hupson, Esq. exhibits a Celt- 
mould of metal, eleven Celts, &c. to the 
Society, 424. 

Guydon, or Gwydhome, banner so called, 
397. 

Gwyn, John, of Llanelwedd in co. Brecon, 
186. 


H. 


Hadrian, coin of, found at War-bank, 346. 

Hair-trigger, origin of the, 93. 

Hameer, Wittiam, Esq. his disquisition 
on a passage in King Athelstan’s Grant 
to the Abbey of Wilton, 399—402. 

Hampshire, Account of Four Roman Pave- 
ments in, 49. 
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Hand-cannon, the old name for the Musket, 
60. 

account of, 61. 

Hand Fire arms, and their appurtenances, 
Observations upon the History of, by Dr. 
Meyrick, 59—105. 

Hand-gun, 62 

Hand-mortar, Account of the, 89. 

Haquebut, account of the, 68. 

finds its way into Scotland in the 
time of Henry the Eighth, 69. 

Haquebuters, in the service of K. Henry 
Henry VIII. 69. 

Haapy, Taomas Durrvs, his “ Itinerarium 
Johannis Regis Anglia,” a Table of the 
Movements of the Court of John King 
King of England, from his Coronation 
to the end of his reign, 124—160. 

Harquebuse de ealibre de Monsieur le 
Prince, 79. 

Harrington, Sir William, knt. 386. 

Haryngdon, Lord, 386. 

Haseby, Lincolnshire, Roman villa at, 28. 

Hastinges, Emmote de, monument of, 438. 

Havering at Bower, K. Edward III. at, 247. 

Heere, Lucas de, Portrait of Queen Mary I. 
by, 450. 

Henry III. King of England, offers three 
Bracelets of Gold at the Shrine of St. 
Alban, 291. 

Henry V. King, Histories of the reign of, 
354. 

———— his entry into Rouen, 398. 

Henry VI. King, Portrait of, 452. 

Henry VI!. King, ancient Portraits of, 450. 

Henry VIII. instructions of to John Becket 
and Jobn Wrothe, to enquire into the 
conduct of William Kendall, 24. 

Dr. Meyrick’s description of a 


suit of Armour of, 107. 


Henry VIII. Badges of him and Queen Ka- 
therine of Arragon, 113. 

ancient Portraits of, 450. 

Herle, William, Ragler of the County of 
Cardigan, 330. 

Hevingham, Sir William, his interview with 
the King of Navarre, 222. 

High Wycombe, Bucks, Account of British 
Coins found at, in 1827, 297. 

Hill Castles, near the Land's End, Corn- 
wall, Account of, 300, 
the authors of, 305. 

Hoare, Sir Ricuarp Co tr, his Observa- 
tions upon four Mosaic Pavements dis- 
covered in the C ounty of Hants, 49. 

———— his opinion on the origin of 
the Monument at Carnac in Brittany, 
197. 

Holme Lordship on the Scottish border, 
163. 

Holwood in Kent, supposed to be the No- 
viomagus of Antonine, 343. 

Holwood-hill, Kent, Account of recent Dis- 
coveries of Roman remains at, 336. 

Holwood-house, Elevation of, 336. 

Holynburne, John, Picture of the martyr- 
dom of Erasmus by, 452. 

Hoo, Thomas de la, Vision of, 213. 

Hopkins, Mr. a Witness against Sir 
Anthony Ashley, 190. 

Household Book of James V. of Scotland, 1. 

Hrolfe Krake, King of Norway, mentioned 
as a bestower of Bracelets, 290. 

Humfrey, William, Letters of relating to 
Scottish Monies, 1%. 

Hungerford, Sir Walter, 394. 

Hunter, Rev. Joseru, his Account of some 
Antiquities recently discovered at Bat), 
420. 
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Huntingdon, John Holland, 2d Earl of, 
389. 

Hywell, Prince, invocation of the Deity by 
199. 


I. and J, 


James V. King of Scotland, Household 
Book of, 1. 
his arrival with his Queen, 
Mary of Lorraine, in Scotland, 2. 
removals of his Court, in 1538 
and 1539, 8. 

Jewel-house, the King’s, Memoir on the, 
114—125. 

Joan, Widow of the Black Prince, Account 
of, 264, note ¢. 

John, King of England, an Account of the 
Movements of his Court, from his Coro- 
nation to the end of his Reign, 124— 
160. 

Johnson, Sir Henry, 310. 

Ipres Inn, messuage of William of Ipres, 
so called, 261. 

‘Itinerarium Johannis Regis 
128— 160. 


K. 

Keller and Beverege, the burning of at 
Edinburgh, 1539, 7. 

Kemre, Acerepv Jouy, Esq. his Account of 
some recent Discoveries at Holwood-hill 
in Kent, 336— 

his Account of a Monument sup- 
posed Druidical upon Dartmoor, 429. 

Kendall, William, of Cornwall, Account 
of, 21. 

Keraicu, Rev. Tuomas, List of Pictures 


bequeathed by him to the Society, A. D. 
1828, 448. 


Kialarnes, sacred Bracelet kept in the 
Temple in the Isle of, 291. 
Kiln or Furnace for making pottery, dis- 
covered at Caster near Norwich, 412. 
Killegrew, Henry, Instructions sent to in 
Scotland, concerning the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, 326—329. 

King, Capt. a Witness against Sir Anthony 
Ashley, 182. 

Kinmont, 169. 

Kirklynton, manor of, 166. 

Kyldare, Friar Michael, 307. 

Kylmayne, Prior of, 390, 391. 


L. 


Lambert, Sir Oliver, his share of plunder 
at Cadiz, A.D. 1596, 176. 
Lancaster, John Duke of, his words and 
conditions, 214, 251. 
what he did after the Prince of 
Wales's death, 230. 
the stories relating to his birth, 
245. 


sends for John Wiclyffe to con- 
sult with him, 253. 
destruction of his Palace at the 
Savoy by the Londoners, 262. 
his defamers excommunicated 
unjustly, 268. 
Lance-rest, 66. 
Lance., disuse of, 91. 
Langham, Castle of, 167. 
Latuam, Joun, M.D. his exhibition of 
some oriental playing cards, 439. 
Latimer, William Lord, deprived of his 
office, and depositions against, 216, 225. 
a certain person strangled in 
prison by him, 221. 
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Larrow, Caances, Esq. his Account of the 
Remains of a Roman Kiln or Furnace, 
for making Pottery, discovered at Caster, 
near Norwich, 417. 

Leche, Sir Philip, 388. 

Lee, Mr. 182. 

Leo, Sir John, a Witness against Sir 
Anthony Ashley, 182. 

Leuchar, Druidical Monument at, 410. 

Leven River, 166. 

surnames upon the, 169. 

Lewis XII. of France, Armour of, 107. 

——— portrait of, 448. 

Liviano, Bartolomeo de Alviano, portrait of, 
451. 

Lodelow, Thomas de, Abbat of Battle, his 
initials upon an ancient Sword, 415. 

Lowan, Acexayver, Esq. his Account of a 
Visit to the Dru‘dical Monument at 
Carnac in Britanny, 190—197. 

Locan James, Esq. his Observations on 
several Monumental Stones in the North 
of Scotland, 55. 

Observations by, on several Circles 
of Stones in Scotland, presumed to be 
Druidical, 198. 

ce icates two Drawings of 
Druidical Circles in Aberdeenshire, 409. 

Lolesworth, or Spittle-fields, near London, 
a Roman burial place at, 346. 

London, Convoeation at, against the Duke 
of Lancaster and Henry Percy, respect- 
ing Wiclyffe, 259. 

Parliament at, A.D. 1376, 212. 

Londoners go to the King about enjoying 
their liberties, 265. 

Longwood, 179. 

Lowth, Bp., his notice of the Harleian MS. 
6217, 205. 

Lulach, son of Mac Beth, 56. 


Lustleigh, Druidical monument at, 43%. 

Lyddesdale, Ward of, 168. 

surnames in, 170. 

Lyones, Richard, sends presents to Edward 
the Black Prince, 219. 

punishment of, 225. 

Macrue, Rose, sister of Strongbow, 309. 

Mappen, Farepeaic, Esq. his Communica- 
tion of a Norman-French Poem on the 
erection of the Walls of New Ross in 
Ireland, A.D. 1265, 307—322. 

his Communication of the Sequel 

of an Old English Poem on the Siege of 
Rouen, A.D, 1418, 350—398. 

Malta, retains much of its ancient manners, 
language, and customs, 295. 

Malverne, J. Continuatio Chronici Ranul- 
phi, 208, note. 

March, Edm. Mortimer Earl of, 213, 239. 

how he shunned the deceit of the 
Duke of Lancaster, 245. 

Mare, Peter de la, 213, 246. 

his words respecting the Lord La- 
timer, 220. 

—- his demand relating to Alice Per- 
rers, 234. 

——- imprisonment of, 243. 

Mary I. Queen of England, portrait of, by 
Lucas de Heere, 450. 

Mary of Lorraine, Queen of James V. of 
Scotland, 2. 

Mary Queen of Hungary, portrait of, 450. 

Master of the King’s Jewel-house, per- 
quisites of the, 116. 

Match-box, Account of the, 96. 

Matchlock continued for the Musket by the 
French, so late as 1688, 75. 

Matreways, or Matravers, John, 392. 

Maundevyle, Sir John, of Norfolk, 351. 

Maundy of James V. of Scotland, 7. 
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Menstreworth, Sir John, Account of, 273. 

Merddyn, the Caledonian Druid, 199. 

Messalina, the Empress, Tessera of her and 
Claudius, 436. 

Meyrick, Sir Francis, 185. 

Meraicx, Samuex Rusu, LL.D. his Ob- 
servations upon the History of Hand 
Fire-arms, and their appurtenances, 
59—105. 

His Description of the Engrav- 
ings on a German suit of Armour, made 
for King Henry VIII. 106—113, 440. 

—— — Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Amount of 
Booty taken at Cadiz in 1596; with the 
Charges preferred in consequence, by Sir 
G. Meyrick, against Sir Anthony Ashley, 
and the Answer communicated by him, 
172—139. 

his Account of the Sword of the 
Abbat of Battle in Sussex, 415. 

his Account of the Seal of the 
Court of Great Sessions of the Counties 
of Caermarthen, Cardigan, &c., 417. 

Erratum to his Paper on Henry 
VILIth's Suit of Armour, 440. 

Meyricke, Sir Gelly, a commissioner for em- 
barking the Troops against Cadiz, A.D, 
1596, 172. 

———— his share of plunder at Cadiz, 
176. 


knighted, 178. 

———— Articles preferred by, against Sir 
Anthony Ashley, 179. 

his Answer to Sir Anthony Ash- 
ley's Objections, 184. 

Money, Scottish, relative value of with 
English Money in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, 11. 


Monson, Sir William, a witness against Sir 
Anthony Ashley, 180. 

Monstrelet, Enguerard de, 354. 

More, Sir Antonio, picture by, bequeathed 
to the Society, 451. 

Mortlach, Monumental Stone at, 55, 57. 

Morgan, Sir Matthew, plunders at Cadiz, 
A.D. 1596, 174, 176. 

Mortar, Hand, 89. 

Mortayne, Earl of, 388. 

Moubray, John de, Earl Marshall, 386, 387. 

Mousquetoon, Account of the, 82. 

Mumming of the Citizens of London, ¢. 
Edw. Ill. 249. 

Musgrave and Salkeld, 169. 

Musket-arrows formerly in use, 95. 

Musket-rests, use of, 102. 

Musquet, when first used, 60, 70. 

———— Account of the, 70. 

one of the ¢. of Q. Eliz. in Mr. 
Meyrick’s Collection, 78. 

Musqueteer, French, of the t. of Hen. III. 


71. 


N. 


Nassov, M. de, ancient portrait of, 449. 

Nevill, John Lord, Proceedings against, 
220. 

Neville, John, 382. 

New Pont-de Ros, 311. 

Nicotas, Nica. Harais, Esq. his Commu- 
nication of an Account of the Army with 
which King Rich. Il. invaded Scotland, 
A.D. 1385, 13. 

—- his Communication of Instruc- 

tions given by King Henry VIII. to John 

Becket and John Wrothe relative to 

their Journey into Cornwall to enquire 

into the conduct of William Kendall, 20. 
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Nicovas, Nicu, Harais, Esq. Mr. Waddi- 
love's explanation of the names of certain 
places in the North of Scotland, noticed 
by Mr. Nicolas in the Account of King 
Edward the First's Progress, 424. 

Nobility, deaths of the, usually early in 
the middle ages, 241. 

Norais, Jous, Esq. his Account of some 
British Coins found near High Wycombe 
in Buckinghamshire, in 1827, 297. 

Norwich, Bishop of, ill used at his town of 
Lynne, t. Edw. III. 277, 278. 

Noviomagus of Antonine, supposed to be 
at Holwood-hill, 343. 

Nowelle, meaning of the word, 398. 


Oo. 


Old Borough-hill in the parish of Ightham, 
Kent, Roman fortification at, 343. 

Old Keig, Druidical Circle at, 201. 

Ormond, James Butler, 4th Earl of, 386, 
387. 


P. 


Papyrius, gives rewards of Bracelets to his 
soldiers, 287. 

Parliament, Knights of, grant a penny for 
every head to be given to the King, 268. 

Pateronys, explanation of the word, 381, 
note 4, 

Patron, Account of the, 101. 

Payne, Mr. Thomas, plunder taken by, at 
Cadiz, A.D. 1596, 177. 

Pelham, Sir William, 66. 

Penreth hamme, 165. 

Pembroke, death of the Countess of, ¢. 
Edw. III. 275. 

Pemewes, or de Preaux, Mons. 392. 


Penhouet, M. opinion of, as to the origin 
of the Monument at Carnac in Britanny, 
196. 

Percy, Sir Henry, Marshal of England, his 
share in the Controversy with Wicklyffe, 
255, 256, 268. 

Percy, Lord Henry, 212, 239. 

Perrers, Alice, Account of, 233. 

——- origin of, discussed, 235. 

———- the taking and imprisonment of 
her Magician, 236. 

sweareth she will not come at the 

King any more, 237. 

~ returns to the King, 241. 

———- her power with Edw. III. 275. 

how she came about the King in 
his sickness, and took his rings, 280. 

Persian Kings rewarded Ambassadors with 
Bracelets, 287. 

Petronel, Account of the, 86. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, por- 
trait of, 450. 

Philpot, John, Mayor of London in 1378, 
account of, 265, note. 

Pistol, history of the, 91. 

Pistoliers, 91. 

Pole, William de la, Earl of Suffolk, 390. 

Pont de Il'Arche, Note upon the Siege of, 
384. 

Ponton, Great, in Lincolnshire, Roman 
Villa at, 29. 

Porte Devyse, 387. 

Porter, Sir William, 388. 

Powder-horn and Flask, account of the, 97. 

Presents to the Society, 441—454. 

Preston, Sir Amias, plunder of, at Cadiz, 
A.D. 1596, 174, 176. 

Priest, a, killed by the mob who destroyed 
the Savoy palace, 262. 
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R. 


Ragler, account of the office of, formerly 
existing in the County of Cardigan in 
South Wales, 330. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, booty taken by at Ca- 
diz, A. D. 1596, 175, 177. 

Ravesteyn, Jodocus, supposed portrait of, 
449. 

Redenham, Hants, Remains of a Roman 
Villa at, 52. 

Redmayne, Robert, Life of Henry V. by, 
354 

Reiters, German, 87, 91. 

Rerron, Joun Avey, Esq. his Account of 
two ancient Instruments for catching a 
thief, 417. 

Rests, when used for the Arquebus, 66. 

Rhynie, in Aberdeenshire, monumental 
stones at, 55. 

Rice, Wittitam Macenerson, Esq. his ex- 
hibition of a Roman Tessera found in 
Cookham Wood, in Kent, 435. 

Richard I. Account of his Invasion of Scot- 
land, A. D. 1385, 13, 16. 

Richard II]. ancient Portraits of, 448, 449. 

“ Rithmus facture Ville de Rosse,” 515. 

Robessart, Sir John, 395. 

Roche, Monsieur de, 392. 

Roman Pavements, Sir Richard Hoare's 
account of four, in Hampshire, 49. 

Roos, John Lord, of Hamlake, 386, 387. 

Ross, New, in Ireland, ancient Norman 
French Poem on the erection of the 
Walls of, A. D. 1265, 307 —323. 

—— particulars relating to, 310, 

Ladies Gate at, 313. 

Rouen, Continuation of an old English 


Poem on the Siege of, A.D. 1418, 350, 
361. 

Rouen, Particulars of the destruction of 
the Suburbs of, 384. 

Stations assigned to the Com- 

manders at the Siege of, 355. 

Surrender of the Abbey of St. Ka- 

therine at, 388. 

Famine at the Siege of, 393, 395, 


397. 


Negociation for the Surrender of, 

394, 395. 

Particulars of the Surrender of, 
395, 396. 

Rupella, Richard de, 308. 


Sabine Women, Bracelets of the, 287. 
Safouri, or Sephori, ancient Picture from 
the church of, in the Holy Land, 452. 

St. Paul's Church, discord raised in, by John 
Wicklyffe, 256. 

St. Pol, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
death of, 275. 

Salamander, the cognizance of Francis the 
First, 71. 

Salisbury, Thomas Montague, Earl of, 388. 

Sarke, surnames in, 169. 

Savage, Sir Arthur, a witness against Sir 
Anthony Ashley, 180, 181, 183. 

Sauvagére, M. de la, his opinion as to the 
origin of the Monument at Carnac in 
Britany, 195. 

Schorel, or Schoreel, John, the painter, 
Portrait of, 451. 

Sclopeta, 81. 

Scotland, removals of the Court of, ¢. James 
V. 8. 
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Seotland, Account of the Invasion of by 
King Richard II. A. D. 1385, 13. 

Observations upon some monu- 
mental Stones in the North of, 55. 

—-—— Manuscript Tract and Map illus- 
trative of the Border Topography of, 
A. D. 1590, 161—171. 

the governance of, most offen- 

sive to England, A. D. 1590, 167. 

Borders of, and their Dwellings, 


169. 

————— Officers of the West Wardenry of, 
A. D. 1590, 171. 

——— Explanation of names of places 
in the Norih of, noticed in King Edward 
the First's progress, 424. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his description of the 
Drinking Cup at the Castle of Dunvegan 
in Skye, 407. 

Seal, the silver matrix of one, found in the 
County of Derry, 421. 

Seanhinny, Druidical Temple at, 202, 

Sebbram, 164. 

Self-loading Gun, Account of the, 94. 

Seymour, Q. Jane, supposed Portrait of, 450. 

Simson, Duncan, burnt at Edinburgh A.D. 
1539, 7. 

Skipwith, William, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, 244. 

Smyru, Carr. W. H. his Notice of some 
Remains at Goza near Malta, 294—296. 

Snaphaunce, Aceount of the Weapon so 
called, 78. 

Snaphaunce-lock applied to fowling-pieces, 
85. 

Southwell, Sir Robert, 188. 

Spencer, Henry, Bishop of Norwich, ill- 
used in his town of Lynne, 277, 278. 

Stafford, Ralph Earl of, 213, 239. 

Stafforde, Lord Richard de, 212, 239. 
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Standen, Sir Anthony, 188. 

Mr. a witness against Sir Anthony 
Ashley, 179. 

Steanby in Lincolnshire, Roman Villa at, 
29. 

Stoke, co. Lincoln, Aceount of the Re- 
mains of a Roman Bath at, 26. 

Stonehenge, mistaken reference to, of a 
passage in King Athelstan’s Grant to the 
Abbey of Wilton, 400. 

Strozzi, Monsieur de, the introducer of the 
Musquet into France, 71. 

Stury, Sir Richard, Character of, 226. 

——- his interview with the Black Prince 
when dying, 228. 

Sudbury, Simon, archbishop of Canterbury, 
237. 

Suffolk, William Ufford, Earl of, 213, 239. 

—— William de la Pole, Earl of, 390. 

Swafham, Jobn, Bishop of Bangor, 229. 

Sweyne’s Feather and Musket-Rest, 101. 

Swynford, Katherine, 240. 


Tabernacle, Bracelets included among the 
free gifts for the, in the Book of Exodus, 
291. 

Tacks, Scotch, 78. 

Talbot, Sir Gilbert, ¢. Hen. V. engaged in 
the Siege of Rouen, 386, 387. 

Talbot, Sir Gilbert, ¢. Charles I. his Nar- 
rative of the Earl of Sandwich's Attempt 
upon Berghen with the English Fleet, 
Aug. 3d, 1665, 35. 

Talbot, ‘Sir Gilbert, Memoir of, on the 
King’s Jewel-house, 114—125. 

Termagowne, Monsieur, 392. 

Tessera, Roman, account of one found in 
Kent, 435. 

different kinds of Roman Tessere, 

435, 436, 
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Throgmorton, Sir Arthur, his share of 
plander at Cadiz, A. D. 1596, 176. 

Captain Jobn, his share of 

plunder at Cadiz, A. D. 1596, 176. 

Captain Marcellus, share of 
plunder taken by at Cadiz, A.D. 1596, 
177. 

Thruxton, Roman pavement at, 49. 

Tiles, Roman, bearing impressions of the 
feet of animals, 340. 

Touche-Box, Account of the, 98. 

Tricker-lock, Account of the, 92. 

Troglodytic grottoes in Goza, 295. 

Turbeville, Sir Thomas, 315. 

Turwoa, Eomunp, Esq. his Account of the 
Remains of a Roman Bath, near Stoke in 
Lincolnshire, 26. 

Tyne, Bastard of, 392. 

Tyvidale, 168. 

Tyrbagger, Druidical Circle on the hill of 


U. and V. 


Vere, Lord Aubrey de, 264. 

—— Sir Francis, booty of, at Cadiz, A. D. 
1596, 175. 

Vixen Torr, 431. 

Umfraville, Sir Gilbert, 352, 389. 

Ursins, Card. des, his notice of the Siege of 
Rouen, 354. 


Ww. 


War-bank, declivity so called near Holwood- 
hill, 337. 

————— Roman pottery found at, 340, 
341, 342. 

————- Buildings remaining at, 344. 


War-bank, Etymology of, 347. 

Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp Ear! of, 213, 
239. 

Richard Beauchamp Ear! of, 


389. 

Wemys, Patrick, “ Magister Familie Re- 
gis,” Jac. V. 8. 

West Border, Service of the, 167. 

Westerham, old road to, 336. 

Wheel-lock for the Musquet, Account of 
the, 75. 

White, Rowland, 182. 

Wickham, West, Stone Coffin at the Manor- 
house of, 337. 

Wicklyffe, John, Account of, 253. 

the discord raised in St. Paul's 
Church by, 256. 

Wigdon and Forest of Westward, 164. 

Williams, Sir Roger, his recommendation 
of the Musquet, ¢. Eliz. 71. 

Willoughby of Eresby, Robert Lord, 386, 
387 


Wilton, Captain Edward, plunder of at 
Cadiz, A. D. 1596, 176. 
Disquisition on a passage in King 
Athelstan’s Grant to the Abbey of, 399. 
Wines mentioned in the Household Book of 
James V. 4. 

Wiseman, Sir Edmund, a witness against 
Sir Anthony Ashley, 181. 

Wistman’s Wood, Dartmoor, 433. 

Wolstan, St. Festival of, 396. 

Wotton, Heary, a Witness against Sir An- 
thony Ashley, 181. 

Wrothe, John, 20. 

Wykeham, William of, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, Anecdotes relating to, 206. 

the Clergy require his Revoca- 

tion, 252. 
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Wynton, Thomas, a Scotchman, punished 


Wykeham, William de, Bishop of Winches- 
for wearing the Duke of Lancaster's 


ter, recovers his temporalities by the me- 


diation of Alice Perrers, 274. Badge, 263. 
with, 235. Y. 
Wynfield, Sir Edward, plunder taken by at Yarmouth, Charter granted to, 46 Edw. III. 
233. 


Cadiz, A.D. 1596, 176. 
———— Sir Richard, plunder of at Cadiz, | York, Seal of the College of St. Mary and 


Wyndsor, Sir William, Alice Perrers in love | 
| 

A. D. 1596, 176. | the Holy Angels at, 423. 
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